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In the April number of this Review (pp. -323-334) our 
readers will tind a convenient and an accuraie syllabas of Mr. 
Mansel’s “Zimits of Religious Thought,” presenting not only 
the aim of his argument, but also in what regard he has come 
short of his aim, or oversnot it. The most momentous ques- 
tion which Mr. Manse! suggests, but which he does not 
formally discuss ner distinctly recognize, is thet which 
heads this article. The careful reader of the syllabus above 
referred to, or of the book which it epitomizes, will feel that 
particular statements of Mr. Mansel, and even ground prin- 
ciples in bis discussion, might be adduced on either side of 
this inquiry. The philosophical doctrines of Natural Real'sm, 
which give such loity tone and vigor to the writings of Sir 
Wm. Hamilton, and the theclogical value of which is so abun- 
dantly recognized by Mr. Mansel, would demand an affirma- 
tive response ; while the ambiguous (to use the mildesi epithet) 
mexim of the relativity cf all human knowledge. interpreted by 
Mr. Manse! to mean the scley regula ive toree of moral truth, 
seems to be arrayed against it, just as realism and relacivity 
seem themselves to be arrayed against each other. But the 
simple question as to the validity and exact value of our neces- 
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sary conceptions, does not appear to have come distinctly before 
either of these great authors, or at least has not received from 
either a positive or direct answer. We write this sentence 
with unfeigned regret. It would be difficult to give due ex- 
pression to our sense of the intimate and interdependent 
relations of religion with philosophy, or te overstate our esti- 
mate of the immense service rendered to each of these by Sir 
William Hamilton, by unanimous consent the greatest thinker 
of the century. Hence the amazement and pain with which 
we reluctantly record our belief that he who has furnished the 
strongest materials and the wisest method wherewith to con- 
struct the defences of Christianity, has also supplied, through 
inconsequent and dangerous admissions, the most powerful 
means for undermining and overthrowing them. 

Enough, however, of this for the present. To pursue it 
further now would be aside from our immediate purpose. The 
inquiry taken as our theme is pressed upon us by the current 
discussions in speculative theology, especially by those which 
have been started by Mr. Mansel and his critics, and we at 
once proceed to give our own answer, with the reasons for it. 

I. Let us first seek an exact understanding of the question. 
When, now, inquest is made as to the reliability of our neces- 
sary conceptions of God, it is intended that attention shall 
be directed rather to the manner of forming these conceptions 
than to their matter. It is assumed throughout this examina- 
tion, that we employ all available materials, from whatever 
source, to build up and perfect our idea of Jehovah, —the 
analogies of our own spiritual being, the testimonies of science, 
the declarations of the Bible, the person and life of Christ. 
But our very mental and moral constitution compels us to 
use these materials after certain fixed and necessary methods, 
— imposes upon us laws of thought whose action and domin- 
ion we can neither escape nor resist. It is these laws and 
methods that demand chief consideration in our present 
inquiry. 


1. In forming a conception of any object, and so in forming 
a conception of God, we are compelled to start with our own 
being. Our notion of ourself is the basis, —the ground- 
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conception in all our thinking; and we know other objects 
only as we compare them with and distinguish them from 
ourselves. More than this, we can know only those objects 
which are analogous to ourselves, and we must know these by 
their analogies. Analogy of existence between the subject 
and object of thought, is a universal condition of human 
knowledge. Man must represent, in the circle of his own 
being, all in the universe of which he can frame any concep- 
tion. Heis and must be a microcosm, if he is to know the 
macorcosm. What does not participate in his nature is to 
him inconceivable. 

We are not certain that there is here more than a verbal 
disagreement with Sir William Hamilton, who condemns the 
postulate that “the relation of knowledge infers the analogy 
of existence.” (LZamilton’s Reid, p. 300; Discussions on 
Philosophy, &e., p. 67; Lectures on Metaphysics, p. 351.) 
We are certain, however, that no conception or definition of 
the human mind is defensible which regards it as other than 
embodied spirit ; and to man, body is equally essential and 
constituent with spirit. What is possible to disembodied or 
bodiless spirit we cannot tell, because such mode of existence 
is itself inconceivable by us, and that for the simple reason 
that it is foreign to our experience. Now in every act of 
the human mind, it is not too much to say that the whole 
mind acts, bedy and spirit each furnishing its own factor, in 
every intellectual product. Nor is it possible to think how we 
could apprehend that which had nothing whatever in common 
with either element of our complex nature. 

We know material objects by means of material bodies and 
bodily senses, which bring us into definite relations with other 
matter. Ile who is deprived by birth of any one bodily sense, 
is thereby deprived of all knowledge which comes through 
thatsense. One blind man insisted that scarlet color was like 
the sound of a trumpet; another denied that there was any 
more darkness in his eyes than in the back of his hand. Like 
deprivation of all our bodily senses would necessarily reduce 
our knowledge of matter to nothing. 

The same law holds in spiritual knowledge. Our concep- 
tion of spirit and its attributes must be based upon our con- 
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ception of ourselves as spirits. If we were not conscious of 
power, and thought, and knowledge, and will, in ourselves, we 
could never receive any notion of such spiritual energies in 
others, and we must conceive that these are in others analogous 
to what they are in us. 

So in thinking of God, we are compelled to think of Him 
as in some sort like ourselves. It is a conception necessary 
with us that holiness, justice, will, wisdom, power, love, thought, 
should be in Him analogous to what they are inus. We have 
no other way of thinking ; no other way of thinking is con- 
ceivable by us. Our necessary conception of God, as of every 
other object of knowledge, rests upon our conception of our 
own being. 

2. It is further obvious that whatever materials we may 
use in building up our conception of God, we must use in 
accordance with the laws of human thought. It is true that 
while we must think of God as in some sort like ourselves, we 
need not to think of him as altogether such. Although the basis 
of our conception is our own being, yet we can enlarge, cor- 
rect, complete this, and thus rise to the conception of a being 
infinitely above ourselves. Only, in so doing we are ever 
controlled by the necessary and unescap ible conditions of all 
human thinking. An immediate o intuitive beholding of 
God is a figment of the philosophers. We must needs be like 
Him to see Him as He is. But through inferences forced 
upon us and vindicated by the constitution of our being, we 
do reach a conception of Him. 

Our own personality is the basis of our conception of the 
Divine Personality. How do we reach a notion of the former? 
It is not an immediate intuition, alike clear and convincing to 
the reflecting and unreflecting, by a simple introspection of 
the mind. A perception of the several acts of the mind,—as 
thinking, willing, believing,— is immediate and convincing 
in the clear light of conciousness. But personality lies below 
consciousness, and our notion of it is an inference from these 
direct perceptions. Assuming our spiritual endowments, our 
intellectual and moral attributes, as unquestionable facts, 
Logic, whose dominion is absolute over every movement of 
the soul, constructs them into a series of premises, and weaves 
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out of them an irresistible argument, by which we are forced 
to find their unity and their vitality, and their significance in 
our personality. And yet the inference, because it is an infer- 
ence, is no less valid than the premises from which it is drawn. 
For this pertains to the laws of thought, that there is all the 
necessity and authority attaching to a clear deduction from 
assured premises that there is to a clear perception. 

So in our conception of God, we apprehend his personality 
through his attributes. His attributes are the manifestations 
ot Himself by the various relations He has established with 
the universe, and we reach a notion of them by correcting, 
purifying, perfecting, our conceptions of our own attributes. 
But we do not confound the Divine Personality or essential 
Being, which is the archetype of our own, with the divine 
attributes, nor make it a mere collection of these. It is that 
of which these are simply the manitestations. It is that eternal 
and all-perfect spiritual Being, whose independent, self-exist- 
ent, self-sufficient life, is the last analysis of our conception of 
God. Through the relations and along the attributes which 
reveal the Godhead, as along rays of living light, we travel 
back to the uncreated Sun, —the “I AM” from everlasting to 
everlasting. And our conclusion is no less certain than the 
grounds on which it rests ; nor are these last less certain than 
the existence of our spiritual energies which discovered them. 
When we reach the furthest verge, the last limit of thought, 
Logic — Reason — passes into Faith ; nay, Reason necessitates 
and commands Faith, and in the serene transfigured rest of 
the soul, confirmed by the encompassing cloud of reasonable 
witnesses, we yield to the voice from the throne —“ He that 
cometh unto God must believe that He is.” 

We arrest the discussion here to notice some striking facts 
which disclose themselves as we endeavor to frame the highest 
possible conception of Jehovah. 

(1.) The difference between the christian and heathen con- 
ceptions of God lies in the difference of materials with which 
each is constructed, and not in the method of construction. 
The ground-conception is the same in each case,— our own 
being. And this is necessarily so, for all men, in virtue of the 
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fact that they are men, must think or philosophize after the same 
manner. The contents of our thoughts respecting any object 
may vary, but the laws which govern thought remain ever and 
universally the same. And so the old Greek, after projecting 
himself for God, had scanty means for discriminating between 
what was essential to a perfect being and what in himself 
was the work of sin. Nor was he able to elevate his concep- 
tion above the finite. Weare blessed above the Greek in our 
resources, and so saved from fatal error; but we must employ 
our resources after the same method. 

(2.) No two men have precisely the same conception of 
God, because no two men have equally mastered and wrought 
into their conception all that is revealed of God. One man 
has more carefully canvassed the testimonies of physical 
science ; another has more profoundly explorea the intellectual 
and moral nature of man; another has weighed more justly 
_the positive declarations of Scripture ; still another has learned 
more of Jesus Christ, who was the fulness of the Godhead 
bodily, the express image of the personal and invisible Jeho- 
rah. Each of these sources discloses somewhat of the divine 
nature not found in the others; each testifies of God and 
reveals Him, and each must supply material for that sym- 
metrical conception which shall nearest approximate the truth. 
Of course, what is true of different men, is true also of 
the same man at different times. His conception of God 
grows with his growth in knowledge and power of thought. 
And precisely here is provided the endless progress of the 
human soul. An exhaustive and rounded idea of God is the 
goal of that progress. <All created things, with Him who is the 
first-born of the creation, furnish means for reaching that idea. 
The rays from each converge upon the throne, and every several 
ray must be travelled to the end before man can cease from 
his holy pursuit. “This is life eternal, to know Thee, the only 
true God,” 

(3.) The testimonies to the nature of God are valuable in 
the ratio in which the medium of their communication approxi- 
mates a perfect man. Iecall these testimonies in the order sug- 
gested in the last paragraph: 1, The structure and laws of the 
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physical world; 2, The constitution and necessary processes of 
the human mind, as discovered byintrospection without the 
aid of Revelation ; 8, This mental constitution as defecated by 
the authoritative declarations of Scripture respecting its origi- 
nal condition ; 4, The literal and symbolical statements of 
Scripture respecting the divine nature; 5, The God-man 
Jesus Christ, very man and very God. Christ was able to be 
the truest and highest exponent to man of God’s nature, 
through His being a true expression of a perfect man. When 
He says, “ No man can come unto the Father but by Me,” 
we understand it as not only meaning that through Him alone 
is reconciliation and salvation, but also that through Him 
alone can be secured a worthy conception of the Father. No 
one can know God philosophically as well as theologically, who 
does not learn of and by Jesus Christ. It is important for us 
to remember that a pertect Man has been chosen as the best 
medium of communicating to the race the loftiest possible 
conception of God. This ought to have some bearing upon 
the question as to the reliability of our necessary modes of 
thought. 

Il. We resume the discussion with the inquiry, Is our 
best conception of God, formed according to the necessary 
laws of human thought, reliable? May we not only say that 
we must think of Him so, but that in so thinking we think 
rightly? The question is not, Is our conception adequate, ex- 
haustive, entirely worthy of God, —such in all respects as He 
has of himself? It is admitted to be partial and insufficient, 
but is it, as far as it reaches, reliable? Does God, as He looks 
upon our thought of Him, say that although it is inadequate, 
it is a true,a valid, thought? Or are we so constituted that we 
can have no right conception? Do our necessary and inevi- 
table modes of thinking so distort our knowledge that it be- 
cones untrustworthy? Is it true only relatively, for us, and 
not absolutely, for all time and for‘all intelligences ? 

Here we see how fundamental and how momentous this 
inquiry is. No arguments for the existence of God, no evi- 
dences for the truth of Christianity, are of any value until it 
is decided. If no reliable conception can be formed of the 
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object of these evidences and arguments, then proofs are 
impertinences, the Gospel*is indefensible, and scepticism is 
invulnerable. If we cannot vindicate this reliability, what 
use to enter upon a reasoned defence of the divine existence ? 
Our corner stone will be laid in the dark and fluctuating 
waters of uncertainty, and will perpetuate a dangerous un- 
steadiness to the entire structure. Distrust of our conception 
of what God is will beget suspicion as to our assertion that 
He exists. At the very best, the whole question will be ex- 
cluded from the discussions of the understanding, and thrust 
as a postulated dogma upon unreasoning faith. Within this 
citadel, that man cannot really know anything of God, the most 
formidable foes of Christianity are now collecting their forces, 
and that partly through the fault of faith’s defenders. The 
present imperative work of the Christian apologist is, that 
these forces be dislodged and their citadel destroyed. 

_ It may be well here to state two answers which have been 
given to our inquiry, before more formally stating our own. 

1. It is said ‘by some that our conception of God is at once 
reliable and exhaustive. We not only apprehend, but we 
comprehend Him. We know Him adequately, fully, com- 
pletely, even as He knows Himself. There is great variety 
among the holders.of this view, as to the method of attaining it. 
Some assert that it is by immediate intuition, by direct vision 
of the reason. Others derive it from the assumed relation 
and correspondence between God and man. Man, say they, 
is not only an image of God, but he is a full-size image. God 
and man belong tu the same category of supernatural being, 
and we can reason from one to the other in either direction, 
without any abatement. God is uncreated cause; man is 
created cause, but no less a cause for that, — self-determining, 
independent, and cannot be compelled even by Omnipotence. 
According to this theory, we can say, either that God is an 
infinite man, or that man is a finite God. Hence, man may 
not only criticise the contents of any divine revelation, and 
question any verdict in the judgment of his Maker, but, by 
his self-formed principles of honor and right, he may even put 
his Maker on trial and supplement his Word. 
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This we understand to be the position of theological ration- 
alism, showing itself in this country in quarters where ration- 
alism would be scornfully denied,— where, indeed, it would 
be claimed that rationalism is alone successfully subverted. 

2. A second reply is, that the question itself is scarcely 
pertinent; that we know nothing at all about it. The dispro- 
portion between God and man,—the infinite and the finite, — 
is so intrinsic and essential, that there is no possibility of 
reasoning from one to the other. In our furthest flights of 
speculation, we can never pass beyond our human conscious- 
ness, we can never escape the trammels and limits and laws of 
human thought. Hence, we cannot compare our conception 
of God with God Himself, and cannot, therefore, pronounce 
either for or against its reliability. Our knowledge of God 
may be as unlike the reality as sight is unlike sound. Still, 
it is the best we can attain to, and is doubtless the best for us 
in the present state. [Knowledge for us is designed to be regu- 
lative, not speculative; to control the will, not satisfy the 
reason. With this view, faith is not the conquered assent of 
the soul to the clear-voiced testimony of the understanding,— 
the complement and the crown of reason. It results rather 
from the impotence of reason, and is the bewildered silence of 
the heart, bafiled and cowering before the irreconcilable con- 
fusions and contradictions of the head. 

This we understand to be the position of Mr. Mansel,—a posi- 
tion naturally and inevitably consequent upon the doctrine of 
the unqualified relativity of all human knowledge,—that the 
culmination of our hopes of knowing God is in a profound nes- 
cience. His language is: “ We cannot say that our conception 
of the Divine Nature exactly resembles that Nature in its abso- 
lute existence ; for we know not what that absolute existence 
is. But for the same reason, we are equally unable to say 
that it does not resemble; for, if we know not the Absolute 
and Infinite at all, we cannot say how far it is or is not capable 
of likeness or unlikeness to the Relative and Finite. We must 
remain content with the belief that we have that knowledge 
of God which is best adapted to our wants and training. How 
far that knowledge represents God as he is, we know not, and 
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we have no need toknow.” (Limits, p. 145.) Strong as this 
ground may be from which to contend againt rationalism and 
dogmatism, it certainly furnishes motives for religious indif- 
ference and epicureanism (in both the philosophical and the 
popular sense) which will not lie unused. Mr. Mansel justly 
restricts the immediate office of reason to the evzdences of 
Christianity, but if these evidences cannot introduce man to 
the object of Christianity, they are surely unworthy of the 
name. By removing that beyond the field of our knowledge 
he deprives these of their dignity and value. It is useless to 
examine God’s witnesses if they are dumb, or if their responses 
are ambiguous. Our objection to Mr. Mansel’s view is that 
it is deficient as a positive guide for reason, and as a support 
for faith. It stifles thought rather than controls it, and under- 
mines the faith it would commend. 

Ilf. Our own answer has been already more than intima- 
ted. We do not suppose it possible to attain an exhaustive 
’ knowledge of God, or of any of his works. The authentic seal 
of his handiwork is set in the absolute incomprehensibility of all 
and singular that He has done; and we might safely challenge 
any lithologist with a pledge to give him an all-comprehensive 
definition of God, when he should do the same for the meanest 
pebble by the wayside. But because our powers are limited, 
they are not therefore delusive. Because we do not know 
everything, we are not hence compelled to admit that we know 
nothing. Our necessary conceptions of God, as of other 
objects of knowledge, are partial, but reliable. We would 
here commend the words of Mr. Mansel himself, which he 
seems elsewhere to have forgotten: “If partial knowledge 
must not be treated as if it were.complete, neither, on the other 
hand, may it be identitied with total ignorance. The false 
humanity which assumes that it can know nothing, is often as 
dangerous as the false pride which assumes that it knows 
everything. . . . . Wemay find ourselves reasoning to 
prove the worthlessness of reason.” (Page 61.) “It does not 
follow that our representations are untrue because they are 
imperfect.” (Page 146.) Our conceptions are inadequate, in 
the sense of being neither exhaustive nor fully comprehensive 
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representations of his nature and being; but they are true and 
trustworthy. The larger knowledge possessed by higher in- 
telligences, or by God himself, would correct and complete, 
but would not essentially change them nor set them aside. 
Man may possess absolute truth—may participate in that 
knowledge which is common to all orders of cognitive being, 
and which constitutes their distinguishing heritage,— that 
knowledge which is essentially affected neither by lapse of 
ages nor by gradation or circumstances of rational existence. 

At this point two objections present themselves, and demand 
removal. The first rests upon the use of the word “ partial” 
above, and the second upon the use of the word “ absolute.” 

(1.) The first objection cannot be better stated than as 
given by Mr. Mansel. “The supposition [that we may have 
a partial knowledge of the infinite and the absolute] refutes 
itself. To have a partial knowledge of an object, is to know a 
part of it, but not the whole. But the part of the infinite 
which is supposed to be known must be itself either infinite or 
finite. If it is infinite, it presents the same difficulties as 
before. If it is finite, the point in question is conceded, and 
our consciousness is allowed to be limited to finite objects. 

Sut in truth it is obvious, on a moment’s reflection, that neither 
the Absolute nor the Infinite can be represented in the form 
of a whole composed of parts. Not the Absolute ; for the ex- 
istence of a whole is dependent on the existence of its parts. 
Not the Infinite ; for if any part is infinite, it cannot be dis- 
tinguished from the whole ; and if each part is finite, no num- 
ber of such parts can constitute the Infinite.” (Page 97.) 
“If the Infinite is too large for the mind of man, it can only 
be recognized by some other mind, or by some faculty in man 
which is not mind. But no such faculty is or can be assumed. 
In admitting that we do not recognize the Infinite in its entire 
extension, it is admitted that we do not recognize it as infinite.” 
(Page 278.) 

We wish Mr. Mansel had told us whether, by the Infinite 
and Absolute in the above and other similar passages, he 
means the Infinite Personal Jehovah, who has revealed Him- 
self in creation and in the Bible, or whether it is some meta- 
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physical abstraction, with which logical thimble-riggers per- 
form their jugglery, to the infinite perplexity of plain people. 
We have partial knowledge of an object when we perfectly 
know any part, or imperfectly know any part, or imperfectly 
know the whole. Now we do not profess to know perfectly 
any part of God, but we do profess to know somewhat of God 
as a whole. And our knowledge is of the true God, the real 
Sun of his people, and no mean sun, simply assumed to make 
our moral reckonings by. The Atlantic ocean cannot be put 
into a quart measure; yet we may procure a quart of sea 
water, and it will tell us almost everything respecting the At- 
lantic ocean except its extent. We suppose that infinite pow- 
er is power, and infinite wisdom is wisdom, and infinite love 
is love, and infinite holiness is holiness. We certainly can 
have some conception of holiness, and love, and wisdom, and 
power ; nor does the fact that they are infinite alter their 
quality as spiritual energies. 

(2.) Itis again objected that we cannot know absolute truth, 
which Mr. Mansel well defines as “ truth in relation to all in- 
telligences.” (Page 147.) It has been more than once shown 
in this Review, that the doctrine of the relativity of all human 
knowledge, as expounded by Sir Wm. Hamilton and Mr. 
Mansel, is untenable,—and that, too, upon the principles of 
natural realism. We need now only to give it brief notice. 
Knowledge, say they, implies a relation between that which 
knows and that which is known; for if the object did not 
come into cognizable relation with the subject, there could be 
no consciousness or apprehension of its existence and nature. 
Granted. Therefore, they conclude, what is known is not the 
related object, but simply the relation of the object,—the 
object as it appears to us, and not as it is in itself. The con- 
clusion contradicts the premise. The object as it is in itself is 
in relation to our faculties, beeause we and the object belong 
to the same scheme of things ; and the adaptation is mutual, 
in order that we may gain knowledge ; therefore what we 
know is the object itself, by virtue of its relations to us. 

But our present purpose requires that we look at this ques- 
tion under another aspect. ‘Any object of knowledge has a 
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two-fold value,—first, what it manifests concerning itself, and 
second, what it deposes concerning its author. We may study 
an engine either to learn the number and connection and 
functions of its parts, or to learn the skill and genius of its 
builder. In the first instance, our study is one of simple in- 
spection, with the inference, through our necessary laws of 
thought, of the value of the engine for its proposed use. In 
the second instance, the engine is the symbol or language by 
which another mind addresses ours, and by which we infer its 
nature and practical skill. We cannot know other minds by 
intuition or immediate consciousness ; we can only know them 
by their words and works ; but the degree in which we under- 
stand these (supposing their authenticity established), is 
always the measure as well as the means of our knowledge of 
their authors. Now Creation in its widest extent, physical 
and rational, and Revelation, are symbols through which God 
makes known his nature and will. These symbols are related 
to us, else we could not understand them or know of their ex- 
istence ; but they are equally related to God, and so express 
precisely what we understand. Man is not an isolated being, 
and for himself alone. He is part of a harmonious and single 
system, which finds its unity and its life in God. God organ- 
ized man for the attainment of truth respecting himself, and 
He arranged all things else as ancillary to this. The splendid 
scheme of adjustments discernible in nature reaches all the 
way from the creature up to the Creator. The adjustment of 
things to man at one end of the chain is no greater and more 
complete than their adjustment to God at the other. We 
believe that what man may understand to be the language of 
Nature and Scripture is what God intended to say, and what 
God intended to say is the truth, 




























absolute and immutable 
truth. Any other supposition is unworthy of God and unsatis- 
fying to man. 

No one who has read Hugh Miller’s “ Zestimony of the 
Rocks,” can forget the beauty and the force with which he 
argues for the Bible truth that man was made in the image of 
God, from the 4 wan principles of skill and taste exhibited 
by the Create in the construction and beautifying of the pre- 
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adamic earth. “Just as we infer from the mechanical con- 
trivances of the Creative-Worker that He possesses a certain 
identity of mind in the constructive department with his 
creature-workers,—and this upon the principle on which we 
infer an identity of mind between the creature-workers of 
China, ancient Egypt, and our own country, seeing that their 
works are identical,—must we not also infer, on the same 
principle, that He possesses in the esthetic department a cer- 
tain identity with them also.” “The appearance in nature, 
age after age, of the same forms and colors of beauty which 
man, in gratifying his taste for the lovely in shape and hue, is 
ever reproducing, does seem to justify our inference of an 
identity of mind in this provinee.” (Testimony of the Rocks, 
p. 254.) The argument is valid, and is of much wider reach. 
We may learn the intellectual and moral characteristics of 
Jehovah through their manifestation in what He has done and 
is doing. The sole end of creation is to glorify God by the 
communication of a knowledge of Him to his rational creatures. 
Knowledge, then, is in a sense relative, and at the same time 
in a sense absolute. The relation does not destroy its abso- 
luteness, but becomes the means of establishing its certitude. 

We come back to the affirmation that our necessary con- 
ceptions of God are reliable ; that they give to us partial but 
positive knowledge of their Object. We may vindicate this 
affirmation by three arguments, which might be expanded into 
as many separate lines of defence. The first builds on the 
mode of forming the conceptions, or the trustworthiness of our 
mental constitution ; the second on the object of the concep- 
tions, or the truthfulness of God ; the third on the purpose,— 
the final cause,—of the conceptions, or an immutable morality. 

1. The trustworthiness of our mental constitution. If our 
necessary conceptions of God are not reliable, it is nevertheless 
impossible to disprove their reliability. If our mental constitu- 
tion—our consciousness—our necessary laws of thought-—affirm 
anything, they affirm the truthfulness and trustworthiness of our 
necessary conceptions. This is on all hands conceded. To 
deny these, then, is to assert that our mental constitution speaks 
false ; but the only power within us which can make this asser- 
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tion is our mental constitution itself; that is, we must admit the 
reliability of a witness when he testifies to his own mendacity. 
It requires the word of an apostle to confirm the testimony of a 

Cretian that the Cretians are always liars. If our necessary 

modes of thinking are false, the defect is not only incurable, 

but its existence as a defect can never be known, for we can 

know only according to our necessary modes of thinking. 

Thorough-going scepticism, therefore, so far from being philo- 

sophical, is suicidal. It is not the fair resultant and equipoise 

of arguments for and against the reliability of consciousness. 

There is, there can be, no ground for disbelief here ; there can 

be no ground for doubt even. If we are in error in maintain- 

ing as a fundamental article of philosophical belief, the abso- 
lute and universal veracity of consciousness, the means used 

to remove the error must vindicate our belief before they can 
operate to subvert it. The unvarying and incessant and un- 
impeachable testimony of consciousness shuts us up to un- 
qualified faith in its validity. Our necessary conceptions 
cannot but be believed as reliable. 

2. The truthfulness of God. God certainly assumes to 
reveal himself through our necessary conceptions. No other 
mode of revelation is possible. The Divine Veracity is 
pledged that this revelation is real. Of necessity imperfect, 
it must yet be reliable and growingly intelligible. We do not 
forget that Hume (“ Enguiry Concerning Human Under- 
standing,” sec. 12,) calls this “recourse to the veracity of 
the Supreme Being in order to prove the veracity of our 
senses” a “very unexpected circuit.” But an examination 
of his argument shows that he sustains ours. He is aiming 
at those idealists who hold to the value of consciousness as a 
witness for the reality of the internal world, but deny her 
equally clear testimony for the reality of the external world, 
and appeal to the veracity of the Creator for the validity of 
their procedure. Only those, he replies, can justly make such 
appeal who acknowledge consciousness to be wnéversally truth- 
ful. We can only refer to, but cannot quote, the confirmatory 
discussion of Dr. MeCosh, (“ Jntuctions of the Mind,” chapter 
on Ontology, especially pp. 370, 383.) 
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When Jesus says, “ He that hath seen me hath seen the 
Father ;” when an evangelist adds, “ He that hath received 
Christ’s testimony hath set to his seal that God is true;” we 
take the declarations as worth all in philosophy that they are 
in religion. We may know more of God than we now do; 
but we can never know Him as essentially different from. our 
‘present conception. Truth is conformity of our conceptions 
to their objects. The standard of truth for conceptions of God 
must be his own reai nature. To this the mental constitution 
of man hes been conformed. If the divine veracity is not a 
pledge that through Creation and Revelation, by the instra- 
ment of our mental constitution, we can gain real and reliable 
knowledge of God, then we stand with Pilate, asking, “ What 
is truth?” with no hope of a reply from the Universe or its 
Creator, if indeed there be a Universe or a Creator. Our 
response to the lotty challenge of Jehovah must be the muti- 
lated echo of his own words: “ Is there any God besides me? 
I know noé any.” 

3. If our necessary conceptions of God are unreliable, there 
is no more a foundation for immutable morality. “ Be ye holy, 
for Lam holy,” is God’s highest command to man, enforced 
by his strongest sanction. Dut if the sanction be invalid, then 
the objection is null. If God is not, in his very being holy,— 
as we are compelled to conceive of holiness,—then his require- 
ment that we be holy falls away. There can be no such essential 
discrepancy between regulative and speculative truth, as Mr, 
Mansel would intimate. Yea, the regulative energy of any 
doctrine is in the precise ratio of its truthfulness. There is 
no binding force in a lie, or even in a reasonable doubt. *The 
moral law is able to command the conscience of man only 
because God is truthfully represented alike in the conscience 
and in the law. The law is Ged’s declaration of his nature 
the conscience is God’s most distinct witness in man, that man 
was made in the image of God ; in the fine expression of a 
living writer, (Shedd, in Bib. Sac. for Oct., 1859, p. 731,) “the 
ethical part of man’s being ..... . is the finite contacting 
point in man that corresponds with the infinite surface in 
God.” Sir Wm. Hamilton may say that “a God understood 
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is no God at all.” We admit it, but insist, as a correlative 
proposition, that a God not at all understood is no God, so far 
as his authority over us is concerned. Moral character rests 
entirely upon the validity of our conceptions of Him ; upon 
a reasonable and defensible belief that his commands accord 
with his character. Nothing can move an upright man but 
truth, just as nothing seems worthy of an upright God but 
truth. “ We must remain content,” says Mr. Mansel, “with 
the belief that we have that knowledge of God which is best 
adapted to our wants and training. How far that knowledge 
represents God as He is, we know not, and we have no need 
to know.” Unspeakably sad, if true, but who will assure us ? 
Man would embrace his Maker, but is deceived, for aught he 
knows, with a “ passing shadow.” So we are all—Christian 
and heathen — idol worshippers ; with this difference, that for 
the Christian, Jehovah makes the idol. If our necessary con- 
ceptions of God are not reliable, then truth is a word without 
meaning; and truth once gone, morality has neither motive 
nor foundation. : 

A word, in closing, as to the practical influence of the view 
we have been endeavoring to present. We are told by those 
who claim that all human knowledge is of the relative only, 
that their doctrine is preéminently a discipline of humility. 
Man must feel that the flower of all science is a profound and 
irresolvable nescience, that the fruit of knowledge is a “learned 
ignorance,” that, in a word, he is 


“ Cabined, cribbed, confined, bound in,” 


by the limitations and restrictions of his nature, before he will 
properly appreciate and acknowledge the low and degraded 
position to which he has been consigned by his Maker. We 
are free to confess that if we had no other reason for rejecting 
this doctrine, we should do so on the ground of its practical 
bearing on the aspirations and hopes of man. The more man 
knows, the more conscious he is of the infinite ocean of knowl- 
edge stretching away before him into eternity. But this is 
the heritage of his immortality, and he surveys it with raptur- 
ous delight,—a “joy unspeakable and full of glory,”—unless 
387 
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he has been “despoiled through vain philosophy.” It is this 
which kindles a fine phrenzy in the heart of the enthusiastic 
Christian scholar, causing him to “hunger and thirst after 
righteousness,” and to live upon “every word that proceedeth 
out of the mouth of God.” Man has nothing he need be ashamed 
of or lament over, except sin. If this were removed, it would 
take with it the last vestige of pride,and leave only that of which 
pride is the sinful perversion,—a noble and worthy dignity. 
There is nothing in our original constitution or endowments, 
or necessary modes of thinking, that we should blush for, or 
wish other than it is. Man is not a truncated being,—some 
higher intelligence imprisoned forever in Plato’s cave, to gaze 
with pensive longings upon the flitting and intangible shadows 
of a realm he may not see. God was not ashamed to create 
him in his own image, to call him “very good,” and to con- 
stitute him crown and chief of his Creation. Surely we need 
not regret that which our Maker and Archetype regards as 
worthy of Himself. -We know, we feel, the fearful blight of 
sin,—that it gathers a thick darkness about all our hopes, and 
intercepts or refracts every ray of heavenly light. But sin 
may be eradicated through the Gospel, and we become com- 
plete in Christ. In Him who is Lord of all worlds we become 
heirs of the ages and inheritors of the earth. We have the 
freedom of the universe, and whatever is necessary to our 
perfection and blessedness we are privileged and commanded 
to appropriate. We should as soon think of impugning the 
wisdom of God because the delicate petals of a rose cannot 
be wrought into an ocean steamer, or its perfume be used as 
motive power for the engine, as to have a thought of sadness 
or repining because man was not somehow made other than 
he is. Philosophy and religion are at one. In the name of 
both we may say to the Christian, “ All things are yours and 
ye are Christ’s, and Christ is God’s ;” “In Christ are hid all 
the treasures of wisdom and knowledge ;” “ Unto you it is 
given to know the mysteries of the kingdom of heaven ;” 
“ This is life eternal, to know the only true God.” Philosophy 
must leave the classic precincts of Athens and Rome for the 
sacred borders of Jerusalem; the Llissus and the Tiber for 
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“ Siloa’s brook ;” she must relinquish her meditations in the 
groves of the Academy for those suggested in the garden of 
Gethsemane and beneath the shadow of the Cross ; she must 
exchange her ambiguous oracles for the sure and abiding word 
of Him who spake as never man spake. Then will her com- 
plaint through the wise Plato, “God is hard to find,” give 
place to the beatitude of the Omniscient Jesus, “ Blessed are 
the pure in heart, for they shall see God ;” then may she re- 
ceive for her votaries the kingly diadem of true divine knowl- 
edge, and we be able to speak, “ not in the words which man’s 
wisdom teacheth, but which the Holy Ghost teacheth.” 








Articte IL.—NOTES ON THE MYSTICS. 


+ 
> 





Mysticism has originated in the desire and effort to escape 
from the sphere of the senses and appetites, and to rise to 
communion with God. The name has been applied not only 
to a general tendency of the human mind, but to the prin- 
ciples which have been inculcated, the plans which have been 
suggested, and the practices that have been adopted for the 
religious perfection of our natures. We propose to discuss the 
doctrines which Mysticism has advanced, and to consider its 
results. The extent of the subject will prevent an exhaustive 
treatment, and we have, therefore, entitled our essay Notes on 
the Mystics. 

Mysticism has flourished both in Pagan and Christian lands. 
In Paganism it appeared in two forms — the Emanative and 
the Pantheistic. In Christian lands it has spread into more 
numerous branches—the Ecclesiastical, the Psychological, the 
Scientific, and the Devotional. 


I. 





PAGAN MYSTICISM. 


Emanation, the oldest of the Pagan systems,* teaches that 
all things descend from God by successive deteriorations. 





* Schlegel, Wisdom of the Indians, B. I, Ch. i. 
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This doctrine is found in the first part of the laws of Menu, 
and of the Vedas, and constitutes what is termed the Mimans4 
system among the Hindoos. It is often confounded with 
Pantheism, which, however, is precisely opposed to it. Pan- 
theism is fundamental immorality ; for if everything is God, 
we need to acquire no virtue, and to submit to no discipline. 
3ut Emanation, which represents everything as at a greater 
or less distance from God, affords room for an effort to return 
to the primeval light and perfection. Hence it is not wonder- 
ful.that this system has exercised a wider and more lasting 
influence than any other. Still in its idea, Emanation is the 
most deeply tragical of systems: it is the philosophy of a 
ruined world ; it proclaims as its great principle our loss, our 
degradation, and our guilt; it is the inventor of the four 
seasons celebrated by the poets, the seasons of gold, of silver, 
of iron, and of brass, the symbols of the perpetual deteriora- 
tion of the human race. It is the source of the awful terror 
that broods over the Dramas of A‘schylus. It is the secret 
of that dread of death which interrupts the festive strains of 
Catullus and Propertius. It presents the amazing contrast of 
God the blessed, with the universe accursed ; for the true God 
was known when the doctrine of Emanation began ; and in 
the laws of Menu, side by side with truthful exhibitions of the 
divine attributes, of immortality, of the future state, appear 
the recorded cries of human anguish. Opposed to the beauty 
and glory of the Creator, stands the vision of a sinful, suffer- 
ing, dying world. The traces of this doctrine are found every- 
where among the heathen nations. From Persia and India 
it extended to Greece. It pervaded the teachings of Pythag- 
oras. It found an abode in the dark, colossal temples of 
Egypt. It was acknowleged by the Celts. It perverted Juda- 
ism by the Cabala; and in Gnosticism, united its fundamental 
principles with christian doctrines and terms. It has, even 
succeeded in later times in establishing an esoteric school of 
Mahometan philosophy in Persia and Arabia. And every- 
where it has commended systems of lustration and self-denial, 
which have promised the reunion of man with God, but which 
in effect have only added new burdens to an existence wretched 
enough already. 
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We shall have occasion hereafter to observe this doctrine 
in its Christian guise. Before dismissing the subject now, we 
may remark that it wears its most attractive appearance in 
the writings of those Alexandrian philosophers who claimed 
for their speculations the authority of Plato’s great name. In 
the Neoplatonic philosophy, Emanation was relieved of its 
most forbidding features. It was no longer a process of 
deterioration, but became a development. The Primal Being 
produced his image, who was the creator of the world of ideas, 
the pure, the perfect and the changeless Reason. In its turn, 
this intelligence produced the World Soul, to whose plastic and 
persistent power we owe the wonders of creation and provi- 
idence. As applied to our sphere of existence, Neoplatonism 
ignores facts of human sinfulness and misery. It regards 
almost exclusively the wants of intellect. It represents man 
as immured in matter, and yet related to a higher existence, 
as a ray of light which at the same instant links the earth and 
the heavens together ; and represents it as his business here, 
to dissolve his material connexions, to enter into the sphere 
of ideas, to unite himself in ecstatic contemplation with the 
infinite Reason, so that hereafter no distinction shall exist 
between his thoughts and the very source of thought.* The 
hope of the philosopher is that after death he will enter into 
the sphere of ideas, and that there a new advance shall be 
practicable. As here he rose to reason, there he will contem- 
plate the glory of the Primal Being, until he shall be permitted 
to enter into union with that ineffable nature, losing person- 
ality, consciousness, and everything human, so soon as that 
mystic relation is formed. Neoplatonism is, then, the deifica- 







































tion of genius. It is more than a system of thought. It isa 
" majestic polity. In professedly Christian lands the silence or 
even the faith of sceptics has sometimes been purchased by the 
. conferring of honors strictly ecclesiastical upon them. In the 
days when Paganism seemed to have lost its hold upon the 
’ * Letter of Plotinus to Flaccus, a. p. 260, quoted by Vaughan, “ Hours with 
ih the Mystics,’ Vol. I, p. 87, where he maintains that the highest degree of 


knowledge is founded on the identity of the mind knowing with the object 
known. 
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most influential minds, Plotinus sought to reanimate their 
faith in the ancient system, by proposing to them a nobler 
boon. Himself a man of genius, he represented genius first 
as the shining image of divinity, and then as divinity itself.* 
Nowhere does the aristocratic spirit of antiquity appear more 
distinctly. The multitude, with whom great reforms and vital 
religions always begin their work, are overlooked. Neopla- 
tonism with all its beautiful dreams of excellence, left them 
as it found them, in superstition and sensuality. 

Pantheistic Mysticism is later in its origin than the system 
which we have just considered, yet for many centuries ran 
parallel with it. It is the most recent Indian system. It was 
taught by the Buddhists and the Chinese philosopher Fo, and 
secured a wide dominion in Eastern and Middle Asia a thous- 
and years before the Christian era. It regards God as unchange- 
able, infinite and absolute in such a sense that everything is 
God, and God is everything. Whatever seems to be finite is 
mere delusion, for nothing is real but unity. The manifold 
objects of the earth are but a shadow. The earth is empty as 
the profoundest night, but God shines and all things appear 
in his light. When the light shall be withdrawn, the unsub- 
stantial shapes it has exhibited will sink back into nothingness. 
According to this doctrine man has no independent existence. 
There is neither truth nor falsehood, vice nor virtue. Existence 
has no object. Its votaries may either surrender themselves 
to an epicurean indolence, or may seek to annihilate self by 
constraints, austerities, suicide, by horrors of self-torture, from 
which the mind turns away appalled and almost incredulous. 
The Vedanta system, which is a complete Pantheism, has pro- 
duced both these results. 

The philosophy of Spinoza, a Jew of Holland, who simply 
reaffirmed a great Oriental doctrine, has effected the revival 
of Pantheism in modern times. His teachings are a logical 
unfolding of the idea of substance, which he makes to be the 
same as God. The whole system is contained in definitions 
that are assumed, not proved ; and its results, which are thrown 





“Compare Degerando Histoire comparee des Systemes, &c., Tome III, p. 376. 
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into geometrical forms, deny personlity and liberty, whether 
human or divine.* His views have attracted attention on ac- 
count of their depth and peculiarity, at least in the West, though 
they have been familiar to the Asiatic mind for centuries.+ 
And finally Spinoza’s simple and noble life, which renounced 
all sensual pleasure, and sought its enjoyments only in the 
world of thought, have conciliated regard,t although the 
positions he assumed were opposed at once to civil liberty and 
revealed religion. Besides, his disciples in Germany were 
affected by the reaction against the French atheism. The 
restlessness of the American mind is sufficient to account for 
a similar phenomenon in our own country. Yet whatever 
excuses for its reappearance may be urged, Pantheism can 
exist only to the injury of the best interests of mankind. To 
say nothing of its false cosmological theories, it has been asso- 
ciated with the denial of the inspiration of the Bible; it 
acknowledges as God a being who in truth has never existed. 
It is a belief most unreasonable, for it invests matter with the 
attributes of thought. It is a worship more degrading than 


idolatry, for that worships stocks and stones, while this recog- 
nizes God in objects that Fetichism itself would blush to adore. 
He who clothes everything with divinity, must worship not 


“heroes” only, but the meanest of his race, and the most 
stupid of the brute creation. Pantheism rightly calls the uni- 
verse divine ; but the cosmos bears this character, not because 
God is its substance, but because he is its creative canse, ats 
original types are in him, and to everything in space he gives 
being, force and activity.§ 

II.—CHRISTIAN MYSTICISM. 


We have thus briefly sketched the two schemes of doctrine 
which have divided the Pagan world, and still, whatever name 
they bear, retain a Pagan character. We have seen them 
begin ina primordial tradition which gradually becomes more 





* (Euvres. Paris, 1843. Ethique. Tome II. 

t The indebtedness of Spinoza to Plotinus also has been noticed by Tenneman. 
$ Vie par Colerus. Paris. P. 20, sqq. 

§ So Albert the Great and Aquinas, Neand, iv, 449, 452, 
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obscure, until it identifies God and the universe, and produces 
a religion scarcely better than atheism. We have now to 
weigh the influence of Mysticism upon the Christian mind. 
It is but natural to expect that the Pantheism of the old phi- 
losophy and esoteric theology, would reappear to some extent 
in the early Christian communities. Converted men would 
bring some of their old beliefs into the new system ; the litera- 
ture of the world was impregnated with this subtle spirit ; and 
finally, the Apologists sought proofs for their religion in the 
acknowledged tenets of Gentilism. The highest examples of 
heathen genius and virtue commended a religion whose pri- 
mary tenet was that a universal, pervasive spirit existed, to 
which matter was opposed, and to which by asceticism man 
might attain. This idea, too hastily adopted, manifests itself 
not only in the writings of the Gnostics and other heretics, but 
underlies some of the patristic works, as those of Clement of 
Alexandria, and is distinctly asserted in the poems of Synesius.* 
But without entering into this large field, we must content 
ourselves with considering the great mystical systems which 
have existed under Christian names. We will distinguish each 
by its central idea and its principal representative. Eccle- 
siastical Mysticism, which is based upon the church constitu- 
tion, is represented by the pretended Dionysius, the Areopagite. 
Psychological Mysticism, which is based upon the constitution 
of the human soul, is represented by Jacob Boehmen. Scien- 
tific Mysticism, at whose foundation lies a scheme of nature, is 
represented by Emanuel Swedenborg. Devotional Mysticism, 
which springs from a loving heart and expresses itself in acts 
of worship, is represented by Theresa, the Spanish Carmelite. 
These four may be denominated as preéminently the Christian 
Mystics. 

The works attributed to Dionysius, the Areopagite,+ are 
probably the productions of some Greek monk of the fifth 
century. They teach the system of Ecclesiastical Mysticism. 





* See Hymns, III and V. 
t Dictionnaire de Patrologie, Migne, Tome IJ, 71,87, &c. Vaughan’s Mys- 
ties, I, 120, 399. 
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His doctrine may be thus summed up. The objects we behold 
are not only the works of God, but the emblems and receptacles 
of his invisible blessings. An uninterrupted succession of 
ranks, each superior to that which follows it, unites creation 
with Deity. Nearest to him is the heavenly hierarchy, con- 
sisting of three ranks of intelligences, each rank being divided 
into three orders. In the first rank are the bright and burning 
Seraphim, the wise Cherubim, and the Constant Thrones ; in 
the second are the Dominions, who are exalted above every- 
thing false and vile, the active and invincible Virtues and the 
dignified and orderly Powers ; in the third are the Principal- 
ities who direct, the Archangels who govern, and the Angels 
who are ambassadors of the Lord. The divine blessings are 
gradually diminished as they are distributed to each order by 
that which precedes, and before they reach the earth have 
imparted energy to nine choirs of the heavenly host. A 
similar arrangement prevails on earth. Yet with this differ- 
ence : men who are imprisoned in the body need that sensible 
images should direct them to God; hence Providence provides 
for their wants by establishing among them the Sacraments 
and the Priesthood. Our duty is to use these provisions as a 
means of assimilation toGod. We must discover the nature, 
practice the rites, and enter into the spiritual sense of the Sac- 
raments, that they may contribute to our perfection. And for 
the good of society and as a rule of life, we must carefully 
honor and maintain the privileges of the ecclesiastical hie- 
rarchy. Thus shall our flesh be spiritualized, our souls be 
be made godlike, and our whole natures return to their author. 
It is true also that in some of his writings Dionysius commends 
the duties of meditation, prayer and practical godliness. 

His general plan, however, is a blending of Neoplatonism 
with a perverted form of Christianity. Instead of the Pagan, 
he adopted the idea of the Church Hierarchy of three orders 
as the foundation of his scheme. The priest as the mediator 
between God and man, the sacrament as the agency by which 
a divine light was communicated to the soul—such were the 
bases upon which he reared his cloud structure of mystery. 
The heaven that he described was simply the church -of his 
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age, magnified and translated to the skies. His writings, in- 
troduced into Europe in the ninth century, under the name 
of the patron saint of the French, gave a new impulse to the 
western mind, and produced a healthful reaction against 
formality and scholasticism. But their ultimate effects were 
pernicious. At the bottom his system is only a christianizing 
of the Jewish priesthood and the Pagan rites. His idea ot 
the Church as the representative of God, and as his earthly 
vice-regent, produced a spirit of pride and a series of conflicts 
which have little benefited either the church or the world. It 
necessarily involved a perpetual crusade upon civil govern- 
ment. Instead of raising men to heaven, it established an 
earthly despotism whose essential meanness was hidden by 
spiritual names. And, further, by attaching salvation to 
ecclesiastical orders and forms, it reduced men more and more 
under the influence of the carnal and the outward in religion. 
Not only forms, but the forms of forms, as statues, pictures, 
‘dresses, and architectural devices, were multiplied without 
limit, and were superstitiously relied upon. These, as Bernard 
has remarked, while they excite delight and reverence, repress 
the true feeling of devotion.* A taste for beauty supplants 
the love for holiness. On the contrary, the Christian doctrine 
of forms is, that the Divine has incarnated itself in Jesus 
of Nazareth, whose truth his ministers declare, and the facts 
of whose history are set forth in the Scriptures and in the 
ordinances he has appointed. ‘Thus the supernatural reveals 
itself sensibly, and invites and enables men to aspire to God. 
But this doctrine is fatal to the Hierarchy of Dionysius, the 
Areopagite. 

We approach with some distrust the next system—the Psy- 
chological—although its representative is nothing more than a 
little, illiterate German cobbler. Jacob Boehment+ is the 
most profound of the mystical writers. He is the philosopher 
who, blending the highest object of earthly knowledge with 
religion, has taken as his point of departure the human soul, 





* Neand iv, 264. 


tWorks. London. 1763. Ennemdser’s Hist. of Magic. Bohn. II, 297-325. 
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and with this single key unlocks the highest mysteries. The 
state of God in his original, independent existence, is like that 
of the soul before it is affected by desire. He is unnameable 
and unknown until he manifests himself in action, when he 
appears in Trinity. The eternal will feeling the yearning of 
desire, the unity seeking itself, is the Father; the delight 
with which the unity discovers and reflects upon itself, is the 
Son; and the outgoing by which the unity proceeds from 
itself, is the Spirit. It is the human trinity of desire, thought, 
and energy, transferred to the heavenly throne. But now this 
yearing of desire in Deity, this painful sense of want, is the 
root of all darkness, bitterness and wrath, which appear in the 
elements, and is the deep underground of creation; but which 
at first was concealed under God's manifestations of love, 
light, and power, as the baleful meteors are hidden from our 
sight by the sun. The first Nature, an emanation from God, 
was a universe of glory, which included three spheres, each 
filled with flaming angels, and presided over by a kingly 
head. The highest of these potentates, now known as Satan, 
fell through a passion for universal monarchy, and in his 
apostacy involved the third part of heaven. The ruined sphere 
he occupied was reconstructed into an abode for man, an 
angelic creature who first lost his purity by yielding to the 
temptation of Satan, and then became imprisoned in a fleshy 
body, and subject to the dark and tormenting elements of the 
world. Then the Divine Light, the Word, became incarnate, 
raised man above the world, and revealed the way of the 
Cross as the method of perfection, and the new birth, with the 
“oreat exulting joy” that arises in it as the beginning of a 
new life. To attain unto the supernatural and supersensual, 
the Teutonic philosopher insists, in his dialogue with a disciple, 
upon the necessity of three things. “The first,” he says, “is 
that thou shouldst surrender thy will unto God, and let thyself 
down into the deeps of his mercy; the second is, that thou 
shouldst hate thine own self, and not do that whereunto thy 
will impelleth thee ; the third is, that thou shouldst bring thy- 
self into subjection unto the Cross, that thou mayest be able 
to bear the assaults of Nature and creature. If thou wilt do 
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this, God will inspeak into thee, and will lead thy passive will 
into himself, into the supernatural deep, and thou shalt hear 
what the Lord speaketh in thee.” These seem to be the great 
outlines of his system. It is fundamentally a psychology. An 
infinite soul passing from desire to thought, and thence to 
action, is his idea of Divinity. A finite soul surrendering 
desire, thought, and action to a superior will, is his idea of 
perfection. Yet it is not easy to comprehend Boehmen’s ideas. 
The language is exceedingly obscure. The name of his first 
production, “ Aurora, or the Morning Redness in the East,” 
may well describe its blended lights and shadows. The 
thoughts seem too large for expression, vainly striving in a 
narrow and grotesque vocabulary to express the beauty and 
the terror of that divine universe in which our lot is cast. 

The third system, which we have denominated Scientific 
Mysticism, originated with Emanuel Swedenborg,* the North- 
ern seer. IJlis attention early was called to religious subjects 
in the house of his father, a Lutheran clergyman, and in his 
travels in Europe when he became of age, he was pained to 
observe the declining state of piety. His manhood was spent 
in the study of Nature. But he studied the world, not for 
itself only, but in the hope to find everywhere the traces of the 
Creator, and of the plan upon which he had constructed it. 
Not until the decline of life did Swedenborg appear in a new 
character, claiming to be a teacher who had been appointed 
to unfold to men the mysterious works and word of God. 
The fact that atheistic systems of nature were then in vogue, 
may explain the tendency of Swedenborg’s studies, and the 
character of the system he constructed. He sought, on his 
part, to make Nature transparent,—a revelation of the spiritual 
and the divine. He announced a great system of laws and 
forces, in which all ages, past, present, and to come, are in- 
cluded ; and all existences, God, angels, men, and the universe 
of inferior things. The central object in his system belongs to 





* True Christian Religion. Apocalypse Revealed. Apocalypse Explained. 
Divine Love and Wisdom. Divine Providence. Heaven and Hell, &c. 
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natural science.* It is the sun, the object in which creation 
began, the agency by which its inferior works were effected, 
and the emblem and outward sign of that divine Sun whose 
heart is love, whose light is wisdom, and whose outgoings are 
from everlasting. In these three attributes the Trinity sub- 
sists. And forming the creative cause, they have everywhere 
manifested themselves in his works, in man especially. To 
the primal heat, light, and efiiuence, correspond the affections, 
intelligence, and power of man. According to this scheme, 
the fall consists in the loss of love, wisdom and moral power. 
Redemption enables him to recover these exellences. The loss 
of these is Hell, the recovery Heaven; for Hell and Heaven are 
not regions of future retribution, but present states of spiritual 
being. Swedenborg’s imagination made every science tribu- 
tary to this new, transcendental system of sun-worship. He 
also confirmed his ideas by arbitrary and fanciful interpreta- 
tions of the Scriptures, and by visions of that world unknown 
to others, but which conformed itself to his views as readily 
as Purgatory, Heaven, and Hell adapted themselves to the 
political partialities of Dante. 

The fault of that large class of Mystics who are represented by 
Boehmen and Swedenborg, is precisely the fault of the ancient 
Gnostics. They construct a religion out of their sentiments 
and imaginations, forgetting that the Christian religion con- 
sists of revealed and positive facts. The creed of Gentilism, 
so far as it was a religion at all, reduced the multitudes to a 
dependence upon human speculation. It was Christianity as 
a popular faith, not as a philosophical religion, that opposed 
and supplanted Gentilism. And Gnosticism was a reiction 
against Christianity, seeking to raise the inspired doctrines 
into a theory and science to which the common mind could 
not attain. The same objection may be urged against the pre- 
tensions of Boehmen and Swedenborg. The vague obscurity 
of their reveries may awaken enthusiasm in such a mind as 





* Swedenborg dignifies man by ascribing the human form to him in the future 
state, and even to God himself; the spirit of his system is derived from the 
powers of Nature. 
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Coleridge, or may afford principles of transcendental know]l- 
edge to such a thinker as Schelling, but they cannot sway the 
masses. And these theosophies, whatever may be their moral 
precepts, are essentially irreligious, because they substitute the 
dreams of speculatists in the place of the affecting realities and 
substantial and sacred truths of the gospel. Thus, for exam- 
ple, the atonement itself is sacrificed, by both the philosophers 
of whom we speak, to the spirit of their systems. In the New 
Testament, Redemption is a great act, related to the policy of 
Government, to the holiness, not less than to the clemency, of 
the Universal Sovereign, to the revolted state of his creatures, 
and to the penalties denounced against them. With these Mys- 
ties, it is only a channel for the communication of divine bless- 
ings, the tempered medium through which the emanations of 
divine love stream forth to their objects. Again, according 
to the declarations of the inspired writers, the Bible is the dis- 
.tinct, authoritative exposition of the Divine Will. With these 
Mystics, it is an outward shell, containing a concealed nutri- 
ment within, such as the spiritual man alone can appropriate 
—a word which means anything or everything, according to 
the consciousness of the reader. Thus, dreams become re- 
alities, and realities dreams. And to crown the absurdity, 
the illuminated seers, whose claims all men are required to 
acknowledge, write, for the most part, in a style so crabbedly 
unnatural that scarcely one man in a thousand can decipher 
its meaning. 

The last class of Mystics, the Devotional, may be repre- 
sented by the ardent spirit, around whom, as a centre, the 
mysticism of the sixteenth century revolved. For beauty, 
purity, energy, and enthusiasm, Theresa* divides with Isabella 
the glory of Spanish womanhood. She was a prominent actor 
in the sixteenth century, that stage on which the famous parts 
of Loyola and Luther were performed. For the first twenty 
years of her religious history she was an ascetic, submitting 
to the influence of the stern monk of Palestine,+ fluctuating 
between extremes of religious transport and agony, until at 

























* Women of Christianity. Kavenagh. + Jerome. 
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last the tender confessions of Augustine fell into her hands, 
and revealed to the impassioned penitent the way of love and 
peace. She remained an obedient daughter of Rome; yet 
the virtues she displayed were such as cannot be obscured by 
the gloomy shades of the cloister, or be suspected even amid 
the pitiful mummeries of superstition. It is the voice of the 
true Christian confessor that we hear singing in the depth of 
these midnight dungeons. She taught, and her life corres- 
ponded with her teachings, that self-denial, contemplation, 
and prayer are the methods by which the soul first sinks into 
nothingness, like a worm hiding itself in the earth, and then 
rises, winged and exultant, to spurn terrestial things, and to 
float in the air and bask in the light of heaven. The beauti- 
ful, dark-eyed Spaniard, who appears in so many works of art 
with the pen, the sign of a doctor of the church, held modestly 
in her hand, has not inappropriately been assigned a place 
among the teachers of mankind. She is the representative of 
that illustrious class to which Bonaventura, Tauler, Ruysbroch, 
and other “friends of God,” belonged, and she perpetuated 
their influence. Francis of Sales, and Madame Chautal, 
whose brave humanity held a dying leper to her breast, de- 
serve only to be ranked as kindred spirits. While the thought- 
ful Madame Guyon, and the gentle Fenelon, who was con- 
demned at Rome because he carried the love of God to an 
extreme, derived their enthusiasm from “the burning heart 
of Theresa.” 

Nor to this, the highest class of Mystics, can we render an 
unqualified admiration. They seem to be opposed, in general, 
to the principle of self-love, which is necessary to human ex- 
istence, and which Christianity does not require us to destroy. 
With them, faith is not directed to definite objects, as in the 
Divine Word, but rather separates itself from every intelli- 
gible idea. Their terms are pantheistic, and too often express 
the desire for absorption into the Deity. So far as the soul 
surrenders its own personality, it puts on the Divine. Loosed 
from its mooring, it is borne on, steadily and surely, like an 
abandoned boat upon a river, until at length it reaches the 
broad ocean, and finally sinks into the unfathomed depths. 
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Too often the Mystic is represented as enjoying an interior 
life, to which no outward ministry can reach. He heeds not 
the splendid testimony of Nature to creative wisdom and 
goodness. He cares not for the outward letter of the Word. 
Tle eschews literature as a distraction. His only sanctuary 
is the closet, or rather the heart itself, where the true ark, and 
the divine glory abide. He learns nothing from the changes 
of time and fortune, or from observing the character and acts 
of man. He need not even dwell upon the Divine Nature as 
a theme for intelligent and earnest thought. God he regards 
simply as an infinite affection, which repudiates the quality of 
justice. We become like Him by indulging in sentimental 
repose. Or if existence forces a conflict upon us, we must 
break the yoke of matter, not of sin, to win a place in the 
Paradise of spiritual rest and everlasting triumph. The de- 
vout Mystics too often inculcate or suggest ideas like these. 
They make a system of morals out of devout sentiment, and 
‘thus lead their votaries away from the truth of Nature and 
the precepts of religion. 

Yet, while we find so much to object to in every mystical 
scheme, we are not insensible to the grandeur of the end 
which they sought to aecomplish —the peace and submission 
of soul, the divine union, the devout experience, to which they 
taught man to aspire. Happy must we esteem those who, in 
whatever age or country, attained to this elevated state—a 
state where all inferior hopes are merged and lost in one sub- 
lime, eternal expectation, where fear in its anguish has been 
soothed, and in its solemnity has been softened into reverence, 
where pride cannot inflate, nor earthly desire sting any more. 
Forewarned against their errors, as we moderns are, we may 
even learn much from the Mystics. When the rude life ot 
the Middle Ages perished, the marvellous book of Thomas a 
Kempis was written as an inscription upon its tomb,* and 
when the animal nature dies, the triumphant spirit cannot 
better celebrate its enfranchisement than in those words of 
humility and peace. 








* Michelet, Hist. France. 
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We may reject every mystical system, and yet it is certainly 
our privilege to propose to ourselves the same calm dignity of 
existence to which their votaries aspired. It is due to our- 
selves that the passions of the heart should be brought under 
discipline, and that we should not permit external events to 
sway us at their pleasure. The wiser Mystics have sought to 
preserve life, and yet to make life hopeful and resigned, to 
maintain, in spite of all outward shocks, a cheerful and inex- 
haustible development of Nature, like that in volcanic regions, 
where the earthquake only serves to deposit new seeds in the 
soil, and where new vineyards spring on the mountain sides 
when the rivers of lava have ceased to flow. This state of mind 
is not unattainable. Though we dwell in a world of decay and 
disappointment, we may, by acquiescence in God’s sovereign 
will, transform our outward griefs into spiritual blessings. And 
in the meantime, we may enjoy, without disquietude, whatever 
gratifies the taste and charms the imagination, by referring all 
earthly loveliness to its original, end. Thus did the sweet 
and spiritual genius of Spencer transform the wrecks of hope 
and love into the memorials of unfading and infinite beauty, 
when he sung, 

Beautie is not, as fond men misdeeme, 

An outward show of things that only seeme’ 

For that same goodly hew of white and red 
With which the cheekes are sprinkled, shall decay, 
And those sweete rosy leaves, so fairly spread 
Upon the lips, shall fade and fall away 

To that they were, even to corrupted clay ! 

That golden wyre, those sparkling eyes so bright, 
Shall turn to dust, and lose their goodly light. 

3ut that faire lamp, from whose celestial ray 

That light proceeds which kindleth lovers’ fire, 
Shall never be extinguished nor decay, 

But when the vital spirits doe expire, 

Unto her native planet shall retyre ; 

For it is heavenly love, and cannot die, 

Being a parcell of the purest skie. 

Hymn in Honor of Beautie. 


Such views will enable us to gain a mastery of the external. 
And though we ourselves have elements of discord within us, 
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whose removal causes the keenest anguish, though we can se- 
cure peace only by consigning to destruction those impatient 
and fierce desires which seek for sensual pleasure as the high- 
est end of life, still the result is worth the effort ; for, to adopt 
the image of another poet, 


When, his pulse failing, Passion speechless lies, 
When Faith is kneeling by his bed of death, 

And Innocence is closing up his eyes, 
it is then alone that a calm, true life awakens in the soul. 
After the week-day conflict, comes the Sabbath of repose. 
Peace, that gracious and comely spirit which in the outer 
world preserves the blessings of Providence from the spoiler’s 
hand, and which, in this sense, may be said even to confer 
them, to gild the harvest, to scent the swelling clusters of the 
grape, and to scatter its benedictions over the humblest cot- 
tage, now takes the vacant heart as its dwelling. And for the 
evil that we have surrendered, we shall possess the seven-fold 
gifts of grace.* 

The Mystics also propose the consecration of human nature. 
The mind, when touched with piety, seeks to render God some 
marks of homage and gratitude. A person immersed in the sen- 
suous, will offer such sacrifices, by him esteemed most precious, 
as the wreathed smoke of incense, the costly beauty of great 
structures with vaults pointing sharply heavenward, and walls 
decorated with art’s choicest treasures, the imposing shows of 
floating vestments and long processions, the solemn sound 
of stately liturgies and ancient hymns. But one of a nobler 
mould is conscious of possessing something more precious than 
all these outward tributes. And, therefore, he gives himself 
to God. The weak, yet trustful soul, which has not altogether 
lost the image of its Original; the tempted soul, armed for 
brave contest with its passions ; the experienced soul, which 
all the pleasures of the universe cannot satisfy, which, amid 
life’s evils, would live upon grand thoughts, and infinite, sub- 
stantial blessings; such is the offering of the true Mystic to 
the sovereignty of Heaven. Now he is a servant, living to 





* These are described by the Scholastic Divines. Neand. iv, 521, 524, 
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carry out the directions of the Highest Will. Now he isa 
priest, whose thoughts and affections are acceptable sacrifices. 
Now he is a soldier, wielding the sword of truth, and winning 
the approval of the Captain under whose blood-stained ban- 
ner he marches. The history of the Mystics is full of in- 
stances like these, which touch our enthusiasm to the quick. 
It opens to us the cell of Aquinas, whose study always begins 
with prayer for heavenly light.* It brings to our view the 
giant frame of Bernard, as, amid his wasting toils and travels, 
he exclaims: “To whom am I more bound to live, than to 
Him whose death is the cause of my living? To whom can 
I devote my life with greater advantage, than to Him who 
promises me life eternal? or to whom with greater necessity, 
than to Him who threatens the everlasting fire? But I serve 
Him willingly, with the freedom which love brings.”+ In 
that age of terror, when Loyola in the grotto of Maureza, and 
Luther in the castle of Wartburg, are contending with fiends, 
it sets before us the valiant Theresa, as she seizes the cross and 
summons all the hosts of darkness, crying: “Come all, I fear 
ye not; and being only an humble servant of the Almighty 
God, I wish to see what harm ye can do me.”t The inspira- 
tions of human genius are contemptible, when compared with 
those which animate such lives. 

The Mystics propose union with God as the chief object of 
human existence. This phrase indicates a reality which no 
perversion can obscure or destroy. The pretenders to per- 
sonal inspiration have been many; but surely the fact that 
fanatics have laid claim to a privilege so exalted, does not 
compel us to abdicate the crowning glory of the human race. 
If there is any reality in worship, there must be an immediate 
access to the object of worship. If there is anything comfort- 
ing in the incarnation of the Son of God, then the indwelling 
of God in man may still occur, and it may still be possible 
that beings in our humbler sphere may, according to those 
fearful words of Scripture, become partakers of the divine 
nature. This truth everywhere receives the support of Scrip- 











* Neand.. iv, 432. t Ib., 259, { Kavanagh’s Women of Christianity, 123. 
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ture, as it has so often received the benediction of poetry.* 
As the world awoke out of its eternal sleep when the prime- 
val spirit brooded over it, so the soul, the highest of all crea- 
tions, awakes and lives, and it receives the same Divine Spirit, 
though in a way accordant with its higher nature. And all 
revelation provides for fellowship with God. Redemption is 
the opening of a way of access to the highest throne. Peni- 
tence is the prodigal’s return to the Father’s bosom. Prayer 
is the communion of the worshipper with the Father’s heart. 
The end proposed by Mysticism, union with God, is, there- 
fore, a legitimate one. 

We do not deny that the manner of this union must be ob- 
scure. We shall seek in vain for a satisfactory definition in 
all the works of the Mystical writers. The ancients, as Miche- 
let remarks,+ had a glimpse of the idea of divine imitation. 
The Pythagoreans defined virtue to be “ consentaneousness 
with the God-like,” and Plato’s definition, in the Timeeus and 
Thezetetus, is “likeness to God as far as possible.” The Hin- 
doo idea, as we have seen, was that of identity with God. 
The Christian idea of a divine life is not that of unity, but of 
union. This, although one of the most mysterious subjects in 
Scripture, may be illustrated by natural analogies. Thus the 
loving heart lives in the object of its affection, or, as Bernard 
has expressed it, the soul is rather where it loves than where 
it animates ; but this living in another, and this death to one’s 
self, does not involve the loss of personality. And even so, 
although the language of the most orthodox Mystics does often 
seem to involve this doctrine, the union after which they 
aspired does not really involve the extinction of personality. 
The fact that faith and love are the bonds between God and 
the believing soul, proves that an absorption into Deity is not 
intended, for a mutual interchange of confidence and affection 
supposes the existence of two different beings. Thomas a 
Kempis says expressly, “Thou art a man, and not God; 
flesh, not an angel.” And the intensity and passion which 
the Mystical writings display, is wholly inconsistent with 








* Comp. Wordsworth, Reed’s ed., p. 397. + Hist. France, ii, 120, n. 
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the idea of absorption, even when that doctrine seems to 
be most distinctly affirmed. This love is, indeed, as Hugo 
of St. Victor has shown, a desire to possess God 3 but what 
the possession of God is, must remain a mystery. His pres- 
ence in Nature is inexplicable ; how much more mysterious 
must be his gracious presence in the soul itself. 
Finally, Mysticism is to be commended as favoring a spirit- 
ual experience. It seems, in the Christian ages, to have been 
a reaction against the superstitious reverence for the empty 
ceremonies of Romanism. What the outward temple ex- 
pressed, the Mystics sought to realize in themselves. While the 
multitudes remained in the outer courts, contenting themselves 
with the massy structure and the scented smoke of sacrifice, 
they, as the High Priests of their ages, penetrated into the 
innermost sanctuary, and looked with trembling yet joyous 
adoration upon the glory of the divine presence within. We 
must not too hastily judge them by the outward circumstances 
to which they submitted, by their prostrations and signs of the 
cross, their fasts and flagellations, but by their renuncia- 
tion of selfishness, by their purity, by the attendance of spirit- 
ual graces, amid which their soul went into the audience- 
chamber of the King of kings. ‘or such examples, we grate- 
fully acknowledge our indebtedness to the Mystics. They 
have indicated an end which all men can pursue. Knowledge 
makes men learned, said Bernard, the disposition makes them 
wise. And as all can cultivate the disposition, all can secure, 
according to their principles, the excellent endowment of wis- 
dom. We have knowledge enough in reference to our duties. 
What we need when passion or doubt affects us, is ardor and 
constancy. On this account, those who incessantly insist upon 
| outward duties, labor vainly for the reformation of their race. 
The true method is, to awaken emotions more thrilling than 
} those to which the senses make their appeal. When a high 
| spiritual enthusiasm possesses a man, every base passion ex- 
pires in his soul. And so, also, those who doubt in reference 
to religion, can adopt no better method of deliverance than 
familiarity with religious thoughts and practices. These have 
a self-evidencing power, when brought into immediate contact 
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with human nature. The flippant criticisms, and large sys- 
tems of materialism so popular in our age, cannot disturb a 
mind which has an experimental conviction of the value and 
blessedness of infinite realities. It has the witness in itself.* 


Articte II.—ON PREACHING THE DOCTRINE OF 
ETERNAL PUNISHMENT. 


We think there is abundant reason to apprehend that the 
doctrine of eternal punishment is not now preached with that 
frequency, with that apparent firm conviction of its truth and 
deep impression of its importance, with which it was pro- 
-claimed within a period very recent. We do not mean to 
intimate that this doctrine is not now firmly believed by the 
vast majority of ministers and laymen connected with evan- 
gelical churches, but we simply express the suspicion that it 
is not so much preached now as formerly. If this suspicion 
be well grounded, it is an interesting inquiry, what reasons 
have induced the preachers of the present day to make less 
prominent in their sermons than it was in the discourses of 
their predecessors, a doctrine which, if trne, men’s eternal 
interests render it infinitely important that they should hear 
preached so clearly and frequently that they shall be in- 
duced to act in view of it; that they will “flee from the 
wrath to come.” 

We propose in this article to consider some of the more 
plausible reasons by which a professed preacher of the gospel 
may endeavor to satisfy himself that he is not bound to make 
conspicuous in his preaching the teachings of the Bible in 
respect to the condition of those who die in impenitence. 

It may be thought that the doctrine that God will punish 
the sinner with endless misery for the sins committed in this 





* Clem. Alex. Strom., vi, 699. Neand., i, 540. 
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short life, seems so at variance with our conceptions of his 
justice and his character, that if we convince men that the 
Bible teaches this doctrine, we diminish the probability that it 
will be believed. But is it certain that it will be difficult 
to satisfy men that God can justly punish the sinner forever ? 
The argument by which it is attempted to prove that the 
eternal punishment of the transgressor of Divine laws is con- 
sistent with perfect justice, is well known. It is substantially 
as follows : Our obligation to love any being is in proportion 
to two things, —to his intrinsic excellence, and to the favors 
which he has bestowed upon us. If he possesses great virtue, 
or if he has done us great favors, then we are under a great 
obligation to love him. If we ought to love virtue, then we 
ought to love the virtuous, and the more virtuous they are the 
greater the obligation to love them. This seems self-evident, 
as does this other assertion, that we ought to cherish gratitude 
towards him who has done us a kindness, and the greater the 
5 

exhibit gratitude. Our guilt is always in proportion to the 
extent of the obligation which we fail to discharge. Meas- 
uring, then, by these principles our obligation to love God, we 
shall at once perceive it to be infinite. God possesses infinite 
moral excellence. He loves holiness and justice with an 
intinite love, and He is infinitely benevolent. He also offers 
man an infinite benefit—the gift of eternal life. Thus He 
places man under an infinite obligation to love him, both for 
his intrinsic excellence, and for the benefits He confers ; and 
if man violate this obligation, he must incur infinite guilt, and 
deserve infinite* or eternal punishment. If there be a fallacy 
in this reasoning, it must be proved, and not assumed ; and 
until proved, we need not fear to present the argument with 
confidence, that by means of it the doctrine of eternal pun- 
ishment may be made to appear credible. 


benefit conferred, the greater the obligation to possess and 





* This argument is not satisfactory to all minds. The double use of the 
word “ infinite,” as applied to God and punishment, is supposed by some to 
invalidate it. We prefer, however, to let it stand just as here given, and each 
reader judge of it for himself.—[ Ep. 
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But we have other methods of establishing a belief in this 
doctrine. Endless misery may be considered not simply as 
the punishment due to sin, but as its natural fruit. By our 
constitution our sin and our misery are allied. We must be 
unhappy if we are sinful, and it is the tendency of man to 
become more and more subject, to the power of any habit 
which he cherishes, whether it be a sinful or a holy one. They, 
then, who spend their entire lives in increasing the power 
which sinful habits hold over them, it is reasonable to suppose, 
will continne the slaves of such habits in a future state of 
being. It is then just as certain that if a man when he dies 
be unjust, he will be unjust still; or, that if he be filthy, he 
will be filthy still, as it is that if he be holy, he will be holy 
still. Meason teaches us that the sinner removed from the 
earth, will continne to sin; yea, that he will kecome more and 
more disposed to sin, and that the period will never come 
when he will cease to sin, since the power of sinful habits in- 
creasing the longer they are indulged, the improbability of 
the sinner’s ceasing to indulge them will forever be growing 
greater and greater. But if there be such a probability that 
the sinner will eternally sin, there is the same probability that 
he will be eternally miserable, since misery is the legitimate 
necessary fruit of sin. 

This argument would, perhaps, be as likely as any one which 
could be presented, to produce conviction of the truth of the 
Scripture doctrine respecting the punishment of the incor- 
rigibly wicked ; but there is still another establishing its credi- 
bleness, that drawn from analogy, which ought to be noticed. 
Bishop Butler has presented it in the most convincing manner 
in his “Analogy.” “There is,” in this life, he observes, “a 
certain bound to imprudence and misbehavior, which being 
transgressed, there remains no place for repentance in the 
natural course of things.” “Though after men have been guilty 
of folly and extravagances, wp to a certain degree, it is often 
in their power, for instance, to retrieve their affairs, to recover 
their health and character, at least in good measure ; yet real 
reformation is, in many cases, of no avail at all towards pre- 
venting the miseries, poverty, sickness, infamy, naturally an- 
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nexed to folly and extravagance, exceeding that degree.” By 
exhibiting these instances, such, for example, as that which he 
specifies of the husbandman who, neglecting to plant in the 
spring-time, “the whole year is lost to him beyond recovery,” 
can the doctrine, which asserts that by failing in the present 
life to sow the sceds of future happiness eternity will be “lost 
beyond recovery,” be made to appear reasonable. With such 
proofs, then, as we find of this doctrine in Sacred Writ, and 
with such confirmations of it as Reason furnishes, we ought 
not certainly to despair of being able to convince men that it 
is true. 

jut it may still be supposed that by dwelling upon this 
doctrine, the preacher will make the Divine Being appear so 
unamiable, that it will be more difficult to attract the love of 
men toward God than it will be if he deny it, or remain silent 
in respect to it. Certainly there are views of the docrine of 
of endless punishment which present God in an unamiable 
light ; those, for example, which exhibit Him as hating 
sinners, and then only when He views them as united by 
faith to his Son, exchanging his hatred for love. But such 
a representation of the Divine emotions towards sinners as 
manifested in the infliction of eternal punishment upon them, 
has no necessary connection with a belief in the Scripture 
teachings in reference to the condition of the lost. It is not 
necessary that God should hate man in order that He may 
punish him. The Scriptures always exhibit the gift of Christ 
for men, as the fruit of God’s love toward them, and, there- 
fore, furnish the strongest possible evidence and proof that 
He does not hate them. And as thus there is in God no 
malignant feeling to be satisfied or removed by the sacrifice 
of Christ, it is impossible, if the Scriptures teach that some 
will suffer eternal punishment, that they.should intend to 
exhibit this punishment as the fruit of God’s hatred towards 
those who will endure it. 

If God cherishes a love for holiness, then his disapprobation 
of the conduct of sinners, his hatred of sin, must be in exact 
proportion to the strength of that love. But this disapprobation 
and this hatred must manifest themselves, for there can be no 
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good reason why they should be concealed. Their existence 
is necessary, if God be holy, and the fact that they exist must 
be known in order that God may appear perfectly holy. But 
the appropriate way of manifesting these emotions, that in 
which creatures may have the most striking and convincing 
evidence of their existence, is by the infliction of punis shment 
on transgressors. This is the way in which men naturally 
expect that they will be exhibited, and this expectation springs 
not from the impression that God is unjust and cruel, but 
from the conviction that he is perfectly just and holy. Per- 
ceiving that human laws with penalties annexed to their viola- 
tion are indispensable to man’s welfare, their reason, their 
experience, and observation, readily convince them that Divine 
laws, with appropriate penalties, are needed by man ; that 
his relations to his Creator and Preserver impose obligations, 
which he ought not to be able to disregard with impunity ; 
that there are courses of conduct which he may pursue, whose 
consequences will be most disastrous in this life, and for aught 
he can know to the contrary, will continue to be equally in- 
jurious in a future life, and that it is fit that God should seek 
to deter men from entering upon these courses by prohibitions, 
and by threatening to punish them if they disregard these 
prohibitions. Why then should it be supposed that God can- 
not appear amiable, if he be exhibited as "perfectly true, and 
also as threatening to punish sinners, if they repent not, with 
a terrible punishment ? 

Such an impression must be founded on the conviction that 
it is more probable that men will love God, if he be presented 
to them as an imperfect being, than if he be exhibited as free 
from any imperfection, as infinitely holy, and as perfectly 
just. If this opinion were correct, it might well be inquired, 
what is gained when we induce men to love God by presenting 
his character as different from that which he really possesses ? 
Is the love to the Divine Being, excited by a false idea of him, 
acceptable to its object, or will it benefit its pc or? But 
it is by no means certain that more men would hes Sndneid to 
love God, if his character were invariably presented as differ- 
ent from what it is. Rebels may be induced to return to their 
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allegiance by offering them pardon, but they must be first 
convinced that if they persist in their rebellion they will be 


punished. Pardon will 


delivers them from exposure to great calamities. 


seem valuable to them only when it 
It there be 


little to fear although they remain rebels, the offer of pardon 


will | 


ye despised. 


In order that men may deeply feel how 


great and precious the love of God toward them is, they must 
first be deeply impressed with the conviction that he is just. 
Selfish, as men naturally are, and indisposed to worship a holy 


God, they 


vill live in habitual neglect of the Divine claims 


upon them, unless they fear the consequences of such neglect. 


It is, indeed, the goodness of God which leads men to repent- 


ance, but this 


goodness must be felt, and it is best 


telt when 


there is a previous deep impression that they are sinners, and 


that as such they are exposed, and justly exposed, to Divine 


judgments. It is th 


4 ‘ 
who 18 grat 


was not surp rised 
righteousness, 


eful for a crust 
are whole need not a physician, but they that are sick.’ 
that, by Pharisees, trusting in their own 


of bread. 


» starving man, and not the pampered one, 


Said Christ. * they that 


the offer of salvation which he 


He 


brought was not 


prized. He well knew that others, who felt that they were 
save themselves, would 


sinners, and could by no possibility 
hear the same message as “glad tidings of great joy.” 


The 


goodness of God in bestowing any favor, seems great in just 


that proportion in which men feel their need of the blessing 


granted. 


If they believe that sin exposes them to only a 


slight punishment, then the goodness displayed in offering 


deliverance from this punishment seems 


are convinced that for their sins they 


are 


slight. 


Jut if men 


exposed, and rightly 


exposed, to an eternal misery, they are then prepared to regard 
the benevolence exhibited in providing and offering salvation 


to them. as infinite. 
them infinitely amiable. 


God, as Redeemer, will then seem to 


Is it not, then, evident that if we 
represent the criminality of sin as small, and its punishment 
slight, we deprive ourselves of one of the most effectual 


means by which we may suitably impress men with the truth 


that “God is love.” 


Would not the preacher, thensbe foolish 
who should refuse to preach the doctrine of eternal punish- 
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ment, because he desired so to represent the Divine character 
and dealings that God may appear most lovely ? 

In point of fact those denominations of professed Christians 
among whom the doctrine of eternal punishment has been 
firmly believed, have always seemed to be more deeply im- 
pressed with the amiableness of God—that is, have seemed to 
love him more than any others — have been most willing to 
make sacrifices for him. Jlow little has been the self-denial 
in obedience to the command, “Go ye into all the world and 


3 


preach the Gospel to every creature,” exhibited by those pro- 
fessed christians who deny the doctrine of endless punishment, 
compared with that displayed by others who hold this doctrine? 
Or, if we look not at societies, but at individuals, what denier 
of this doctrine ever had a deeper impression of the loveliness 
of God, than that which the eminent defender of the doctrine 
— President Edwards — expressed in these words: “The 
first instance that I remember of that sort of inward, sweet 
delight in God and divine things that I have lived much in 
since, was on reading those words, I Tim., i, 17: ‘ Wow 


unto the King eternal, immortal, imvisible, the only wise 


God, be honor and glory forever and ever. Amen’  <As I 


read the words, there came into my soul, and was as it were 
diffused through it, a sense of the glory of the Divine Being, 
a new sense quite different from anything I ever experienced 
before. Never any words of Scripture seemed to me as these 
words did. I thought with myself how excellent a Being that 
was, and how happy I should be, if I might enjoy that God, 
and be rapt up to him in heaven, and be, as it were, swallowed 
up in him forever !” 

“ Once, as I rode out into the woods for my health, in 1737, 
having alighted from my horse in a retired place, as my man- 
ner commonly has been, to walk for divine contemplation and 
prayer, I had a view that for me was extraordinary, of the 
glory of the Son of God, as Mediator between God and man, 
and his wonderful, great, full, pure, and sweet grace and love, 
and meek and gentle condescension. This grace that appeared 
so calm and sweet, appeared also great above the heavens. 
The person of Christ appeared ineffably excellent, with an 
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excellency great enough to swallow up all thought and con- 
ception — which continued, as near as I can judge, about an 
hour, which kept me the greater part of the time in a flood of 
tears, and weeping aloud. I felt an ardency of soul to be, 
what I know not otherwise how to express, emptied and anni- 
hilated ; to lie in the dust, and to be full of Christ alone; to 
love him with a holy and pure love ; to trust in him ; to live 
upon him; to serve and follow him; and to be perfectly 
sanctified and made pure, with a divine and heavenly purity. 
I have several other times had views very much of the same 
nature, and which have had the same effects.” He who felt 
these emotions towards God the Father, and towards God the 
Son, he who wrote these words, wrote also the sermon contained 
in his works on “Zhe Justice of God in the Damnation of Sin- 
ners,” and that other sermon also preserved in the same collec- 
tion, entitled “Sinners in the hands of an angry God,” which, 
when delivered, produced the greatest alarm among those 
whom it deeply impressed with the awful truth that they were 
exposed to eternal destruction. 

Sidney Smith, in one of the early numbers of the Edinburgh 
Review, has, for purposes of ridicule, quoted an extract from 
the journal kept by the missionary Carey on his passage to 
India. It is in these words: “ Read with much sweetness 
Edwards on the justice of God in the damnation of sinners.” 
The great wit deemed it ridiculous that a benevolent man 
should seek any enjoyment in the contemplation of the awful 
doctrine of eternal punishment. But he was not sensible that 
to the heart which appreciates whatever possesses moral beauty, 
justice however displayed, is as truly lovely as is benevolence, 
and that the contemplation of the dreadful condition from 
which one has just been rescued, enhances his sense of present 
safety, and of the goodness and amiableness of him who has 
saved him. 

We know very well the reply which will be given to the 
argument we have been presenting — that it will be said we 
make God first appear unspeakably unlovely and cruel, in order 
that we may afterwards produce the highest conception of his 
benevolence. He terrifies men with the fear of eterngk» pun- 
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ishment, and then fills them with unutterable gratitude and 
love, by prontising to save them from this infinite calamity. 
We seek, it will be said, to make God appear lovely by ascrib- 
ing to him conduct like that of one who should throw a com- 
panion into the sea, that, by plunging in and rescuing him as 
he was drowning, he might excite the deepest gratitude and 
affection towards himself. Such a reply to our argument 
would be just and sufficient, if it could be proved to be en- 
tirely unnecessary that sin should be visited with an eternal 
punishment; if neither the character of God, nor the welfare 
of the universe, the prevention of sin, required such a pun- 
ishment. But no one is able to say this. If we could not 
perceive any reason rendering it necessary that sin should be 
visited with an endless punishment, yet if God has taught us 
that he will inflict this misery upon those who commit it, we 
ought to suppose that there is such a reason. And when we 
perceive that arguments drawn from the Divine justice, and 
from the importance of using the most effectual means to 
prevent the commission and the prevalence of wickedness, 
furnish confirmatory evidence of the truth of the doctrine, we 
see that the supposed reply to the argument we have presented 
loses all its force, since we have no reason to believe that the 
proposition upon which it builds is true, namely this, that 
eternal punishment is unnecessary. 

Another way in which it may be shown that the doctrine 
of eternal punishment tends to make God appear infinitely 
amiable, is the following: According to this doctrine God has 
made a law, by which man is required to love him with 
supreme affection and his neighbor as himself, and has ex- 
pressed his sense of man’s obligation to obey this law, by 
annexing to its violation the penalty of eternal punishment. 
The greatness of the penalty reveals the criminality of the sin 
by which it is incurred. We judge of the magnitude of a 
transgression of a human law by the punishment threatened 
to him who commits it, and we are shocked if a slight offence 
is followed by the infliction of a terrible penalty. If the 
stealing of a dollar should be punished with death, all would 
cry out against the udge or the legislators who should visit 
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a comparativly small crime with a punishment so dispro- 
portioned to its magnitude. Or if, on the other hand, murder 
should be punished only with an imprisonment of a few 
months, all men would be as much shocked by the injustice 
: which to the greatest criminal assigned a punishment no 
severer than that which is inflicted upon him who has com- 
: mitted the smallest offence against human laws. If, then, we 
are so made that in our view the penalty annexed to any crime 
should be proportioned to its magnitude, must we not suppose 
that he who so made us, designs that we shall determine the 
criminality involved in the violation of his laws, by the pen- 
alty which he has annexed to such violation? Such an infer- 
ence seems just, and we should accordingly conclude if God 
had threatened the transgressors of his laws only with a slight 
and temporary punishment, that he regarded man’s guilt in 
disobeying his Maker as comparatively slight; his own 
worthiness to be loved as only measurable, and the guilt of not 
loving him as limited. 
3ut the question which we are now considering is not, 
ought we to measure the enormity of sin by its punishment, 
but are we so constituted that we shall thus do, although since 
we are thus constituted by God himself, it may be strongly 
argued that we ought to accept as sound those conclusions 
which we naturally form, and to which we are not impelled by 
any evil inclination. Do not the considerations above presented 
show that we shall in fact judge of our obligation to keep the 
moral law by the penalty which we shall incur if we disobey 
it? If, then, God is to seem to us infinitely worthy to be 
adored, to be served, and to be loved, he must threaten us with 
an infinite, that is, with an eternal punishment, should we fail 
to love and serve him. The proper foundation of worship, 
the conviction that the being worshipped possesses unlimited 
claims to adoration, so that we cannot conceive of any change 
in him which would increase those claims, is wanting, if we 
are induced by his own law to regard him as less worthy of 
reverence than he might be. We can conceive it possible 
that a being might exist whose character and acts shoyld be 
such that there could be no limit to the guilt of refusing to love 
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him supremely, and tothe punishment which such guilt would 
merit. If, judging by the penalty annexed to the transgres- 
sion of God’s law, we conclude that he is not such a being, 
then our souls refuse to worship him. We cannot but say, if 
he only had such excellences that the guilt of refusing to love 
him and serve him would be infinite, then we could worship 
him, then we could love him with all our hearts, then we. 
could ascribe to him the highest praise, then the intellect and 
the heart would be perfectly satisfied with him as an object 
of adoration. 

A belief in the doctrine of eternal punishment becomes 
important, then, because it gives us the highest idea which we 
can entertain of God’s worthiness to be revered and loved. 
Such is his excellence, such have been his acts, that no possible 
change in either would increase his desert of reverence and 
love. Ie who refuses to love and serve this God, may prop- 
erly be punished with the highest possible punishment. 
Eternal misery is his desert. When we view the doctrine of 
eternal punishment in this light, do we not perceive that it 
discloses to us the blessed fact that God is immeasurably 
lovely? In it, as in a mirror, we see reflected God’s infinite 
amiableness, so that instead of finding it difficult or impossible 
to love the Divine Being, because we believe that He will in- 
flict upon sinners who refuse to repent an eternal punishment, 
we love [lim with supreme affection for this very reason. We 
praise and adore Him as the infinitely lovely One, not only 
because He will confer life eternal upon the penitent and be- 
lieving, but just as truly because the impenitent and unbeliev- 
ing shall “go away into everlasting punishment.” 

Having thus endeavored to show how we may reasonably 
expect to convince men that the doctrine of eternal punish- 
ment is true, and that God is infinitely amiable though it be 
true, and because it is true, in the remainder of this article 
we propose to speak of the advantage which the preacher of 
this doctrine has over him who does not proclaim it. ‘This 
consists partly in his ability to attract attention. He does not 
come before men simply proposing to discourse to them upon 
the goodness of God, the excellence of virtue, upon the mani- 
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fold benefits which will result to them from obedience to God’s 
laws. He can, as well as others, seek to interest the selfish, 
the worldly, andthe sensual, with these themes; but he has 
another topic which will be much more likely to engage their 
attention. [le can speak to them of their danger. He can 
address to them the startling announcements: “ He that be- 
lieveth not shall be damned ;” “ When the Son of Man shall 
come in his glory, before Him shall be gathered all nations, 
and He shall separate them one from another, and shall say 
to them on his left hand, Depart ye cursed into everlasting 
fire, prepared for the devil and his angels ;” “The hour cometh 
when all that are in their graves shall hear the voice of the 
Son of Man, and shall come forth, they that have done good, 
unto the resurrection of life, and they that have done evil, unto 
the resurrection of damnation.” Such an address appeals to 
motives which govern even the most degraded. If there be 
in such persons no desire to possess spiritual enjoyments, and 
no disposition to render unto God any of that love which is 
his due, there is at least a desire to escape misery. They can 
be alarmed if they can be made to believe that they are in 
danger of eternal burnings. And how can you reasonably 
hope to induce those who are rebels against God, and who 
mean to persist in their rebellion, to return to their allegiance, 
unless you can appeal to their fears— unless you can terrify 
them with an apprehension of the consequences of continued 
rebellion? And the more you can alarm them, the more 
probable is it that you can induce them to accept the offer of 
pardon. What folly, unless you can make the strongest pos- 
sible appeal to their fears, to attempt to persuade those who 
have no conception of any enjoyments but selfish ones, to 
become the disciples of Christ, when he has declared, “ If any 
man will come after me, let him deny himself, and take up his 
cross daily, and follow me!” 

If we were asked to state what spectacle appears to us most 
weak and pitiable, we hardly know one that we should be 
more likely to mention, than that of a professed ambassador 
from God to men who look with contempt on all the joys 
which religion proffers, and who never think of God, much 
39 
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less desire to perform any of their duties towards Him, when 
this ambassador comes before such men and seriously expects 
and attempts to persuade them to repent, with no other mes- 
sage than this: God loves you, and if you donot love Him 
He will be displeased, and you will lose the pleasure and 
benefit to be found in loving Him. He resembles the parent 
who entreats a wayward child to obey him, when that child 
knows that his father will not chastise him, though he persist 
in his disobedience. The child despises such a weak father, 
and so do all who behold him. But how much more painful 
the spectacle, where, in the person of his ambassador, the infi- 
nitely glorious God is presented to men in an attitude like 
that of this weak parent, as entreating obstinate rebels to cease 
rebellion against Him, without combining with his offers of 
pardon any of those threatenings by which they might be in- 
duced to accept with eagerness the terms of reconciliation! 
What can be more absurd than to expect that preaching will 
become most effective, when it shall never exhibit that doctrine 
which more than any other is suited to alarm sinners? Or if 
it be maintained that some punishment may be threatened, 
although not an eternal one, then it may justly be replied, the 
more terrible the punishment is supposed to be, the more 
reason have we to expect that the fear of it will induce men 
to take the necessary steps to escape it. 

Thus is it evident, that so far as respects awakening attention 
to the mefsage from heaven, and so far as securing compliance 
with its requirements is concerned, the preacher of eternal 
punishment has great advantages over him who denies the 
doctrine, or over him who refuses to proclaim it. 

Whatever, then, may be the preacher’s objection to exhibit 
this doctrine, whether it be an apprehension that men will not 
believe it, or that by proclaiming it he will make God appear 
unamiable, or subject himself to, some disadvantages in com- 
parison with him who denies it or fails to declare it, the objec- 
tion appears to have no solid foundation. If there be a neglect 
on the part of preachers at the present day to present this 
doctrine to their hearers, we have seen no good reason for 
this neglect. They voluntarily deprive themselves of that 
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which their predecessors considered the most effective weapon 
with which they could assault the heart of the sinner. They 
not only, in the manner which has been shown, weaken the 
force of those motives by which the love of men might be 
drawn forth towards God for his infinite amiableness, but they 
also deprive themselves of that consideration which, of all 
possible ones, is best fitted to excite the attention and induce 
the action of the careless, the sensual, the worldly, and the 
selfish. 





Arricte IV.—-GODWIN’S HISTORY OF FRANCE. 


————— 62-9 


To the names of Prescott, Bancroft, Hildreth, and Motley, 
the historian of historians must add another, that of the author 
of this history of France.* Although but the first installment 
of a work which must occupy, for years to come, all the leisure 
of a life given for the most part to the arduous labors of jour- 
nalism, it is yet of such generous proportions, so thorough in 
research, so comprehensive of its themes, and so vigorous in 
style, that we may reckon upon the fulfilment of its promise 
for that which remains behind, safely, unless the hand of 
Death shall for the third time smite the worker in the midst 
of his work. 

Like his latest predecessor in historical writing, Mr. Motley, 
Mr. Godwin has leaped to an instant and secure success. 
Who portrays well the history of Gaul in its earliest and 
obscure eras, whereof the materials are widely scattered, 
recondite, conflicting, or vague, stretching over centuries, and 
having to do with the origin of races and the sources of 
national life, may hope to walk safely when he has passed out 
of the shadows of this historic night and traverses the eras 
from Charlemagne to St. Louis, from the great wars to the 


* The Llistory of France. By Parke Gopwin. Vol. I. Ancient Gaul 
New-York: Harper & Bro. 
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great ministries of Sully, Mazarin, and Richelieu, and from 
Louis XIV to the wasting revolution of 1789. 

The work would be superfluous in a language rich with 
historical literature, but a thorough general history of France, 
gathered from original sources, and written with all the aids 
which recent French historians, antiquarians, and scholars, 
have made accessible, fills an empty place in English literature. 

The present volume treats of Ancient Gaul, ending with the 
era of Charlemagne, and is, therefore, a history of France, 
before France began to exist—the annals of the French nation 
before a Frenchman was born. Charlemagne himself was a 
German of the Germans, a Belgian geographically, but a Frank 
of the old war-loving Teutonic stock, and not until the dis- 
membered fragments of his empire began to strow the conti- 
nent, was the enforced unity of Roman contrivance shattered 
forever. Then the seeds of vital nationalities were sown, and 
France, like Italy and Germany, the France of St. Louis and 
Richelieu and Napoleon, began to spring out of the earth. 

Before proceeding to offer such remarks as we have to make 
upon this volume, let us at once disclaim any attempt to emu- 
late that style of criticism, not without its examples in the 
history of American literature, which is yet so shameless and 
so impertinent —that criticism, we mean, which has for its 
prerequisite the assumption, by a stroke of the pen or the 
turn of a phrase, of the possession of an equal learning to that 
earned by the historian with the special labor of years. We 
have had no special acquaintaince with the period which Mr. 
Godwin unfolds, not more at least than every student acquires 
for himself, in such desultory ways as the intervals of leisure 
from other studies and the Brodwissenschaften permit. More- 
over, we have neglected Sidney Smith’s advice to “first review 
your book, then read it.” We must confess that we have 
read it carefully from end to end, consulting such authorities 
as were accessible to us. But we may, perhaps, hope, as one 
familiar with the author’s previous essays on political topics, 
to give some candid expression to our opinion of his first effort 
in the still higher department of historical composition, be- 
sides doing our readers the service of conveying to them a 
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more or less complete idea of its contents, with here and there 
such comments as the course of the narrative or the author’s 
speculations may suggest. The high cathedral judgment 
which may be passed upon his work in these pages years 
hence, when jfinis shall have been written on its last leaf, 
would be out of place here and now. 

Ancient Gaul (from Gael-tachd, the land of the Gaels, 
whence the Greek Galatia, Keltika, and the Roman Gallia) 
and the Gauls occupied more territory than France and the 
French of to-day. Add to France the cantons of Switzerland, 
the Rhenish provinces this side of the Rhine, add Belgium 
and a part of Holland, all once briefly recovered and again 
lost by the first Napoleon, and you fill the boundaries of 
Ancient Gaul. The waters of two oceans, the Atlantic and 
the Mediterranean, of the beautiful Rhine, and two lofty 
mountain ranges, the Pyrenees and the Alps, are the natural 
surroundings of this lovely land. For all Europe its races 
have made or moulded history, and till within two centuries, 
have made its epochs the epochs also of the history of the 
world. On its soil Romanic and Gerinanic ideas waged their 
stupendous war; there only a barbaric monarchy flourished 
after the great invasion ; there feudalism was at its best and 
worst estate, and there “royalty, aristocracy, and democracy, 
wrestling for centuries, achieved the most brilliant successes, 
and experienced the most disastrous defeats.” 


Eight or ten millions of people known abroad as Kelts*» 


or Gaels, divided into three nations, and differing from each 
other in manners, customs, and laws, were its earlier occupants. 
Cesar, of whonr it is well said that it was his peculiar fortune 
to reveal to mankind, by his conquests, the ancestors of the 
three greatest modern nations, France, Germany and Britain, 
in spite of all later research, remains the best authority re- 





* For reasons which will suggest themselves to every scholar, Mr. Godwin 
uniformly uses the spelling Kelt, Keltic, etc., instead of Celt, Celtic, ete., and 
as to the sense, conforms to the best practice also in using that as the generic 
designation of all the races to which it may be applied, while Gallic, ete., are 
used in the more specific, instead of the broad and popular sense, as applying 
chiefly to the central inhabitants of Gaul. ; 
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garding Ancient Gaul. Correcting his divisons by the dis- 
coveries of modern ethonologists, Mr. Godwin notes three 
distinct races, the Keltic, the Ibernian, and the Greek, of 
which, with their subordinate stems, their respective bounda- 
ries and affinities, a clear account is given. 

Of the origin of this nation Mr. Godwin says little, accept- 
ing the theory of the ethonologists that all Europe was peopled 
from the East, as speculatively satisfactory, but deeming their 
deductions out of the sphere of history, which treats of prog- 
ress and development. 

This appears to us an extreme statement, overlooking some- 
thing of truth. The science of ethonology, or of comparative 
philology, its foremost adjunct, is still an uncompleted edifice. 
But so far as it has yet progressed, we reckon its conclusions 
quite as worthy of credit as those which are constructed out of 
the dim, vague, and conflicting traditions of the early eras of 
any nation. When we consider to what corruptions the best 
of such poor authorities as we have of these obscure ages are, in 
the very nature of the case, subject ; how the white light of 
truth must be refracted and broken a thousand times in its 
passage through the dense medias of early ignorance or blind 
credulity, and colored by the misrepresentations of hostile or 
conquering nations, or the reckless traditions of a superstitious 
fancy, it is but a distrustful credence that we can give to their 
legends when best attested. And making every allowance for 
the unfounded conjectures of antiquarians in search of evidence 
to support an ethnological hypothesis, of which Sir G. C. 
Lewis has spoken with such a contemptuous scepticism, we 
must still be permitted to think those records more authentic 
which are perpetuated in the language of every nation, victors 
or vanquished, literate or illiterate, populous or obscure, which 
make their unexpected revelations in the very plirases of par- 
tial tradition, and vindicate themselves in the words themselves 
of most mendacious chroniclers. 

Indeed what Mr. Godwin himself has written of the early 
appearance of this restless, mobile, and eager race in general 
history and tradition, the forays of the Kelts in Spain, and 
their adventures in Italy, received its stamp of truthfulness 
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at the hands of ethonology. The traces of the Semitic words 
found in French are a better proof of the presence and deeds 
of the Phoenicians in Gaul twenty centuries ago, than those 
traditions of the Gauls themselves (not without a parallel in 
almost every race), of beneficent ameliorations wrought among 
them by a divine race of strangers; and, to our minds, are 
quite as positive an argument even, as that based on the 
fact, that the Romans found in Gaul skilful miners, workers 
in metal, and dyers,—arts for which the older Phcenecians 
had been distinguished. For, to make the argument valid, it 
needs to be proved that the Gauls were incapable of inventing 
such arts, and it is at least certain that they had invented quite 
as difficult ones (p. 39). 

The Greeks, too, were early in Gaul, and the city of Mar- 
seilles dates its origin back to the advent of an armed pente- 
konter filled with Phoenecians two thousand four hundred 
years ago. Gallic invasions of Italy were equally remote in 
their period, and in that almost forgotten part, swept down 
before their advancing myriads, Etruscan arts and civilization, 
as in a later day Goths and Vandals overthrew the arts and 
the armies of Rome. There,indeed, the history of Rome began, 
a history from whose dark background this ruddy and stalwart 
race are hardly ever absent. They wandered over the world 
in search of adventure, helping Hannibal and Hasdrubal, and 
fighting at Thrasymene and Cann ; they were the hirelings 





of Alexander the Great, they fought in the pass of old Ther- 
mopyle, and under Cleopatra and Mithridates completed the 
circuit of the known world. 

A. tall, fair-skinned, yellow or auburn haired and keen-eyed 
people, they wore a showy barbaric dress, and though vain and 
loquacious, yet, like the French soldier of the Crimea and 
Morocco, exhibited a fiery valor in battle which “ boiled the 
brains ” and made them reckless of death. Like him, too, 
they were as despondent under defeat as intolerable in victory. 
Their weapons were long spears, heavy broadswords, and the 
bow and arrow, and in military genius Sallust reckoned them 
equal to the Romans. On the sea, too, the vessels of the 
Armoricans were nearly a match for the galleys of Ceesar. 
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Of their progress in civilization, Mr. Godwin collects from 
Strabo, and Pliny, and Cesar, Athenzeus, Polybius, and Am- 
mianus Marcellinus, an interesting page, and we may refer 
to the second chapter of his work, treating of the character, 
manners, customs, government, and religion of the Gauls, as a 
model of condensation, and clear, accurate information happily 
conveyed. 

The structure and spirit of Gallic society, however, were op- 
posed to progress. There were but three classes—the priests or 
Druids; the warriors, who in peace administered civil affairs ; 
and the plebs, who were almost or quite a servile class. Like 
the Hebrew tribe, the Greek phratry, the Roman gens, and the 
German sipschaft, the Gallic clan was a union of families after- 
wards extended in the usual way, by intermarriage, conquest 
and adoption. A certain number of clans formed a canton 
(pag), and of cantons a state (civtas). Some states had com- 
mon laws and magistrates, and made alliances, but the most 
were the clients and dependents of the few powerful ones. 
The organization of the priesthood, especially its arbitrary 
exercise of judicial functions, was equally an obstacle to prog- 
ress. In his account of the doctrines of Druidism, the author 
follows the latest and best authorities, and the foot-notes to 
his well written chapter may serve to point the way to 
students who desire to pursue the subject further. 

It is enough to mention here that God did not leave himself 
without a witness, even in so dark an age; the adoration of 
one Supreme Being, the belief of the immortality of the soul, 
and of a future state of rewards and punishments, and the 
hatred of images, were the principal articles of the Druidical 
creed, and the great moral object of Druidism, as expressed 
by itself, was “to reform morals, to secure peace, and. to 
encourage goodness.” 

Rome was two hundred years in expelling the Gauls from 
Cisalpine. ‘The lithe and sinewy Ligurians of the mountains 
falling upon them suddenly like the torrents, and dissipating 
like the mists, long baffled and thwarted their efforts.” But 
in time the Massaliotes needed the help of the Romans to 
repulse the Ligurians, and in turn invited them to a more 
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important conquest. About the year 122 before Christ, their 
first transalpine province was created, which had its principal 
city at the site of the present Warbonkss, which in the course 
of time rivalled, then ruined, Massalia. When the Kymri 
and the Teutenes, three hundred thousand warriors, with their 
wives, children, and old men, a few years later, after ravaging 
northern and central Europe, turned westward and descended 
upon Gaul, even this province, defended by consular armies, 
failed to stay their march, and it was stripped as naked as the 
rest of Gaul. Caius Marius, whose character De Quincey 

calls “massive and columnar in all its proportions,” alone 
made head against them. He left Africa and his battles with 
Jugurtha, added to the veteran legions a rabble from the city 
stews, disciplined them to obedience and valor, with calm 
foresight and an indomitable will, laid his plans, for months 
pursued a masterly inactivity, and then joining battle with 
the barbaric hosts, in one day left a hundred and fifty thou- 
sand of them dead, to give to the soil so fertilized with blood, 
the name of Putrid Plains, and for his own part was pro- 
claimed the fifth time at Rome, Consul. Later, on the 
Rhaudian Plains, Marius was again victorious, and grateful 

tome decreed him divine honors and a sixth consulate. Re- 
lieved finally of these external dangers, Rome turned her 
monstrous energies upon herself, but during the civil wars of 
the next fifty years (101-59, B. c.), the provinces shared, as 
partizans, the quarrels of the Roman leaders, instead of op- 
portunely reasserting their old independence, and so the foot 
of Rome rested firmly on the soil of the transalpine province. 
The conquest avhich Caius Marius had begun, was completed 
by him in whom Sulla saw many a Marius Caius. Julius 
Cesar found Rome’s possessions in Gaul a province and left 
them an empire. 

The fourth and last chapter of the first book describes the 
conquest of Gaul by Cesar. The classical scholar may wonder, 
perhaps, why so much space is given to a series of events- 
already so tersely and eloquently narrated by the man himself 
who moulded them, and so familiar also to every schoolboy ; 
but neither schoolboy nor scholar, we think, will be able to 
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read Mr. Godwin’s condensed and graphic chapter without a 
new thrill of pleasure. There was no lack of authorities to 
prevent him from making it complete, and his own style 
gathers itself with a new vigor as he follows the writer and 
the soldier and his conquering legions through Gaul, from 
the fight with the migrating Helvetians on the Saone, through 
the victory over Ariovist and his Germans, and the desperate 
but victorious fight with the Belgic tribes ; in the conquest, at 
last, of the fleet of the Veneti, and in the sauguinary revenges 
of the sixth campaign ; through the unsuccessful siege of and 
retreat from Gergovia, to the terrible siege of Alesia, and the 
hard-won but decisive victory over all Gaul, dramatically 
closed by the final subjugation of the Vercingetorigh, who, 
six years later, was dragged from the dungeons of Rome to 
grace the multiple triumph of the great dictator, master of 
Rome, and “foremost man of all the world.” 

In his second book Mr. Godwin treats of the history of Ro- 
man Gaul. The narrative of events during this era (from B. 
C. 46 to A. D. 400), the era of the Heathen, and then of the 
Christian Roman Emperors, is prefaced by a chapter treating 
of the organization of Gaul by Augustus, and, by implication, 
of Rome itself in the Augustan age, and is followed by a 
chapter on the condition of Gaul toward the close of the Ro- 
man dominion. 

For seven hundred years the power and dominion of Rome 
had greatened, till now the conquests of Cxesar, and the policy 
of the emperors, and the fulness, of time, were fast bringing 
both to their highest pitch of splendor. Into this magnificent 
kingdom, surrounding the Mediterranean sea, with 3000 cities 
and 120,000,000 of people, speaking nearly a thousand differ- 
ent dialects, Gaul was incorporated by the matchless organ- 
izing skill of Rome. 


5 


“ A large scheme of administration —of which the base was military foree, 
but which combined flexibility with strength and policy with power; which, 
though capable of the most crushing and cruel despotism, did not forget the 
attractive use of the superior arts, or the flatteries of graceful concessions — was 
devised to envelop, connect and regulate the universal movements of society 
A splendid and omnipotent imperialism at the centre, which concentrated all ° 
political attributes in a single agent ; a magnificent net-work of roads, bringing 
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it into easy contact with the most distant parts; a hierarchy of separate states 
and municipalities, each permitted its local and seemingly independent func- 
tions, yet strictly subordinated to the head, and executing its commands — de- 
scribes in few words the main features of its external mechanism of control.” 


The burden of its support fell chiefly on the provinces, but 
the government was better than those which it displaced, and 
the spirit of discontent was absorbed in the enterprise newly 
awakened. 

Moreover, “there were two means of civic agglutination which Rome used 
chiefly, and with consummate ability —the establishment of colonies, and the 


graduated distribution of the high boon of Roman citizenship. By the one she 
imparted herself to the world, and by the other she drew the world to herself.” 


With these more comprehensive statements prefaced, con- 
ceived in a truly philosophic spirit, Mr. Godwin enters into 
the details of the Roman organization. By the new territorial 
divisions (1, Aquitania, 2, Belgica, 3, Lugdunensis), old asso- 
ciations and patriotic traditions were broken up. The taxes 
were onerous and the military rule not inoppressive ; but in- 
struments of amelioration accompanied these instruments of 
subjugation. Arts, literature and eloquence were transported 
along with the tax-collector and the military officer. Gallic 
genius was kindled into life and vigor, schools multiplied, and 
the Gauls of the old province were early distinguished as 
actors, orators and poets. Druidism was cautiously under- 
mined in the upper classes by the decree of Augustus, that 
no adherent of it could be received as a Roman citizen, and 
among all classes it was more effectually extinguished by its 
submergence in the reigning polytheism. These changes were 
not wrought*in a day. The tribes still had their sporadic 
struggles with the invaders, for centuries Druidism lingered 
in Armorica and Brittany ; but Primitive Gaul was Gaul no 
more. Her clans mingled their blood with the blood of other 
races, but after eighteen centuries of vicissitude and war, we 
shall still be able to recognize in their descendants, occupying 
their ancient places, the same genius which once taught elo- 
quence to Cicero, and disputed victory with Ceesar. 

On the stage where such a splendid drama as the Rise of 
Christianity and the Decline and Fall of the Roman Empire 
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ras enacted, the history of a subordinate province like Gaul 
recedes into comparative obscurity ; and, indeed, it is a curious 
fact, that some historians of Gaul, Pere Daniel, and others, 
have omitted all reference to this period, and Sismondi, in his 
more elaborate work, allows but two brief chapters to the 
affairs of Gaul prior to the great invasions of A. D. 406. Mr. 
Godwin, however, has looked with a closer scrutiny into those 
vicissitudes of the empire in which the dependent province 
was involved. Taking a philosophic view of the long reach 
of time from the age of Augustus to that of Justinian, he dis- 
covers the key to its numberless and confused conflicts in the 
one struggle between two great principles — the imperial Cen- 
tralization, representing the political and social unity of the 
Roman world, and tending to despotism; and Federalism, 
which resisted an extreme political domination, and claimed 
for the parts of the great whole a certain subaltern political 
liberty and freedom of action. With well defined steps, the 
republic marched toward universal unity, while the provinces 
kept step with as regular an advance toward independence. 
While the successors of Augustus were running the careers 
of vice, and grasping the reins of a more tyrannic power, the 
provinces were conquering local rights, and laying slowly the 
broad foundations of a federated power. While Tiberius was 
fighting the Germans, the offences of the ‘revolting Sacrovir 
were forgotten or forgiven, and Gaul won a lengthened tenure 
for her governors. Even Caligula’s madcap rule did not end 
this amelioration, and Claudius, who, like Caligula, was a Gaul 
by birth, balanced his persecution of Druidism by securing to 
the inhabitants of long-haired Gaul admission to the Roman 
senate, and the right to bear office ; the wrath of an intolerant 
polytheist thus overruled, and conducing to the benefit of his 
countrymen, not less than his temperate firmness in advocating 
the Roman policy of foreign adoptions. “The swart malig- 
nity, the stealthy rapine, and the shoreless pollutions” of 
Nero’s reign, worked out the same opposite results; for al- 
though Vindex, and Maric, and Civilis, and their project of a 
Gallic Empire failed, out of the wild storm of revolution 
wherein Vespasian won the prize of the purple, Gaul and the 
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provinces snatched the secret, that “elsewhere than at Rome. 
emperors were created.” Likewise in the reigns of the good 
emperors did this enlargement of municipal functions con- 
tinue; nor was the peaceful equilibrium of federalism once 
seriously disturbed. Over the whole empire brooded what 
Pliny called “the immense majesty of Roman peace.” 

Passing from the era of Trajan and the Antonines to the reign 
of Marcus Aurelius, the last barrier which kept out the surging 
sea of violence and bloodshed that in Nero’s time had over- 
flooded the empire, and which now was so soon to return in 
the reign of Commodus and the dominance of the soldiery, 
Mr. Godwin does not fail to take note of that benefaction to 
Gaul, better than the favor of princes —the establishment of 
the first Christian Church, gathered by teachers from the 
Church of Smyrna, at Lyons, now the capital city of Gaul. 

The barbarous persecutions which they suffered are faithfully 
recorded, and the historian lingers with an appreciative pen, 
over the serene death of the Bishop Pothinus, whose prayers 
had earlier mingled with those of the beloved companion of 
the beloved disciple, and the serene piety and sublime heroism 
of Blandina, the first saintly martyr “whom the pious grati- 
tude of the Gallic Church has since raised to the skies.” “In 
less than twenty years,” says the historian, “ the little original 
germ had grown to a vigorous tree. Nursed by the zeal and 
prudence of Jrenzeus, the successor of Pothinus, and the great 
luminary of the west, it became a champion of orthodoxy in 
Europe, and sustained many a powerful contest against the 
Gnostic and Manicheean heresies, while it dared to check even 
the overweening pretensions of Rome.” 

There is little during the reigns of Commodus and the wild 
military adventurers who succeeded him to detain one who 
traces the fortunes of Gaul and her citizens ; citizens, we say, 
for as Thierry has proved, it was the mad Caracalla who com- 
pleted the long series of Roman naturalizations, and consum- 
mated the social equalization of the empire, by granting the 
right of citizenship to all its free inhabitants, thus relieving 
with at least one beneficial act the long monotony of oppression 
and violence. 
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The project of a Gallic Empire, buried for two hundred 
years, was once more revived, and once more failed — this 
time through treachery, and not for a want of concord in the 
rebels. 

Let us part with the historian here, to rejoin him again as 
he begins the recital of events in Gaul under the Christian 
Roman Emperors, leaving the reader to follow for himself the 
‘apid vigorous sketch with which he recalls to our memory 
all the appalling disasters of those horrible times; the in- 
rushing of Oriental corruptions and superstitions ; the degra- 
dations which befel the already degraded polytheism; the 
beginning of the barbaric invasions ; the wild delirium and 
uproar in the time of the thirty tyrants ; the twenty years of 
transient order and peace ; the insurrection of the Bagauds ; 
the tenth and last persecution of the Christians ; and the gather- 
ing of all elements to the political overthrow of ancient 
heathenism. We are led aside from the current of the narra- 
tive to admire the truly remarkable skill with which, in a 
space so limited, Mr. Godwin has succeeded in painting life- 
like pictures of the events of this pregnant epoch, in spite of a 


paucity of materials in one portion of his subject, and an em- 
barrassment of riches in another. Even the characters that 
figure in these scenes are sketched with an easy and free skill. 
Of many, history has left little record — the position of others 
upon the canvas is so obscure and subordinate, comparatively, 


that some dimness in their outlines might have been pardoned ; 
but almost without an exception, what is drawn has such pre- 
cision and mastery in the lines, though the lines be few or 
faint, that the character stands out a unity, and the scene a 
reality. This is partially owing to his power of vigorous, 
clear conception, and partly to a fine command of language. 
Mr. Godwin’s vocabulary is a copious one, and although it in- 
cludes few rare and recondite words, yet its wealth is taken 
largely from those ten or twenty thousand net in common use, 
but whose meanings every one knows, so that his style is far 
richer, and his thoughts cling longer to the memory, than if it 
included only those ten or twenty thousand whose meanings 
have become commonplace, and lack something of their first 
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sharp significance, as coins, from over-much handling, have 
their stamps effaced, and part with something of their first 
value. 

In a brief note appended to p. 146, Mr. Godwin throws out 
a very original and striking observation. We allude to the 
remark, that from the time of Marcus Aurelius to the time of 
Diocletian, the provinces supplied Rome with her emperors, 
and that, too, in a remarkable order: first Spain, then Africa, 
then Syria and the East, then Illyria, then Gaul and Britain, 
the imperial circuit following the shores of the Mediterranean 
from west to east, and then from east to west, with a quite 
regular progress. 

The history of Gaul under the Christian Roman Emperors 

" a 
is properly prefaced with a brief sketch of the character, estab- 
lishment and progress of Christianity. 

‘That religion, described in its most essential and comprehensive features, 
may be said to have been the revelation of a new Fact, the exemplification o¢ 
a new Life, and the annunciation of a new Society. At a time when the 
antique beliefs were exhausted of vital force, when the creative spirit of man- 
kind was immersed and sunk in dead forms and pernicious moralisms, and 
when the whole social system was paralyzed or only convulsively alive, Christ 
came to declare a purer theism, to impregnate morals with a spiritual principle, 
and to regenerate society by means of new institutions and new humanitary 
relations, His purer theism was contained in the doctrine of a transeendent 
assumption of humanity by the infinite Wisdom and Goodness; his new life 
was the substitution of a free and disinterested love of God and of man for 
the servile love of self and of the world ; and his new society the “ Kingdom 
of Heaven,” or reign of God upon earth, destined to be manifested gradually 
in a universal organization of brotherhood and peace,” 

This masterly characterization of Christianity is followed 
by a sketch of the nature of the primitive churches, and their 
first teachers, and the developments of the new power, both 
as a doctrine and an institution. The Baptist reader will 
have satisfaction in observing how the unprejudiced studies of 
a candid historian have led him to the same conclusion regard- 
ing the nature of the first organized assemblies of Christian 
believers to which he himself has been led ; and in tracing 
with him the transmutations of that simple society of Chris- 
tian brethren alternately into the barren and monkish asceti- 
cism of later times, or the vast and pompous superstitions and 
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imposing ritual of a church no longer catholic, he will rejoice 
that he adheres, amid every fluctuation and variance, to that 
simple organization which was sufficient for the apostles, to 
that pure creed and those divine ordinances imposed alone 
by the Great Head of the Church, and to those simple forms 
of worship where preacher and people, on common ground 
and with common needs, alike appeal to the High Priest of a 
perpetual advocacy. 

It was Gaul that furnished to Rome an emperor when 
Christianity ascended to the throne of the world. For, what- 
ever view we may take of Constantine himself, or of the union 
of Church and State, it is certain this, his era, was the turning 
point in the fortunes of the Church. He gave Rome a new 
organization, a new capital, and a newfaith. But, like Alex- 
ander, his kingdom fell into feebler hands, unable to carry out 
his administrative reforms, and, indeed, both he and they were 
incapable of applying to the empire that remedy of superior 
efficacy which is yet to save the world. The murderer of his 
wife, and son, and nephew, the promoter of factions in an 
already disputatious church, a Christian because Christianity 
was the best policy, was not to be the harbinger of a millenial 
effulgence, whatever the dreams of ambitious bishops or a too 
sanguine laity. 

In all the troubles of this momentous era, Gaul had a full 
share. The ardent controversy between the Arians and Ath- 
anasians waxed hottest there where Athanasius himself had 
once taught, and this, be it remembered, was in a day when 
to be a heretic was worse than to be a criminal, and when 
metaphysical and theological controversies were as bloody as 
secular quarrels. While the emperor and his court gave their 
time and heed to useless polemics or the prosecutions of her- 
etacs, hordes of barbarians overran the fairest province of the 
empire ; and but for the genius and courage of Julian, who 
revived in Gaul the memory of the exploits of the first Ceesar, 
Roman Gaul might have been Germanized long before her 
time. The failure of the Apostate, when he came to the 
throne of Ceesar, signified the world’s refusal to reconsider its 
decision against paganism, which Constantine had authorita- 
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tively announced —none the less authoritatively that his pol- 
itic embrace of the new faith was not so pure as Julian’s love 
for the old. 

Jovian, the successor of Julian, undid his labors in a day, 
and by the time Theodosius died and the empire was divided 
never to be reunited, polytheism had been officially and 
finally extinguished in the civilized world, which now ranged 
itself with all its forces so entirely on the side of the Catholic 
Church that heresy had no better fate than heathenism. A 
long 


ge period of revolution, calamity, and decay, began with 
the death of Theodosius, for “the tottering thrones were occu- 
pied by mere puppet emperors, and behind them stalked the 
huge and heroic figures of the great German chiets.” 

The concluding chapter of the second book is one of the 
most instructive in the present volume. It treats, as we have 
already said, of the condition of Gaul toward the close of the 
Roman domination. It has a backward and forward aspect, 
both showing the effect of four hundred years of Roman rule 
and how far the condition of things left Gaul at the mercy of, 
or capable of, resistance to the incursive Teutons, who are now 
beginning to thicken on all her borders. 

By this chapter, if by nothing which has preceded it, the 
reader will be led to concede that Mr. Godwin has fairly 
rounded his claim to the high rank as historian, which in the 
beginning of this article we ventured to assert for him. Havy- 
ing acquitted himself well in his picture of the meeting and 
blending of nationsso diverse in origin, manners, and religion, 
as the Gauls and Romans, he now prepares himself thoroughly 
for the still larger and more difficult task of describing the 
collisions and final intermixture of this mixed race with still 
another nation —the Germans from beyond the Rhine. 

Nowhere has he contented himself with a narrative of the 
mere outer life of the nation possesing Gaul,—that life whose 
events are mainly wars and battles, and treaties, and trades ; 
but he is always aiming to discover and present something 


S 
also of its inner life ; the thought and feeling of the people ; 


the sentiments and ideas prevailing among them, whether 
pertaining to literature, laws, or religion; their origin and 
40 
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growth and their final decay, or organization into living insti- 
tutions or habits. In public events, he sees but the indices 
and exponents of social and individual forces. His pen is 
graphic in describing the natural features of the country, the 
soil and climate; but that is an inferior merit to the patient 
labor which gathers from all quarters whatever is extant re- 
garding the industrial condition of a people, their progress or 
decline in agriculture, and commerce, and the arts, the relation 
of the cultivator to the soil, and of him who tills to him who 
rules. Who reads history now desires less the elaborate de- 
scription of a courtly procession, of the color of a dame’s bro- 
cades, the fineness of a knight’s cloth, the ambling of horses 
the foppery and finery which only changes its color and not 
its nature, from court to court and from age to age, than to 
read of the relation of class to class, of the king to the nobles, 
and to the plebs, and of each to each, of where the king’s 
revenues come from and how they are gathered, of who pays 
taxes and to whom they are paid ; and even the narrative of 
events whose law is that of time and place, however entertain- 
ing and picturesque, is unsatisfactory and inadequate, without 
the complement of that other and more philosophical species 
of history which has for its guide the law of cause and effect. 
In this chapter, then, we are instructed regarding the polit- 
ical divisions and administration of Gaul, the classes of civic 
society, the manners and customs of the Gallo-Romans, and 
of the Christian society. True to the ancient ideas of govern- 
ment, the officers of the states, provinces, diocese and preefec- 
ture possessed no codrdinate or independent powers, but were 
arranged in strict hierarchy, each in his degree representing 
the emperor and subject to his will—an administrative des- 
potism with no local life—or if any, so obstructed and vitiated 
that the general assemblies of the provinces died out of inan- 
ition, the municipal assemblies (or curzw) being the interme- 
diate organs between the imperial authorities and the great 
body of subjects, exhibited great tenacity of life. Their local 
powers and duties included the regulation of the ceremonies 
and festivals of religion, the care of local properties and rev- 
enues, the preservation of order, the care of public health, and 
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supervision of weights and measures. Besides, they had to 
collect, or, at any rate, to pay the imperial taxes, raise recruits, 
furnish means of conveyance to civil and military officers 
travelling at the expense of the state, and execute the orders 
of presidents and preefects. They were paid by the proceeds 
of the public domain farmed out, and tolls on commodities 
entering the town. In dignity, freedom and scope these bodies 
fluctuated- but finally succumbed, to the encroachments of an 
overpowering centralism. 

The higher classes were senatorials, or imperial dignitaries, 
and decuriones, or municipal dignitaries. The former were an 
idle and ornamental rather than active class, whose influence was 
derived from patrimonial wealth or honors. The latter, in law, 
were a kind of upper bourgeoisie, but in fact, the veriest slaves 
of the empire, for they were responsible jointly for the taxes— 
their estates securities for imperial dues; unable to resign 
office, and compelled to impose the same burden upon their 
children, they were willing to become bondmen, or marry slave- 
women, or join the barbarians to escape it. ‘ Death was de- 
nounced against whoever should conceal a magistrate trying 
to get rid of his magistracy.’ 

The third class consisted of the mechanics or free artizans 
of the towns and the small possessors of land in the country. 
The former had to adopt patrons among the upper classes; 
laws prescribed their wages and the prices of their products, 
and the public factories using slave labor oppressed them as 
much as the absentee system, and the exactions of the tax- 
gatherer oppressed the small possessors in the country. The 
servile classes suffered, one and all, the hard condition of 
laborers in a worn out and impoverished economy. 

The general manner of life of the upper classes among the 
Gallo-Romans was not greatly different from that of the Ro- 
mans themselves. They were enormously rich, and their 
days were devoted to a sumptuous and idle indulgence. 
Only a few, and these mostly Christians, devoted their time 
to books or public duties, or their wealth to generous charities. 
They spoke and wrote in Latin, though not of the purest: nor 
they alone, but the common people also; for the sermons and 
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homilies’of the fifth century, and the farces of the theatre, ad- 
dressed to the public of all classes, were in Latin. The ancient 
dialects were not wholly expelled in any part of Gaul, and 
neither the customs, manners, nor speech of the Romans made 
rapid way or permanent impression beyond the Loire. The 
science of the period was feeble, and its literature feeble or 
inflated. 

The Christians were, to some slight extent, exceptions to 
this state of things: their-principles were purer, their lives 
more active. But the monasticism which began on the burn- 
ing Syrian sands, in time extended to the wet marshes and 
lofty hills of Gaul. St. Simeon, the Stylite, stood upon his 
pillar by the Euphrates but little longer than Wulflilach upon 
his in the forest of Ardennes. In the main, however, celibates 
outnumbered eremites, and asceticism was tempered by more 
active impulses. The bishops were the busiest men in Gaul, 
and, for cause, won wealth, standing, leadership, and power. 


“Gaul, for the most part, accepted the doctrine and discipline ef Rome. 
Pelagius, a monk of Brittany, raised a storm of controversy on the doctrines of 
divine grace; Cassian and the monks of Marseilles long asserted a vigorous 
semipelagianism ; Vigilantius, a native of Gaul, though a Spanish presbyter, 
protested, like an early Luther, against the worship of martyrs and relies, and 
the assumed merits of celibacy; St. Vincent, of Lerina, admitted no authority 
in matters of faith, but the unanimous teaching of the doctors; and the impetu- 
ous St. Hilany of Arles, bearded Pope Leo in his chair when he pretended 
to the spiritual domination of Gaul; but, nevertheless, the more general senti- 
ment of Gaul was uttered in the verse of St. Prosper of Aquitain when he said: 
‘Rome, the See of St. Peter, made the head of the world in honor of the A pos- 


tle, holds by its religion what it no longer possesses by its arms,’ ”’ 


The third book treats of Roman-German Gaul, from the 
beginning of the Christian Era to the end of the Merovingan 
Dynasty. In Germany Rome conquered less by her arms 
than by her arts. Jere and there she made an alliance, won 
a battle, conquered a tribe, planted a colony or organized a 
province, but she never succeeded in subduing completely the 
ruddy and irrepressible tribes of the north as she had done 
those of the west ; and it was not later than the reign of Mar- 
cus Aurelius before the Germans began to retort upon the 
empire all the cruel blows which their own country had suf- 
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fered. The Saxons, the Franken, the Alemans, and the Bur- 
gunds leaguing in the middle of the third century, having 
brooded long over vast schemes of conquest and revenge and 
confederation, began those compacted and marshalled move- 
ments which are yet the wonder of the world. 


«The Franks (A. D.251) crossing the Rhine, traversing the whole length of 
Gaul, sealing the almost inaccessible heights of the Pyrenees, desolating the 
fair Capital of Spain, and transporting their ravages to the astonished shores of 
Africa; the Alemanic leaping the barriers of the Alps, descending upon the 
plains of Lombardy, and waving their victorious banners almost in sight of 
the Capital; and the Goths, quitting their settlements in the Ukraine to make 
themselves masters of the coasts of the Euxine; to desolate the fertile plains 
of Asia Minor, and the shores made immortal by the genius of Homer; to ran- 
sack the beautiful islands of the 2gean, and to burn the cities and temples of 
Greece, still filled, we may suppose, with the matchless sculptures and the 


unfaded pictures of the great Athenian masters.” 


It was thus that the final struggle began which ended in the 
transter of the sceptre of the world from the weak and failing 
hands of the southern races into the strong and vigorous grip 
of those northerns who still continue to hold and sway it. 
In the tenth chapter this struggle is portrayed. 

In Illyria, Alarik is biding his time; Radaghast, with his 
two hundred thousand warriors, fords the Po, thrids the Apen- 
nines and meets a wasting defeat on the heights of Fiesole, 
where later Galileo watched the starry hosts, and the Suevi, 
the Vandals, and the Alans, sweep over and devastate Gaul. 
Rome, parrying the stabs at her heart, has no time to defend 
her extremities. For now Alarik marches his forces through 
Italy, and the shaggy “wolves of the Goths beleaguer the 
eternal hills. Three times the city is conquered, and three 
times the infatuated government perfidiously provokes the 
wrath of the victor, who now gives up her citadels, and pal- 
aces, and her inhabitants, to fire and the swerd. In spite of 
defeats here and there, the barbarians maintain their encroach- 
ments in Gaul, till finally, under Theodorik the First, and on 
the basis of internal independence and external subjection, 
the first barbaric monarchy is founded north of the Loire, 
whife south of the Loire the authority of the empire was little 
more than a name. 
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And now the great drama is for a little time interrupted by 
that tragic episode, the irruption of the Huns. Attila gathers 
his half-million of warriors— barbarians even to the barbari- 
ans —all the wild valor that for five hundred years had threat- 
ened civilization, and sweeping on from the Danube to the 
Ithine, begins the great invasion. Panic-stricken Gaul sue- 
cumbs to war, pestilence, famine and the terrors of the 
“scourge of God and hammer of the world,” until &tius, 
who had already run a splendid and infamous career against 
these very Wisigoths, and Franks, and Burgunds, and Armori- 
cans, twenty years before, summons his hosts, and on the 
Catalaunian plains “ Hunland meets Rome, and the earth is 
played for at sword-fence by two earth-bestriding giants, the 
sweep of whose swords cut kingdoms in pieces.” 

But soon Attila retreats from Gaul, and, a little later, dies 
in his nuptial bed ; the episode is ended, and the curtain rises 
upon the last act of the great drama. Old and new enemies 
of the dying empire arise, herself her own worst foe, — one 
after one the imperial phantoms flit, and before the sixth cen- 
tury begins, Odoaker, a barbaric mercenary, pronounces the 
decree of fate, and “ this thing the empire cumbers the earth 
no more.” There are no longer Romans in Rome, and on the 
soil of once her fairest province, Chlodwig, “the eldest son of 
the Church,” lays the foundations of the Frankish monarchy. 

Chlodwig comes upon the stage, finding Gaul distributed 
among the Bretons, who still cling to their old laws and man- 
ners in Armorica ; the Saxons, who lingered in the environs 
of Bayeux, and among the islands of the Loire; the Wisi- 
goths, who had conquered, under the successor of the Theo- 
doriks, the country between the ocean, the Loire, the Rhone 
and the Alps ; the Burgunds, who held Eastern Gaul from the 
foot of the Vosges to the river Durance; and the Franks, 
who, from the time of Aurelian, had been steadily and bravely 
advancing in their conquest of Northern. Gaul— conquering it 
from the Romans, adopted as Roman citizens, and defending 
it with them from the Huns, yet themselves the only pagans 
in Gaul. Passing lightly over the long and vehement deDates 
among the French antiquarians regarding the origin and 
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early movements of the Franks, Mr. Godwin fastens at once 
upon that point which is of most interest to the thought- 
ful reader—the fusing of the old Roman and the new German 
elements of civilization, wherein the Christian Church and its 
representatives were the active flux. Soon Chlodwig, his 
sister, and three thousand of his warriors, are baptized, and 
in a day this scion of the royal race of demi-god or sea-warrior 
Merowig is transformed from one of ‘the few kingly worship- 
pers of Odin to the only orthodox monarch of Europe. His 
conversion consolidates his power in Northern Gaul, and he 
is soon urged by his ecclesiastical patrons to. conquer the con- 
version of the Burgunds, and later, makes use of the same 
effective arguments, the lance and the battle-axe, to convince 
the Wisigoths of their heresies. Theodorik’s aid of them, in 
resorting to similar arguments, cheated Chlodwig out of entire 
success, but the final result was the extension of his power 
over the two Aquitains, and the title of consul, conferred by 
the Emperor of the East. The title helped the prelates to en- 
force their arguments for a more centralized government, and 
the greater subjection of the Frankish tribes. The native and 
Roman society was represented mainly by these bishops, who 
now had come to have in the popular mind an awful sanctity, 
and over the popular heart an almost irresistible power. In 
spiritual and civic affairs they were alike potent, having almost 
equal authority in the local affairs and creeds of the poor sub- 
ject, as over the conscience and policy of the powerful mon- 
arch. The Salic law reveals the fact, however, that at the 
end of Chlodwig’s reign the social and political constitution 
of the Franks was nearly the same with that imparted by 
Tacitus to the ancient Germans. The family-bond, ranks, free- 
companionage, the weregild, are all the same. But two sig- 
nificant facts, which appear here as they appeared in the con- 
clusions of the Council of Orleans, showing the growth of the 
royal power and the expansion of the authority of the priest- 
hood, signally mark the fusion and the flux of which we have 
spoken. Mr. Godwin has duly emphasized their importance, for 
he does not forget that Chlodwig was not only the founder of 
the mightiest barbaric monarchy, but the only one which was 
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a monarchy which owed its ascendency and life to 
this curious blending, and so continued through all the fierce 
fusions and ferments of the great age of transition, till anti- 
quity itself was swallowed up of feudalism, and the elements 
of the modern world were knit and rounded into shape. 

In the opening of his twelfth chapter, this intermixture of 
various elements is more completely analyzed, the character 
of the barbaric conquests explained, the jurisdictions of their 
officers and the nature of their laws set forth, and the changes 
wrought among the Franks themselves by the conquest espe- 
cially marked. ut for this discernment and perpetual recog- 
nition of the principle underneath, we should have no patience 
with the record of such confusion of races, classes, societies, 
and individuals —such ferocity and dissensions, incests, broils 
and violence, massacres and rage, as fill the annals of the five 
hundred years from Chlodwig to Charlemagne. 

Chlodwig found the kingdom of the Franks a small part of 
Gaul. His sons left it covering nearly all of Gaul and a part 
of ancient Germany. To these German tribes of course the 
influences of Roman civilization did not extend. They had 
their own customs, government, and laws, but still were subject 
to the Franks, and only in process of time assimilated to the 
condition of the conquerors. 

The division of Gaul among the sons of Chlother, “ different 
in character, rivals from position, and perpetually at feud with 
some or other of their powerful nobles, their history becomes 
a long, truculent, tumultuous, bloody, and dreary tragedy, in 
which there are few lights and many glooms. The events of 
it, moving forward in the midst of innumerable episodes of 
intrigue and crime, attain, however, a certain dramatic unity 
and interest in the great struggle of the kings and the aristoc- 
‘acy, Which finds its culmination or catastrophe in the disas- 
trous overthrow of the royal line of Chlodwig, and the signal 
triumph of the leudes.” 

Two figures stand out prominently in these boisterous times, 
and they are of women. Over against the devilishness of Fre. 
degunda it is fortunate for his art that the historian was per- 
mitted to set the noble character and life of such a woman as 
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the royal Brunahilda, the daughter, mother, grandmother and 
great-grandmother of kings, and one of the foremost women 
of the world. Her faults of pride and vindictiveness were 
those of her age ; beyond these, she was 

“a noble, great, indomitable soul, endowed with the rarest capacities, influenced 
in her general conduct by the larger civie motives, and worthy of a place by 
the side of the Theodoriks and Charlemagnes. Like them she could embrace 
great plans of human amelioration while the stormiest passions were heaving 
society around her; like them she was interested in literature, in religion, in 
the improvements of industry, and in the establishment of social order; but 
like them, too, she committed the fatal error of recurring to an old system of 
things, under circumstances too entirely new to admit of its application.” 

The Roman methods of government and society were effete 
already in the time of Theodorik of Italy, and they were 
much more so in the time of Brunahilda. For although a 
Wisigoth by birth, she was yet a thorough Roman by educa- 
tion, training, and desire. The constitution which she caused 
her son to promulge at the annual Marz-feld of the Franks, 
the year before his death, would have cut up by the roots the 
Germanic system. She labored to restrain the great proprie- 
tors in their headlong aggrandizements, and though she thus 
secured the favor of the small free proprietors, and the mass 
of the Romanized Franks, and many of the priests, she in- 
curred the hatred of the leudes, and also of many of the bish- 
ops of Roman origin, who, being ranked with the leudes, had 
come to adopt the prejudices and interests and ambitions of 
their class, in the great struggle between the aristocracy and 
the kings. 

The virility of the Merovingan kings was exhausted. This 
woman was worth a whole dynasty of the others. They had 
kept themselves at the head of things by the sword, doing 
nothing to compose the turbulence of affairs. The same atony 
marked society itself. All the literature, and art, and science, 
were dead. Credulous legends and lives of the saints took 
the place of literature and philosophy, and the successors of 
the early disciples were brawlers, gamblers, drunkards, adul- 
terers, and fighters. 

The fourth and last book treats of the affairs of German 
Gaul, beginning with the wars of the Leudes, including the 
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mayoralties of Pippin, of Karl-Martel, the mayoralty and 
reign of Pippin the Short, and the reign of Charlemagne, 
ending with the dissolution of the empire of the Franks. 

Montesquieu (Esprit de Lois) remarks that before this time 
(Clother I1), the mayor was the mayor of the king; now he 
became the mayor of the kingdom: the king had chosen 
him ; he was now chosen by the nation. The distinction is 
sustained by the authorities, and is so far in accordance with 
analogy of events as to be a proper landmark and division 
of the period whose history is now begun to be traced. The 
royalty had become enfeebled, and power passed over to 
the great proprietors, leudes and bishops, and by the begin- 
ning of the seventh century this new order of men, called 
Mayors of the Palace, began publicly to assume what for 
some time they had already more or less generally wielded — 
the supreme political power. 

The battle of Testri, in 687, fixed this power in the hands 
of the mayors securely —and those, too, issuing from the 
great ducal house of Pippin of Herrstall; thus, at one stroke, 
rendering forever impossible what the weakness and pliancy 
of the wasting quarrels of the original inhabitants of Gaul, 
the Gallo-Romans, had already made quite improbable — an 
instauration of Roman customs, and laws, and rules, and re- 
storing instead the Germanic customs and methods of their 
conquerors. The same principle, however, which established 
a new dynasty, made its early years full of turbulence and 
uproar. In the same spirit of pride and independence, many 
chiefs broke away from the central and larger power, and the 
reign of the first Pippin was too short to compel or persuade 
a return of their allegiance. Tis bastard son, Karl, the Ham- 
mer, was more energetic and more successful. But in these 
victories over men of his own race, he was only preparing to 
fight the battle of Christianity on that great day of Tours, 
when it grappled with Islamism in a deadly and decisive 
conflict. The followers of Mahommed, burning with religious 
zeal, had already conquered Spain, and now disputed the 
supremacy of Gaul, but the descendants of the men who had 
braved the terrible blows of the “ hammer of the world,” and 
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rescued Christian Europe from an impending heathenism, 
now, under Karl the Hammer, rescued her from the reign of 
Islamism, and broke the power of the Arabs north of the 
Pyrenees forever. Karl fought the battles of civilization with 
the exchequer of the church, and if some of the clergy called 
his confiscation of the ecclesiastical estates a sacrilege, the 
historian owns that without the aid of one of their number, St. 
Boniface, the battle of Christianity could never have been 
won. 

The first chapter of this book concludes with a sketch of 
Karl’s more intimate relations with the rising power of the 
papacy. The attentive reader will not fail to notice that it 
was in the reign of Karl-Martel, which coincides with the 
pontificates of Gregory I and II, and, indeed, by the aid of 
Karl himself, that the complete temporal independence of the 
papacy was established, and while tracing the effects of this 
intervention in the politics of the peninsula long after, as they 
appear in the foundations of Charlemagne’s stupendous fabric 
of western empire, he will not fail to glance still further into 
the future, and observe how time has wrought his slow rava- 
ges by putting into the hands of the third Napoleon, ruling 
in the same land, the hammer which a thousand years later 
smote the same temporalities, which the ignorant but vigorous 
Gregory then acquired from the hands of the ignorant and 
feeble Pius. 

With Karl-Martel the Merovingan race ran out. Society 
had made one step forward, and the hour was fully come when 
the mayor of the palace should be proclaimed king of right 
and by title, as he had long been in fact. Germanism had 
fairly conquered Imperialism, Christianity had slain Paganism, 
and now found its worst foes within, and it was not strange 
that the champions of both should assume the supreme power. 
Karloman became a tonsured monk, while Pippin, lifted on 
the shield by the Franks, was also crowned and anointed by 
St. Boniface ; and now the reign of the Karlovingan dynasty 
begins. Seven years of hard fighting conquered Septimania 
from the Arabs, and ten years won Aquitain and Wasconia, 
and Pippin, carrying on with vigor the work which his father 
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the first Karl, had begun, left to his sons a sceptre which 
swayed from the Pyrenees to the Rhine, and under the 
greatest Karl swayed from the Atlantic to the Adriatic. 

The first great figure upon the historic stage was that of 
Julius Ceesar conquering Gaul for Rome—the last great 
figure is of Charlemagne, from Gaul guiding the destinies of 
Rome. In the one, the ancient world culminated, as with the 
other, the modern world began. 

It is needless to draw here the lines which mark that colossal 
individuality, or to recount the familiar record of his days — 
how when his brother died, all France hastened to become a 
united monarchy in his hands ; how at the height of Ehresburg 
he smote the Saxons in the forehead of their faith ; how he 
reduced Pavia, and annexed Lombardy, and won back the 
Spanish march, and what traditions of glory his falling Franks 
bequeathed at Roncesvalles ; how he reduced Saxony and tried 
to reform the Saxons with baptism; and that failing, with a 


bloody revenge; and that too failing, with the gentler appliances 


of concession and magnanimity; howhe made his son Pippin 
King of Italy, and Ludwig of Aquitain, and filled these 
years of combat and carnage with civil labors, not less pro- 
digious ; how he extended his dominion over the long Schlavic 
frontier, and with what a triple series of victories conquered 
Saxons, Saracens, and Huns, so widening his dominions to 
their last limit; how he sat as judge at the trial of a holy 
pontiff, and by him a little later was crowned and _ hailed 
Emperor and Augustus ; with such dramatic close, consum- 
mating his magnificent and lifelong policy of rendering 
Europe his single empire, and the empire a united christendom. 

Not unaware how many distorting legends and magnifying 
myths fill the cycle of Carlovingan romance, how widely the 
Charlemagne of the trouvéres differs from his historic proto- 
type,we must still be permitted to think that the annals of 
his friend and companion, Einhard, his own letters, and those 
of his friend Alcuin, to say nothing of the Gesta of the 
anonymous monk of St. Gall, and other chroniclers, furnish 
materials which would have made another sheet as interesting 
as any that are written. We could have desired, if not a more 
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copious biography, at least one richer with local coloring and 
detail. Of the appearance of the cities of the period, of the 
manner in which Karl ordered ‘his court, of his dress, his 
personal habits, and daily life, we could have desired further 
particulars. 

We must think, also, that Mr. Godwin has erred both in the 
severity and the leniency of his judgment of Charlemagne’s 
moral character. While he does not reprobate with sufficient 
severity his sensuality, he has judged him too harshly in 
likening his decapitation of the four thousand Saxons, to the 
deed of Napoleon at Joppa. 

Making all allowance for the strong passions of such a man 
as the rough Karl, it still remains true that he had access to, 
and professed to be guided by christian principles. To be 
sure concubinage was the custom of the age, and illegitimacy 
was no disgrace, least of all in princes, and did not divert the 
succession; but Charlemagne tried to make the laws of 
morality the laws of the state, and should have made them 
the laws of his own life. The worst fact against him is his 
tolerance of the love intrigues of his daughters, whom he 
never would suffer to marry, but permitted to bear children. 
It is a curious fact, by the way, that the principle of legitimacy 
strictly carried out would have dethroned himself, for Pippin, 
his own grandfather, was a bastard son of Karl Martel. Mr. 
Godwin mentions all the wives and all the concubines of Karl, 
but we have missed an allusion to the contemplated marriage 
with the Grecian Empress Irene, one of the magnificent 
“might have beens” of history, a union after a thousand 
years of the empire of the East and West. 

But Charlemagne does not deserve to be called bloodthirsty. 
De Quincey has stated some of the arguments which go to 
show that the likening of his conduct towards the Saxons to 
Napoleon’s treacherous butchery is unjust. Charlemagne’s 
course was a matter of policy, wherein he may have erred, as 
indeed the event proved that he did, but where the most 
tender-hearted might choose the most vindictive punishment 
as in the long run the least sanguinary. His clemencies were 
numberless, and it is no more than just to judge in their light 
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this one instance of Roman severity. Mr. Godwin differs 
from De Quincey more widely in not reiterating some of his 
praises of a king who, whatever his solid or shining qualities, 
failed to consolidate his empire or to regulate the succession 
to the throne—omissions which hastened the dismemberment 
of his empire, and left it the prey of rival factions. 

Mr. Godwin’s style is characterized especially by a mascu- 
line vigor and directness. Nor is it lacking in flexibility, for 
his vocabulary is copious, and his construction of sentences 
not at all monotonous. Often it is brilliant, sometimes artfully 
dull, and always well-weighted with thought or fact. Resem- 
bling both Macaulay and Carlyle in his minuteness of research, 
he has little of the extravagant rhetoric of the one, and 
nothing of the riotous humor of the other. The reader would 
have pardoned an occasional relaxation of his perpetual 
gravity. Carlyle emptied the litter of his note-books and the 
triais of his patience upon the pages of Frederick I. Mr. 
-Godwin’s notes are more than the chips of the workshop, and 
if the citations of authorities are numerous, their results are 
filtered into a clear text. Bancroft’s weakness, the historical 
present, and his mosaic system, have not been among the 
author’s models. He has also preferred his own conciseness 
to another’s sententiousness, and by sacrificing something of 
an elaborate and painful brilliance, is the gainer in repose. 

In this respect, however, he is not faultless ; for, as many 
historians have done before him and many will do hereafter, 
sometimes he has sacrificed a modicum of truth to a brilliant 
antithesis. We must take leave to think that Ceesar’s (Bell. 
Gall. 1. vii, c. 78) describing the expulsion of the feeble and 
aged with their wives and children by the besieged Gauls at 
Alesia, and the refusal of Ceesar to receive them, hardly com- 
pels the construction placed upon it. In more than one in- 
stance Mr. G. has violated a pure taste by the sacrifice of 
delicacy for the sake of pointedness, of decorum for strength. 
The phrase “ cortive chroniclers,” (p. 385,) is vulgar. There 
was no need to call Fredegunda a “she-wolf” when the recital 
of her deeds had amply displayed her character. That is nota 
felicitous use of Shakspeare’s phrase on p. 341. The compar- 
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ison of the repentance of Hilperik and his wife to the fading 
of the morning dew has had its day, and in the story of Pip- 
pin’s death there is a phrase about the sands of life which 
reminds us too forcibly of the quack advertisement ; but it is 
only fair to say that in no other instance, except occasional 
inconsistencies in the use of names, so far as we recollect, has 
there been an equal carelessness, and the reader will look in 
vain for the repetition of those common-place metaphors and 
jejune comparisons which are the most conspicuous faults in 
Mr. Prescott’s style. On page 402 we notice the use of “ pro- 
tracted ” in the sense of delayed or postponed, indefensible, we 
think, and frequently we have found “whet” for whetted. The 
Western vulgarism “took ill” is no improvement on the old 
word sickened. There was no need and little pretence for the 
slap at American fire-eaters in a foot-note on p. 219. But 
having said so much, we have quite emptied our hearts of any 
objections we may have had to the minor morals of his book. 
It may go for praise that they are so few. In the next volume 
may they be less. 
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Art Education. 


Articte V.—ART EDUCATION: 


THE PLACE ART SHOULD TAKE IN A CHRISTIAN EDUCATION. 


Amona the Greeks and Romans, the ancient representatives 
of thorough culture, Art took the place oft Religion in the 
schools for youth; for Art with them was Religion. There 
must be within men something more than the convictions of 
an instructed intellect ; nothing but a power that can subdue, 
and mould, and rule the impulses of human sensibility, is an 
adequate safeguard against the uncontrolled sway of passion 
in man’s social relations.. In all ages, and among all families 
of mankind, this power to control the human soul has been 
sought in the influence of religion ; and, hence, early religious 
training has been the foundation of education among barba- 
rians and Greeks, among Jews, Mohammedans, and Christians; 
that education being more purely and directly religious in 
proportion as intellectual refinement has been less understood 
and relied upon. ‘The religion of the Greek and Roman 
was essentially an admiration of the true, the beautiful, and 
the good ;* the worship of the gualties of the creature, and, 
in some measure, of separate attributes of the Creator, instead 
of the adoration, love, and service of a personal God, whose 


power and Godhead were revealed by his works. Art Edu- 


cation, therefore, was religious education, or, at least, its chief 
feature, among “the wise of this world” who knew not “the 
wisdom of God.” 

The rationalism of Germany has reeonstructed this artistic, 
rather than philosophic, religion. No one has drawn it out 
more fully and purely than De Wette, in his Theodore; in 


* The idea of The Right and The Holy, as may be shown in another paper 


they were practically ignorant of. 
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which his ideal candidate for the holy ministry of the new 
gospel is represented as converted at an opera, and spending 

years in cultivating the love of art now awakened; who, having 

finished his education for the holy office amid the galleries of 
art in Italy, takes his leave of the reader while standing on 

the roof of that model of Gothic architecture at Fribourg, 

lifting up an impassioned prayer to the Great Unseen that a 

genuine revival of pure and undefiled religion may pervade 

and transform Germany, even the revival of a chastened 

taste in church architecture and in sacred music. The im- 

portant question for Christians is, “ May there not be a truth 

of value hid among the rubbish of this mass of manifest er- 

ror?” Let us see. 

That is an instructive as well as attractive aspect in which 
our Creator is presented, when He is called “The Father of 
the spirits of all men ;” and that is a touching exhibition which 
He himself presents of this relation, when of Israel, his ancient 
children, He says: “I taught them to go, taking them by the 
hands ;” as if the mother’s nursery training for the body, as 
well as the father’s instructing of the mind, were alike his 
Divine care. There is a new force in that command to us, as 
parents and instructors, “Train up a child in the way in which 
he should go,” when thus we find that God, who made all 
other creatures on earth to need no education, either for their 
bodily or intellectual capacities, has made man to be depend- 
ent for the training of his youthful powers ; wedding the body 
as a fit mate to the spirit in this need. 

Shall we, then, neglect the equal attraction and instruction 
revealed in the method which God has employed to impart 
this two-fold instruction? We read that ere He formed man, 
an infant in capacity, yet in his own spiritual image, He made 
every thing in the garden abode which was to be his child’s 
nursery, first of all, “pleasant to the sight.” The first, deep- 
est, most important impression to be made on man, the living 
soul, was that of beauty in objects addressing the eye. We 
were made to study God’s works that we may learn their ma- 
terial uses, and avail ourselves of their nourishing aliment, 
their refreshing odors, and their superhuman working ener- 
41 
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gies. We were made to search into the laws and ends of all 
things created, that our intellects may be enlarged, our judg- 


ments instructed, our sensibilities chastened, our spiritual 
energies strengthened, and our souls, as well as bodies, be thus 
fed and made to live. But when now, as in Eden, the infant 
soul first feasts its eye upon the objects around it, and as the 
mind first begins to open, in that period when days are years, 
and a year a life-time, and day after day and year after year 
life seems given for nought but the pleasures of sight, and 
every hour is an elysium of delight, must it not be true that 
they have been in the right who have believed, and acted on 
the belief, that the power of beauty in plastic forms was meant 
to be man’s first, and most controlling because earliest in- 
structor and moulder for true spiritual life / 

It was the glory of the Greeks as a nation, that, more than 
any other known people of earth, they recognized and appre- 
ciated this divinely ordained influence for good, the power of 
beauty in plastic forms as an instructor and refiner of the 
human spirit. They had devoted to the work of teaching the 
young such men as Pythagoras in the Mathematical Sciences, 
Aristotle in Logic, Plato in Metaphysics, and Socrates in 
Morals ; and it is wondrous to look in upon an age when the 
greatest men of the world thought the position of true influ- 
ence, honor, and exaltation, to be the chair of the teacher of 
youth. But among such teachers as these, before them, and 
ever associated with them as their appreciated co-laborers, 
we behold a class of instructors unknown in our land. Be- 
ginning with Eumolpus, a century before Socrates, we find not 
only in the academies and higher centres of learning, but also 
in the common schools for boys, a class of teachers instructing 
ach pupil jn the principles, and even training them to the 
execution, of plastic art. 

It may be wise in us to draw near and look in at the schools 
of such men as we have named ; to see the noble forms of Soc- 
rates, Plato, Aristotle, and Pythagoras moving among groups 
of boys that have laid aside the manuscript and the stylus, 
that all together they may take up the pencil, the brush, and 
the chisel. Let us stand at their sides for an hour, and ask 
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them what is this power they employ, why they seek its influ- 
ence, how they apply it, and what are the results of its culture. 
Education, which, among the stern Romans, as their word 
implies, was the forced drawing out of the infant faculties, was 
among the over active Greeks za:deta, or training ; a word 
which implies that the child’s capacities, sprouting of them- 
selves to an exuberant growth, need only to be bound like a 
vine to the trellis, or yoked like a heifer to the plough. Plato, 
writing with the advantage of generations of great teachers 
preceding him, divided the work of education into two depart- 
ments ; 7) zardeta, 7 ev sxe od paar, yupvaattxy, 7) 0 st duyn, 
povarxy ;” “training, that for the body gymnastic, and that 
for the soul musical.” With the first department, gymnastic, 

or training for the development, strengthening and chastening 

of the physical powers—a word which, by a happy metaphor, 

the Germans have applied to their schools or colleges pre- 

paratory to the University, because in them it is the traning, 

not storing of the mind which is sought—with the gymnasia 

and gymnastic education among the Greeks we cannot now 

pause to seek an acquaintance. It is to the halls of their 

Muses we turn our steps; to the cloistered retreats of those 

} at first three, afterwards nzne sister teachers, who meet us, not 
with the Roman’s rough and masculine voice, but with the 


Greek’s feminine grace. Their very aspect, winning to the 
| youthful spirit, gives a new sweetness to the name they first 
’ applied to academic halls, “Alma Mater.” This name of 
sentiment we find alternating with another of material im- 
5 port, as roving through their combined nurseries and treasur- 


+. of 


ies of art, we hear their own familiar word J/uswum con- 
stantly employed. We look down as well as around, and 
are impressed with the exuberance of their labors, since 
our feet even are treading upon tessellated floors all set with 
gems of beauty most finished in detail and most wondrous in 
- their combined perfection ; and we wonder not to hear them 
give their name, “ mousaics” or mosaics, to this rarest art. 
It is to these lovely sisters in this sweet retreat we come to 
ask what they teach, and how, and why ; and what they pro- 
mise us if we will give them employ in our children’s schools 
and our academic halls. 
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A brief word of explanation as to who these sisters are, they 
will allow at introduction. When Plato wrote of the second 
department of education as “7 povez7,” the musical, it was a 
name drawn from these nine sisters, among whom the mistress 
of song is too much, perhaps, our only favorite. When, a 
century before Plato we read of Pythagoras, who wrote over his 
school door, “ oddets dyewpérpyrtoc etaita,” let no one not a geo- 
metrician enter, that, stern mathematician as he was, he opened 
his school with muse, we are not to suppose vocal and instru- 
mental music, according to our usage of the term, is all that is 
meant. It was rather the eye than the ear that the old Muses 
addressed. The names of the first three, J/elete, meditation, 
Mneme, memory, and Avede, expression, show that it was the 
whole range of mental culture over which, in their first sim- 
plicity, the Muses presided. When, with advancing mental 
development their number was increased to nine, their names 
and offices were Calliope, or the beautiful-voiced, who presided 
over eloquence ; Clio, or renown, over history ; Jlelpomene, 
or heroic song, over tragedy ; Huterpe, the delighter, over the 
opera ; rato, the lover, over lyric romance ; Zerpsichore, the 
charming dancer, over dancing; Urania, the celestial, over 


= ) 


astronomy; Zhalia, or the blooming, over comedy; and 
Polyhymnia, the many-hymned, over rhetoric or literary 
harmonies. Gathered by Pallas Athene, in the city called 
after her Athens, the name Muses became the synonym for 
beauty in spirit, character, sentiment, expression, and action, 
as well as beauty in the forms of painting and sculpture ; 
these latter becoming in their hands but means of attaining the 
former. These are the sister teachers who wait for our ac- 
quaiutance. 

Drawing near, then, we inquire from them what it was they 
specially learned in Greece to teach? and how they propose to 
enter upon the training of our children, should we deign to 
commit them to their care? “ Courteous friends,” their queen 
replies for them, “we can only tell the story of our life and 
labor in fair Greece, once moulded by our power. We are 
pictured as having sent out Orpheus, with the power of Juste, 
to charm the forests, and the wild beasts, their denizens, when 
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Hellas itself was a wild waste ; the simple idea of which is that 
by the power of beauty in material forms and human utter- 
ances, rude man is first awakened to a love of refinement. 
As soon as man in the rudeness of nature was thus captivated 
by our charms, we pointed out to woman, most susceptible to 
our arts, that children, even in savage barbarism, show early a 
love for our delights ; and that if but surrendered to our train- 
ing, a race refined by culture would soon repay her solicitude. 
We pointed out to her (and Aristotle, in his Politics, is wit- 
ness to this our teaching) how nurses caught our idea; and 
while partly by the dandling of gymnastics they sought to 
soothe the fretful babe, they added, as more potent, their song 
of lullaby ; and we hinted to the nurses that the more melo- 
dious the strain and the sweeter the voice in their infantile 
education, the nobler the sentiments and the more gracious the 
affections of the child would prove in after years. When the 
next stage of life, childhood following infancy, arrived, we 
taught mothers to put gayly-dressed dolls, and other forms of 
beauty, in the hands of their children, now prepared to feel the 
power of plastic art; and we easily made a mother compre- 
hend that the more truly refined and artistic the image, the 
greater for the hour, and the more permanent and inexhaust- 
able the child’s delight. Thus far advanced, we could take 
another step still in our growing work. Plato and Aristotle will 
report it to you; yes, even your western compiler, the Frank 
named Barthelemy, in his skilfully wrought fiction of the visit 
of Anacharsis the Scythian to our land in the days of Solon, 
has well analyzed our work. We hinted to the teacher in 
the primary school, that he watch how the boy longs to be an 
artist, ere any other yearning is seen to start in his breast. 
As the nursery song has lulled his almost unconscious ear in 
infancy, so, now a child, ere he thinks of tasking himself to 


the mechanical work of talking, he begins already to hum the . 


nursery melody, and learns to sing as readily as birds do. 
As carved and moulded forms of beauty charmed his infant 
gaze, so in babyhood the book-drudgery of reading is pushed 
aside, and there is no delight like a pencil to draw with, and a 
pocket-knife to carve with. And in all this we appealed to 
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men thus: Has He who planted the eye and the ear no 
knowledge, that He should have erred in forming us with this 
love ? 

Thus leading men’s minds progressively on, we called forth 
more and more attention to art as a power to nurture and refine 
the mind. First, simple drawing in outline, the pastime of 
the rudest savage and of the child, was chastened in our hand 
to the perfection of a graceful art. Then sculpture, the mould- 
ing into rounded form the graceful limbs and delicate features 
of manly strength and womanly elegance, was made a study. 
Then painting, which groups many forms and adds color, 
and rounds out from the flat canvas stereoscopic projections 
of animated forms, was our added achievement. Then archi- 
tecture, the grouping and combining of sculptured forms in 
ascending towers and heaven-aspiring temples, till abodes 
courting the indwelling of the Deity were made to rise, —this 
art formed our yet aspiring study. Then, last of all, the climax 
approaching the Creator’s work, landscape and villa and city 
groupings ; now the actual creating of what the painter could 
only make a miniature sketch; now the heaping together 
scores of temples, towers, castles, palaces, and miles of battled 
walls ; and now the bold cutting of snow-capped Athos into a 
single royal form, for whose head the stars should be a 
coronet, and the clouds a robe, in whose right hand a city 
might find room to spread its walls, while from his ample left 
a broad lake should pour its streams, like rivers, on every 
side. It was at the period when that important stage in the 
progress of our work had been reached, the adding to figures 
of life size in the foreground a deep retreating background 
filled up according to the laws of perspective—it was at this 
juncture, a century before Plato’s day, that Eumolpus of Sic- 
yon, near Corinth, began to demand our admission into the 
- Common Schools of Greece. The noble people of that honored 
city were the first in Greece to acknowledge our.claim. Soon 
Athens, who then had not yet seen her Solon, placed in her 
schools for the sons of all the people instructors in the plastie 
arts among other teachers ; and all Greece followed and pro- 
vided for the sons of every freeman the training which made 
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each future freeborn citizen himself an artist, and of course 
an admirer and patron of art. Plato and Aristotle saw and 
spoke of only the dawning glory of our influence on the 
national character ; but Quinctilian and Pliny, foreigners of 
later times, have recorded the climactic history of our final 
triumphs. Not only were art teachers introduced into all the 
public schools, but ambitious aspirants for popular power, like 
Pericles, had their musical as well as gymnastic preceptors. 
Soon even the grammar teacher was required to be an artist, 
a pupil of the Muses, that he might teach the boys to form 
gracefully the letters of the language in their writing, as well 
as to express in graceful tones and forms of rhetoric the 
ordinary words of conversation. 

And soon the transforming influence of this culture began 
to show itself in the whole air of Athenian society. A most 
intelligent criticism in the people reacted upon the artists to 
chasten their style, and their growing refinement again reacted 
on the people. The simple copies of nature in the unimpas- 
sioned pictures of Dinoysius, the over-wrought and distorted 
representations of frenzied passion by Panson, and the tower- 
ing forms of heroic men sketched by the pencil of Polygnotus 
were thoroughly comprehended and justly characterized by 
the humblest peasant who looked upon them. Even in the 
army the nice application and the resistless power of our art 

ras displayed. This was witnessed when an able Lacede- 
monian general, taking advantage of the early culture of his 
men, resorted to this expedient at a moment when closeness of 
ranks and a slow but steady and unbroken advance of the 
entire phalanx was indispensable to success. Ordering the 
braying trumpets and the clangorous cymbals, which excited the 
soldiery instinctively to rush impetuously, and of course dis- 
orderly, to the charge, he commanded a band of flute players 
to advance and lead the van, by whose soft and soothing 
strains the already over-excited ranks were quieted to a calm, 
but firm step. The happy inflaence of this nurture showed 
itself also in the chastened devotion it awoke, and in the strong 
bond of fidelity it wove, by which to prompt and to bind to 
patriotic fidelity the ambitious leaders of the Athenian de- 
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mocracy. Pericles was an instance; who, as Plutarch records, 
was accustomed to address a prayer to the gods always, before 
speaking in public, “that there might not unawares a word 
escape him unsuitable to the occasion.” Demosthenes was still 
more a monument of the power for good gained by this art- 
raining, because he could always fearlessly and successfully 
attack and overcome the prejudices of the Athenians in matters 
of opinion, since he never offended their artistic tastes. 

Here, as if the suggestion had been awakened by the Muse’s 
own discourse, our practical American patrons of education 
perhaps break in upon the thread of these sisters in their 
address. “ We,” say the modern and transatlantic visitors to 
the Muses’ Academy— “ we wish nothing but whatis practical 
in the training of our youth. We live not in such days as those 
of the old Greeks, when men could afford, as well as women, to 
dream away life in poetry and adoration of art. Here ‘no 
pent up Utica contracts our powers,’ a whole continent is open 
to our individual conquest ; each man must struggle for do- 
minion in the race and contest of our life, and our young men 
must have a sterner education than can be wrought out by 
courting the Muses.” 

Well suggested, ambitious aspirant of the Western world! 
I admit your demand, but shall I frankly tell you that for want 
of proper culture from us, you are certainly to fail in the very 
object you seek. You seek a practical education adapted to 
the end of success in life in a land of popular equality, where 
to be a prince a man must know how to meet and mould to 
his will the popular mind. This thing of a practical educa- 
tion is a more difficult matter, perhaps, to decide and adjust 
than you may suppose. English energy, French vivacity, 
German astuteness, have all been bent to the inquiry for 
centuries, and we Muses can see how all these combined in you 
Americans leave yet a lack. We see your public men, your 
aspiring geniuses, go hurriedly by the halls where we hold 
our court, past the galleries where our votaries gather their 
collections of art, on to the halls where they seek to build their 
power; and we know they lack one thing in their training 
without which they certainly fail. And that is the very lack 
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we are ready to supply. We admire the steady nerve, the 
comprehensive and resistless grasp, given to the mind by the 
mathematics ; we have seen it in your West Point training, 
in the men who can not only steadily advance to take the 
fortress, but who there can hold what they have gained ; and 
we have seen in contrast, your brilliant but undisciplined sons 
of genius gaining at a bound a lofty eminence, but sinking 
as quickly from it, because the soil is shallow and they have 
no root fastened into it. But forget not, courteous man of the 
West, that our Pythagoras, too, knew full well the same power; 
that skill in the mathematics was the indispensable requisite 
to admission into his school; and yet we were placed, neverthe- 
less, at the head of all his teachers. We have admired again 
in England’s galaxy of great men, the influence of thorough 
training in the languages of Greece and Italy, our ancient. 
classic lands; and such men as Burke and Pitt are to you tes- 
timonials of the fact, that it is not gigantic massiveness in men- 
tal proportion, so much as exquisite and labored polish of the 
mere surface and jointures, that make the safe and certain, 
and always successful engine of power. Behold here the in- 
fluence of the moulding we give in this one department. You 
have admitted a part of our sisterhood to your circle of in- 
structors. Is there in mere expression, in the polish of words 
addressing the ear, this known and felt power ; and shall the 
greater power of reaching man’s soul through the eye be en- 
tirely overlooked and suffered to lie dormant? Behold within 
the human soul, the sensitiveness to the power of plastic art ; 
how from the cradle to the grandsire’s old arm-chair, the eye 
of man glistens with delight, and his whole nature is swayed 
by an irresistible power, when the rainbow throws its arch over 
the heavens, when the aurora tinges with rose the firmament- 
when a new flower is presented, or when the bronze charger and 
his noble rider are suddenly unveiled to the eyes of the crowd. 
And shall this, the first and the last power to arouse, and the 
mightiest as well as gentlest to sway the soul, be left untutored ? 
Ah! it is the impulses of men—their untrained and unbridled 
sensibilities—it is always these that dash our br ightest genius 
down from the very pinnacle of its success. And why should 
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these sensibilities be left to prove a Mazeppa’s wild horse to 
drag, and rack, and tear, and dash their rider into ruin, instead 
of being a conqueror’s Bucephalus, curbed and commanded, 
bearing on their rider to victory and triumph! 

The study of plastie art wnpractical, reécho the Muses! 
Why, had not that same Athens which boasted of the Parthe- 
non and the art-crowned Acropolis, and all the works of 
Phidias,—had not that same city also the largest commerce, 
the proudest armies, the best appointed navies, the sublimest 
poets, the most eloquent orators, the most finished historians, 
the wisest philosophers, the greatest statesmen and the purest 
moralists? Had she not at the same time her Socrates, and 
Plato, and Aristotle, her Aristides, and Themistocles, and Peri- 
cles! And more than this, the Athenian people knew whence 
originated their supremacy in all these respects. Hence 
when the envious rivals of Pericles sought to undermine him 
with the people, by charging him with vain extravagance in 





‘devoting the public revenues so extensively to the patronage 


of art, saying that it was an insult to the Athenian people 
that treasure gathered for defence in war, should be “ lavish- 
ed in gilding their city and temples as a proud woman 
decks herself’ with jewels,’— Pericles knew that he carried 
the popular heart and voice with him when he replied, “ That 
as the State was supplied with all the necessaries of war, its 
superfluous wealth should be laid out on such works, as when 
executed, would be eternal monuments of its glory, and which 
during their execution, would diffuse universal plenty.” The 
result was what Pericles expected ; for, admiring the greatness 
of his spirit, and ambitious to share the glory of his projects, 
they cried out, “that he might spend as much as he pleased 
of the public treasure, not sparing it in the least.” And this, 
now adds the Muse, is what your aspiring men most need. 
You educate the foot, the hand, the ear, every member of the 
body ; but do you not say to the untutored eye, “ we have no 
need of thee?” Your educated young men are trained to a 
peculiar vigor and completeness in all respects but one ; but 
before our works, in owr galleries, they are mute and ignorant 
as a child ; and how they blush at each other when one dares 
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to utter a random suggestion, standing before one of our master 
pieces? QO sad perversion of American mind! It is one con- 
scious lack that weakens all your mental powers, one weak 
timber in the structure that brings it often toppling to its fall. 
Your land, your people, your states, more than any that earth 
ever yet saw, need the central bond of an art-adorned capital; 
and your aspiring public men having a door open betore 
them to a place among the princes of the earth,—they 
need more than any educated men of earth the ornament as 
well as the power of a thorough early art culture. 

But now yet another, and the last demand is made on these 
sister teachers. “ We,” urges the American visitor to their 
bowers, “we profess to be a Christian people ; and you,—come 
you not as the handmaids of a false, a worldly philosophy to 
ask a seat among us? The Old and New Testament revela- 
tions are the authoritative teachers at whose feet we sit. A 
greater than the Muses or the Sages of Greece is here, and 
no one that echoes not the voice of his spirit and his truth can 
hope to gain a place as teacher where the children of Christian 
parents are gathered. 

Well suggested, again, these sisters echo. Pious inquirer, 
it is from that very demand of yours, it is to meet just this 
demand that we seek your shores. Let us teach you out of 
your own sacred books our claim. Let painting step out before 
one of her landscapes caught fresh from nature in its intensest 
glow, and fastened to fade no more on the enduring canvas ; 
as she says, “Is it not written that God in Eden made every 
tree first of all pleasant to the sight,” and wish you your 
children led back to Eden again, and discard you my winning 
powers? Then sculpture points to a new work, radiant with 
purity and the glow of human beauty, by which every- 
thing earthly is chastened into tenderest love; as she 
says, “Is it not written that God made man and woman thus 
in purity to woo unto virtue?” and may not he have made us 
his handmaids to call forth again Eden’s innocence and love 
from the human breast? Then J/neme speaks, and turning 
page after page of the ancient Hebrew scroll, she says: Our 
own Plato wrote that word we so prize, “zddoxay dba,” teaching 
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that the highest material excellence, beauty,is inseparably wed- 
ded to the highest moral perfection, Jove. And here, amid 
this array of Jehovah’s ancient ritual, 1 see Judah’s king going 
forth to battle and before him robed priests glittering in gold 
and robed splendor, bearing aloft their jewelled ark with its 
golden cherubs bowing above, while bands of entrancing music, 
psalteries, harps, sackbuts, trumpets and flutes play, and the 
whole mighty host singing praises to the “ beauty of holiness.” 
The beauty of holiness! beauty in forms striking the eye 
wedded in this divine appointment to be the handmaid of holz- 
ness, perfect purity of spirit. Is ¢izs not the spirit, the very 
essential type of the power of God’s own appointed Old 
Testament ritual? beauty in form begetting beauty in spirit, 
that love which is the fulfilment of the law. 

Say not now this is the worn out and rejected portion of this, 
your sacred guide. Behold your great chosen Apostle, nur- 
tured by his Divine Master amid Grecian art, and see how 
he, at home amid the gorgeous grandeur that crowned the 
Acropolis of Athens and in Corinth, the eye of Greece, 
behold how he, trained to know the avenues to the human 
soul, makes all the storehouse of art gathered around him 
to minister as an handmaid of Christian truth. Does he wish 
to lead the Athenians whom Demosthenes and Pericles 
once swayed, up to the height of his great theme “Jesus and 
the Resurrection,” he appeals to all that glory of form as 
wanting the presence of a spirit worthy of it, the Unkown 
God, whom they might feel after and find, Jesus who was 
raised from the dead ; and Dionysius, the Athenian Senator, 
and Damaris, an Aspasia of her day, were thus won to become 
the disciples of that same Jesus. Would he arrest with his 
pen and fasten the attention of the Corinthian Christian,‘and 
woo him to the patient toil of moulding his character to the 
perfection of the Gospel standard ; he points to the familiar 
work of their own school days, the sculptor copyist with the 
master’s model before him, day after day carefully turning 
each line of grace, and elaborating the polish of each swelling 
muscle and expanding feature, and says to them, “thus set 
Christ, your Master’s model, before you, and toil patiently, 
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moulding your spirit into the same image, from glory to glory.” 
Would he impress upon that same people, now Christian, the 
idea of that perfection of order that should reign in their 
religious assemblies, he has but to point them to the exquisite 
harmony thrilling through the Grecian orchestra, where every 
instrument, whether it be pipe or harp, or flute or trumpet, 
gives its certain sound, and all, therefore, because differing, 
make up the climax of melody and harmony. And now taking 
on the earnestness of those speaking with authority, these sisters 
exclaim, “ We have come for the very purpose of giving a new 
power and finish to the advance and development of Christian 
truth and grace. Christians, be it known to you that the 
same God who gave the Hebrew prophets to prepare a chosen 
people to receive. his Son their Redeemer, He sent us to pre- 
pare a vaster people to “hail the desire of all nations” when He 
should come. Christians, mark well and ponder deeply the 
fact, when through those Scriptures that nation was not won 
to Christ, we the art teachers of the cultured Greek and 
stern Roman—we did fulfil our mission ; we did prepare a 
people for the service of your Lord. And now he is our Lord 
too, and we his servants. Received as such; let us find some 
humble place among the teachers of your children. Our 
fidelity in the past is our pledge for the future.” 

Their appeal must be left to its own impression ; and the 
practical hint as to the avd art may give to education where 
true religion prevails, must be weighed by each one interested, 
if it shall be of any value. 











The Jesuits in Japan. 


Articte VI.— MISSIONARY ATTEMPTS OF THE 
JESUITS IN JAPAN. 
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[The following brief sketch, written by one no longer on earth, will be read 
with a peculiar interest at the present time. It was prepared when there were 
no indications of the happy change which we may now hope will come in 
connection with Commodore Perry’s admirably conducted official visit to the 
Empire of Japan. Except to the eye of Christian faith, a great missionary 
field had been hopelessly closed. But there is One that opencth, and no man 
shutteth. As disciples of Christ, it surely becomes us to lay to heart his voice 






















in the record of his command, in the history of efforts already made, and in 
the wonderful events that are now passing before our eyes.—] 

Few subjects in the history of modern missions are invested / 
with a deeper interest than the introduction and overthrow of 
the Catholic religion in Japan. The islands which constitute 
the empire, containing, as they do, a population of more than 
twenty-five millions, were discovered by the Portuguese in 
1542. By information obtained from a Japanese youth who 
had fled to Goa, then the chief seat of Papal power in India, 
the Portuguese were led to suppose a lucrative trade might 
be established with this country, while at the same time its 
inhabitants might be gathered into the bosom of the church. 
To accomplish this object, a ship set sail for Japan, laden with 
the various commodities of Europe and India. A band of 
Jesuits, at whose head was the celebrated Francis Xavier, 
joined the expedition. The expectations formed by the Portu- 
guese of enriching themselves with the trade of Japan, were 
more than realized ; but the prospects of the missonaries were 
less encouraging. So small was their success at first, that 
Xavier resolved to enter China, where a more encouraging 
field invited his labors. Scarcely had he departed, when a 
most surprising change took place. 

The language of the country having been acquired, diffi- 
culties seemed at once to vanish. Some of the Jesuits could 
number among their converts courtiers, princes, and even the 
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young son of the Emperor himself. Two hundred thousand 
had, in a short time, been gained to the faith. An embassy 
of the Japanese converts was sent to Rome, to assure the 
Pope of their filial submission to the Church. 

dut this tide of success was soon to be checked. The scan- 
dalous conduct of some Europeans first led the Emperor to 
suspect that Christianity was only a scheme used by Christian 
monarchs to bring other nations under their dominion. This 
suspicion was strengthened by the wonderful zeal of the Jesuits 
to make proselytes, and by the artful representations of their 
heathen opposers. 

An edict, therefore, was issued by the Emperor, forbidding 
his subjects, on pain of death, to renounce the national religion. 
This was followed by a most bloody persecution. In one year 
twenty thousand are said to have suffered martyrdom. Of two 
hundred and fifty churches that had been erected, seventy 
were demolished. Yet in the two following years, while all 
the churches were actually shut up, twelve thousand new 
converts were gained. Persecution seemed only to spread 
more rapidly the religion it was intended to suppress. In 
1596, the Emperor, instigated by his favorite, commenced a 
persecution which raged, with little abatement, until in 1639 
it ended in the utter overthrow of the new religion, and in 
the perpetual banishment from the empire of foreigners of 
every name. 

The suecess of the Jesuits had convinced the Emperor that 
the religion and government of the country were in danger 
of an entire revolution. Several occurrences tended very 
much to increase his alarm. 

A Spanish vessel having by a storm been thrown upon the 
coast of Japan, the captain exhibited to the natives a chart of 
the numerous countries subject to his sovereign, the king of 
Spain ; and when asked how his master acquired such exten- 
sive territories, he replied that missionaries were first sent to 
conciliate the minds of the people, and that fleets and armies 
coming after, effected an easy conquest. This conversation 
was reported to the Emperor, who swore that the Spaniards 
should never in this way get possession of his country. 
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After this, an English officer cautioned the Japanese agaiast 
the Jesuits, representing them as designing men who had been 
banished from many of the countries of Europe, and who did 
not teach the pure doctrines of Christianity. 

These reports could not fail to excite the fears of a govern- 
ment naturally suspicious. 

Nor was there wanting in the conduct of the Jesuits them- 
selves enough to confirm suspicion ; for many of them having 
become elated, affected the pomp and state of princes, and 
refused to pay to the officers of the government those civilities 
which they had a right to expect. 

The most vigorous measures were now adopted to prevent 
the spread of the new religion. An edict was issued forbid- 
ding the doctrine of the fathers, as that religion was termed, 
to be thereafter taught. The princes were required to bring 
their subjects, either by persuasion or by force, to renounce 
the Christian faith and return to the old religion. Strict 
orders were given to the directors of the Portuguese trade 
not to.bring any more ecclesiastics on board their ships; and, 
lastly, the monks and priests already in the country were 
ordered forthwith to depart. 

Although the princes used great exertions to enforce these 
orders, many of them were evaded. Fresh recruits of eccle- 
siastics were secretly brought into the country ; and the cause 
still went on, notwithstanding the commands of the Emperor. 
But the missionaries had now arrayed against them the power- 
ful opposition of the Bonzes, or native priests, and of the rulers, 
who only waited for some favorable pretence to crush a relig- 
ion they had come to regard as hostile to their interests. 

About this time two events occurred especially deserving 
notice, as having had an important influence in hastening the 
destruction that had for some time threatened the mission. 

One of these was the imprudence of some Franciscan friars 
who had been sent by the Spanish governor of the Manillas 
as ambassadors to Japan. These Franciscans, during their 
stay, preached publicly in the streets of the capital, and at 
length erected an edifice for worship, though in opposition to 
the Emperor’s express commands and to the earnest expostu- 
tions of the Jesuits. 
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The other event was the interception by the Dutch of a 
letter from a Captain Moro, chief of the Portugese in Japan, 
containing an account of an extensive conspiracy against the 
government. The Dutch had previously obtained a settle. 
ment in Japan, and were then at war with Spain and Portu- 
gal. They did not, therefore, hesitate to send the letter which 
had fallen into their hands to their protector, the Prince of 
Firando ; and by him it was transmitted to the Director of 
Foreign Affairs. This laid open an extensive plot which the 
Japanese converts, in conjunction with the Portugese, had 
laid against the Emperor’s life and throne. It also disclosed 
the promise of ships and soldiers from Portugal, the names of 
the Japanese princes concerned in the conspiracy, and, to 
crown all, the expectation of the Papal blessing. 

Captain Moro and the Portugese were immediately ar- 
rested, and, though he firmly denied the charge, yet hand 
and seal convicted. He was condemned to be thrust upon a 
sharp stake and burnt alive. 

This discovery of the Dutch was afterwards confirmed by 
another letter written by the same individual to the Portu- 
gese government at Macao, in China, which was intercepted 
by a Japanese ship. That the followers of the Jesuits, goaded 
by persecution, may have entered into such a conspiracy, is 
not improbable. Still, by some it is denied ; and the letter 
by which they were implicated is stated to have been a fab- 
rication of the Dutch. However this may be, they now, in 
1637, came to be regarded by the Emperor as rebels ; and, as 
such they were made to feel his vengeance. 

A proclamation immediately followed, banishing the Por- 
tugese forever from the country. A reward equal to more 
than two thousand dollars was offered for a priest. Persons 

professing Christianity, or attempting to propagate it, were to 
be imprisoned. No person was henceforth to be allowed to 
come into the country, nor any of the Emperor’s subjects to go 
out of it. Even to return home to Japan from any foreign 
land was made a capital crime. Whoever should presume to 
bring a letter into the country, or to return, after having been 
banished, was, with his whole family, to be put to death. 
49 
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We need not dwell on the scenes which followed this edict. 
It is sufficient to say that it was strictly executed. 

Thus was the empire effectually closed against all subse- 
quent missionary efforts. If the accounts of the Jesuits can 
be credited, six hundred thousand converts were left to the 
alternative of renouncing their religion or submitting to a 
most cruel death. Many chose the latter, and, by their relue- 
tance to violate their vows to Christ, and by their exemplary 
firmness in the midst of sufierings, they have given us reason 
to trust that they had become true disciples, notwithstanding 
their errors. 

A few attempts were afterwards made by the Portugese 
to regain the advantages that had been wrested from them, 
through measures so severe and terrible. But every attempt 
was utterly in vain. Of seventy-three men sent as ambassa- 
dors to effect this object, all except twelve were beheaded. 
These were sent back with the proud and threatening mes- 
sage from the Emperor, that should the King of Portugal 
himself, nay, the very God of the Christians, presume to enter 
his dominions, he would treat them in the same manner. 

A result so disastrous must be a matter of regret to every 
true Christian. He is filled with profound sorrow when he 
thinks of the millions, to all human appearances, thus hope- 
lessly excluded from the influence of the Gospel. 

But, however paintul it may be to contemplate such a result, 
the lessons it teaches are important. One of these is, that no 
body of men can ever gain permanent triumphs for the cause 
of Christianity with weapons which she does not herself sup- 
ply or sanction. To attempt the defence of Christianity by 
such means, is to aim a fatal blow at her very vitals. It is to 
betray the cause we profess to advocate. Such attempts can 
never gain for truth any lasting advantage. Of this the 
history of missions in India, China, Abyssinia, and Japan, 
furnishes melancholy proofs. Intrigues and frauds, however 
good may be the object aimed at, are utterly opposed to the 
ingenuousness of the gospel. Christianity scorns such aids. 
The weapons of her warfare are not carnal. Her power is 
the power of holy truth, which gains nothing in the end, but 
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loses immensely by such an unnatural alliance with error and 
sin. Such expedients may seem for a time to succeed. They 
may even gain many converts to the Christian name. But 
they can effect no radical transformation of character. They 
can not save asoul from death. Nothing can accomplish this 
but the truth, as it falls, with love unfeigned, from the lips of 
the Saviour and his apostles, and is impressed on the heart by 
the Holy Spirit. 








Articte VII.— RATIONAL COSMOLOGY. 





Rational Cosmology: or, The Eternal Principles and the Necessary 
Laws of the Universe. By Laurens P. Hicxox, D. D. Union 
College. Second edition, with revision notes. 


Tue public mind was prepared to welcome a second edition 
of this profound and able work. No book of the age has 
been, by reviewers, more unsparingly commended on the one 
hand, or more sternly denounced on the other. It is, then, evi- 
dently a work of power. Right or wrong, it has one of the 
rarest and best qualities of a book,—it sets men to thinking. 
Some mistakes in statement and errors in facts in the first 
edition have been pointed out by critics, and have been cor- 
rected by the author in the “revision-notes” of the second 
edition. We have little occasion to revert to these or similar 
errors, as most of them do not materially affect the main argu- 
ment. But as this edition is the deliberate re-assertion of the 
author’s mature views, with his own explanations and correc- 
tions, after carefully considering the various criticisms upon 
the work, it seems to us deserving of a new and careiul exam- 
ination. We do not propose to follow in the track of previous 
reviewers, nor can we coincide either with those who utterly 
condemn, or with those who fully endorse the book. It con- 
tains, as we believe, much profound and original thought, in 
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connection with much that sober and cautious philosophy will 
be slow to admit. The main question at issue is not, whether 
the distinguished author is entirely at home in all the details 
of inductive science, but whether his @ priort argument is 
fully sustained. The burden of proof rests upon him. 

The book aims to demonstrate, as its title imports, the eter- 
nal principles and necessary laws by which the universe was 
made and is governed. It takes its stand-point behind all 
the teachings of sense and science, and the inductions of the 
logical understanding, and by the “insight of reason” seeks 
to determine the rationale of all things. Not that it regards the 
observation of facts in nature as of no importance: it leads us 
up from particular to general judgments ; but this inductive 
process alone, it affirms, can never ascertain principles. These, 
it is claimed, must be seen in their own light by that peculiar 
function, reason, to which they reveal themselves. 

“ The insight of the reason may often detect in the fact the 
principle which determined the nature of the fact, and in the 
light of such principle we can see why the fact is, and not 
merely ¢hat it is. The perceptions of the sense give facts ; 
the insight of the reason gives principles” (p. 18). 

It is well known to all who are versed in philosophical 
speculations, that from ancient time it has been supposed that 
the world was created and is governed according to certain 
necessary and eternal principles. This all admit. But in 
the present work, it is assumed that there could be but one 
right way to make a Cosmos, and that rational philosophy is 
competent to decide what that way is, and to prove that the 
Creator has taken it. 

“Facrs are things made—ves gestae, facta. They have 
the nature given to them by their Maker; and in knowing 
the fact, there is no capability for knowing why their nature 
is thus and not otherwise.” “ Prixcipies are truths prior to 
all facts, or makings, and are themselves unmade. They 
stand in immutable and eternal necessity, and while they 
condition all power, can themselves be conditioned by no 
power. Even Omnipotence can be wise and righteous only 
as determined by immutable principles” (p. 18). 
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The Greek Apya:, (Lat. Principia,) signifies beginnings; 
and Aristotle defines it to be that fron: which anything exists, 
oris known. The term is used also to denote categories of 
thought, general truths, and laws of action. It is used in the 
Kantian philosophy, as qualified with the adjective pure, for 
cognitions in which there is mingled nothing from experience ; 
cognitions which are thus native to the mind and wholly a@ 
priort. Our author uses the term “ principles” to denote the 
objective counterpart to this. He seems to mean by it not so 
much the cognition as that which is cognized. It designates, 
as used by him, what is strictly objective, eternal, necessary, 
independent of and before all actual creations ; yet poten- 
tially in the reason of man, to be elicited into consciousness 
by a process of intuitions. So we understand hin. 

His Introduction is long—54 pages—elaborate, learned, 
able, giving a succinct history of philosophical speculations 
in this department; it contains the pith of the volume, Some 
important authorities and phases of speculation are, however, 
unnoticed. We have said that philosophers have, from the 
first, admitted most of the essential principles here claimed. 
Anaxagoras, Plato, Aristotle, Zeno, Leibnitz, Des Cartes, 
Cudworth, Kant, Malebranch, Locke, Bacon, La Place, Stuart, 
Brown, Cousin,— men of widely different schools, — have 
taught that the world was constructed on principles necessary 
and eternal, and, to some extent, obvious to human reason. 
It was a purpose of Leibnitz to write a book proving that 
the world was constructed, and that all its movements are 
regulated, by strict mathematical laws. It is, indeed, deeply 
interesting to find to how great an extent the induction of 
facts and the calculations of mathematics harmonize in inter- 
preting the operations of nature. The laws of gravitation, 
including the formation and movements of spherical bodies, 
the laws of chemical compounds, of light and heat, of erystal- 
ization, of all mechanical forces, are mostly so subjected to 
mathematical law that, whether in our investigation we pro- 
ceed with the careful induction of facts, or with mathematical 
calculations, we arrive at the same results. It was not, there- 
fore, without reason that a distinguished philosopher declared 
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the Supreme Architect to be a perfect geometrician. Inves- 
tigations of very profound subjects, commenced at different 
points and pursued by different ways, have reached the same 
conclusion. Such, for example, have been many of the sub- 
lime triumphs in astronomy won by the united demonstrations 
of the calculus and of the telescope. 

Passing upward from the realm of inanimate nature to that 
of life, whether vegetable or animal, we still find indications 
of mathematical law. We have an interesting illustration of 
this furnished by Prof. Agassiz, in the leaves of plants. The 
normal series of fractions which express the various combina- 
tions most frequently observed among the leaves of plants, is 
as follows: 4, 1, 3, 3, +) a 33, 24, ete. Upon comparing this 
arrangement of the leaves in plants with the revolutions of the 
planets of oursystem, Prot. Pierce discovered the most perfect 
identity between the fundamental laws which regulate both. 

These fractions, expressing the phyllotaxis, or position of suc- 
cessive leaves upon an axis ascending along the spiral, cor- 
respond with those indicating the revolutions of the planets, 
reckoning from the remotest towards the sun.* The charge of 
novel speculations, within the range of legitimate science, is 
not, therefore, to be made against Dr. Hickok. Ie is here in 
good company, and does honor to the company he is in. Itis 
only when he over steps what we conceive to be the boundary 
of true science, that he fails to sustain his positions. We are 
somewhat surprised to be told that the “truly Aristotelian 
method prevails in all the successors of Kant, in carrying for- 
ward the critical philosophy” (p. 43). What the precise man 
Plato taught, or what the precise man Aristotle taught, is of 
little consequence. There have been from the earliest times 
two distinctive schools of philosophy. The first begins with 
assumed principles, as revealed by the intuitions of reason, 
and proceeds with them onward to results. This process is 
termed a priort. The second begins with facts, as known by 
sense-perception, and otherwise, and with these moves back- 





* See Agassiz’ Nat. Hist. of the United States. Essay on Classification, 
(p.128). Also, the numerous learned authors referred to by him, (p. 18). 
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ward to principles. This process is termed @ posteriori. The 
former method philosophers call Platonic; the latter, Aristo- 
telian. Men may combine the two in philosophizing, but the 
two methods have never been and never can be the same. 
Dr. Hickok maintains (p. 43) that in the Kantian school “the 
pure thinking is no insight of reason that gets in the facts 
their determining principles, but solely an analytical process 
that finds facts already in the human mind before they have 
worked themselves out on the field of consciousness. The 
whole labor, though transcending the point of conscious expe- 
rience, is still that of the logical understanding.” But this 
depends solely on the psychological philosophy, or rather 
terms, which we adopt. Whether the source of our ideas be 
called the insight of reason and the logical understanding, as 
taught by the senses, or whether it be called intuition and 
sense-perception, is not at all material in this connection. 
Reasoning from principles to facts, however cognized, is still 
the same; and reasoning from facts to principles, however 
cognized, is still the same; and both schools admit that we 
must have some cognition of both facts and principles, in some 
sense, ab initio, before we can reason either way. It is only 
as the author leaves the “truly Aristotelian method,” which 
he says “ prevails in all the successors of Kant,” for some- 
thing which he considers more truly Platonic, in the untaught 
“6 insight of reason alone,” that his wisdom forsakes him. 
Much of the volume is devoted to a survey of the results of 
inductive science. With few exceptions, the facts and doc- 
trines here taught are admitted on all sides. The only mate- 
rial question in this regard is, how far these results could have 
been obtained without the inductive process. It is one thing 
to see a truth after it has been laboriously demonstrated ; it is 
quite another to have seen it by untaught intuition. There 
is, in this respect, a vast difference between men. Some are 
much more intuitive in their perceptions and judgments than 
others. While some men seem to learn almost nothing but by 
the slow process ef induction, doing little else all their lives 
than to observe, classify, and label facts, others spring almost 
by a single leap to principles. As one mind is thus constitu- 
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tionally inclined to move @ posteriori, while another inclines 
to move @ priori, what is perfectly clear and conclusive to 
the one may be dim and doubtful to the other. In some per- 
sons we find a wonderful combination of the two; as in Sir 
Isaac Newton. With what rapidity his mind leaped, at the 
falling of an apple, from the fact to the principle! And yet 
he was one of the most cautious and patient of inductive 
philosophers. Such men are the princes of science. Yet 
generalizations and logical deductions are not, in our author’s 
view, “ good philosophy ”;— he must go behind them all and 
have the “principles” on which they depend. To eall its 
results (the results of the inductive process) “in the broadest 
generalization, good philosophy, would be wholly to mistake 
the name and the thing; since this practical experience can 
use facts only, and its most general judgments can attain 
facts only, while the distinctive work of philosophy is to go 
back of the facts, and attain and apply the principles which 
‘determine why the facts are so.” (p. 15.) 

It is natural for those who publish a book to show that it 
was needed ; but while we are truly glad to see this able 
volume, we had not supposed the state of philosophy quite so 
desperate as the author represents it. “ Where is the philos- 
ophy,” he inquires, “which can logically from its method 
present a God to our acceptance, as a causa causans, Without 
being thought a causa causata? Who seems to feel any 
shock at the absurdity and impiety of talking about the nature 
of God, and the nature of the divine will, as if the awful 
prerogatives of the supernatural could be brought and bound 
within the condition of the natural.” “ What, then, we need 
for a truly rational theology, is the conception of an absolutely 
supernatural Being—a God for the rational soul, and not 
conditioned to the physical necessities of the logical under- 
standing” (p. 52). We had supposed that just such a God 
as this had been not only revealed to our faith and homage in 
the Bible, but that He had also been recognized as an “ abso- 
lutely supernatural Being,” in the severest inductions of the 
Baconian school ; and, moreover, that in this very school are 
ound some of the most reverent worshippers of that Being, 
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as well as not a few of the profoundest philosophers. If we 
are mistaken in all this, and if up to the present time the 
world has been without a philosophy that has taught a truly 
supernatural and spiritual God, it was certainly high time for 
this book to be written. We had supposed that when the 
Scotch, English, and American philosophers and divines speak 
of “the nature of God and the nature of the divine will,” 
they expect their language to be understood with reference to 
the obvious subject in hand. As we are sometimes under 
the necessity of employing the same term in different senses, 
the canons of interpretation require us to interpret a term by 
the connection in which it is used, and the author’s explana- 
tion. Philosophers sometimes speak of the nature of virtue, 
of the nature of our affections and desires, and of the nature 
of God, not because they attach any physical idea to them, 
but because they find it convenient to borrow a term from 
physical science. Thus Paley and Edwards speak of “the 
nature of virtue,” and “the nature of God,” but what unin- 
spired man, whether philosopher or Christian, has had loftier 
conceptions than they of God, as “an absolutely supernatural 
Being?” We have no symyathy with the arrogance of the 
so-called positivism of Comte, on the one hand, nor with the 
scepticism of Hume, on the other, nor with any philosophy 
in which “ all the elements of possible human knowledge are 
affirmed to be given in the senses;” turning from all these, 
we say most devoutly, with our author, “How much more 
rapidly may the knowledge and the worship of the true God 
spread, when philosophy herself shall become converted to 
and baptized in a gospel theism?” (p. 53). 

Dr. Hickok adopts the Kantian psychology, in maintaining 
that there are “three distinct functions of intellectual agency, 
the Sense, the Understanding, and the Reason” (p. 58). We 
have always considered this division somewhat fanciful, and 
at the best unsatisfactory. We, for many reasons, prefer the 
classifications usually adopted in the British schools to those 
of the German. Still every man has a right to his own 
analyses, and if he abides by them we shall not complain of 
him. We all agree that the human mind is a unit; or, more 
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properly, one and the same spiritual and sentient being, in al 
its operations ; that it attains some knowledge by the senses ; 
that it obtains other knowledge by comparing and classifying 
the ideas received through the senses; and that it obtains yet 
other knowledge by its direct intuitions. Any one of these, 
without the others, would be insufficient. Without sense- 
perception, we could have no ideas of the objects of sense ; 
without the ability to compare and classify these ideas, they 
would be very limited and chaotic ; and without intuition, we 
could not see facts in their principles, but all the axioms and 
first truths, by which we connect our knowledge and build 
them up in science, would be to us wholly wanting. Our 
chief objection to the Kantian psychology is, that it often 
gives too great latitude to “the insight of reason,” either mis- 
taking for it mere fancy and esthetical sentiment, or ascribing 
to it what is due to other functions ; which functions, from its 
defective analysis, it fails to recognize. Its analysis is not 
sufficiently exhaustive and complete. But we have no space 
here to pursue this topic, and it is no part of our business to 
make a psychology for our author, but simply to exhibit his 
own as related to the science of Cosmology. 

In considering the idea of an absolute Creator and Gov- 
ernor, Dr. Hickok treats of “The Absolute as the Infinite,” 
and of *The Absolute as the Unconditioned” (p. 59). By 
the Absolute as the Infinite, we understand him to mean, in 
plain English, absolutely infinite, whether it be infinitely small, 
as a mathematical point, or infinitely large, as universal space. 
In maintaining that our idea of this pertains to the reason and 
not to the logical understanding, he means to teach, as we 
suppose, that our minds are so constituted that we may con- 
ceive of what is absolutely infinite, but cannot logically con- 
struct the idea of it. In plain English, we can conceive of it, 
but we cannot comprehend it. Thus we conceive of God, 
but cannot comprehend him. Understanding the author thus, 
we are at one with him on this point. 

But in his remarks upon the “Absolute as the Uncondi- 
tioned,” he has fallen into what we believe to be a serious 
error. . In this he is not alone, for other distinguished writers 
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have done the same. “The sense,” he says, “can take no 
cognizance of a substance, but only of the qualities. The 
qualities appear, the substance does not appear” (p. 63). 
“The absolute substance is necessarily to the understanding 
an absurdity ; a contradiction to the necessity of thought ; 
and can, therefore, never become a cognition to the discursive 
intellect ” (p. 67). 

By “absolute substance” we must understand a substance 
independent of everything extraneous to it, an independent 
reality or objective thing of itself, irrespective of all thought 
‘of it. Whether cognized or thought of, or not, it is yet a 
substantial reality. Such, if we understand language, and 
apply the author’s adjective, is an absolute substance. Now 
such a substance does not logically depend upon its qualities, 
but its qualities depend upon the substance. This is true of 
all substances. Their qualities or properties pertain to them 
and make them manifest. As it is intuitively certain that the 
qualities pertaining to any substance cannot exist without the 
substance itself, the existence of its qualities always intuitively 
demonstrates the existence of the substance to which they 
belong. Hence the error of our author and of the whole 
Hegelian school on this point. We ask particular attention 
to this, as the main argument depends upon it. We do cog- 
nize substances by their qualities. I cognize that book, that 
inkstand, that pencil, now before me, each by its distinctive 
qualities or properties, as made known to me through sense- 
perception. Or, if we speak of a material substance in its 
natural state, without any artificial form, it is then made 
known to us by a corresponding perception. We thus cognize 
all objects, whatever they may be, by their qualities or prop- 
erties. 

If we dismiss all fancy and meaningless words, and come to 
the naked truth, we find it to be just this. An object must 
be either material or immaterial. If material, our knowledge 
of it is obtained by sense-perception ; it is not an object of 
mere intuition, or the insight of reason. If it is immaterial, 
it of course does not reveal to us, through the senses, even its 
qualities. If, when our author says, “The sense can take no 
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cognizance of a substance, but only of the qualities,” he 
means that if we had no other mental faculties than the senses, 
no understanding, nor reason, we could not cognize an object, 
that would be doubtless true; and it would be equally true 
in this case, that we could not cognize its gualities. But if 
he means to say, as we suppose he does, in common with those 
who adopt the Hegelian philosophy on this subject, that by 
our perception of the qualities of a substance we do not cog- 
nize the substance to which they belong ; or, in other words, 
do not assuredly know its existence, we entirely dissent from 
him. We can have no knowledge whatever of a substance 
of any kind, whether material or spiritual, but by its mani- 
fested qualities or attributes, —and hence, if we do not cog- 
nize it by these, we do not and cannot know that it exists. 
We are then Berkleyans, in spite of both reason and logic ; 
or rather, we must be universal doubters, with Hume, —for 
what we have said is as true of spirit as of matter. We 
‘cognize a spirit, a person, by his manifested qualities or attri- 
butes, as truly as we do a material substance. In this way 
only we cognize the soul or spirit of a fellow being, and in 
the same way we cognize God. We cannot otherwise have 
any possible knowledge of the existence of either a material 
or a spiritual substance. 

A mistake is often made here by confounding elementary 
parts with properties. If we take from a house all its stones, 
bricks, timbers, boards, nails, &c., nothing is finally left. The 
house was only a particular combination or juxtaposition of all 
these. But these were not properties of the house; they were 
only its parts, each part having its own properties. If we 
analyze water into its two gases, hydrogen and oxygen, these 
again are not properties of the water, but its elementary parts ; 
each gas having its own distinctive properties and being cog- 
nized by them. But this cannot be said of extension, solidity, 
&c., which are not elementary parts of matter, but properties 
of it; nor of reason, judgment, &c., which are not parts of 
mind, but properties of it. The phenomena extension and 
solidity, necessarily imply the existence of that which is 
extended and solid, just as the phenomena reasoning and 
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judging, imply the existence of that which reasons and judges. 
We wntuitively know that they do and must coéxist in the 
relation of cause and effect, or of substance and property. 
All ontological research ends exactly here ; it can go no 
further. Whatever be “the insight of reason,” it cannot see 
either spirit or matter, excepting as they are made manifest 
to us by their effects and properties. Deny this relation of 
‘vause and effect, and of substance and property, and our con- 
sequent knowledge of the former by the latter, and we are at 
once and forever afloat upon a sea of uncertainty. For ought 
that we then know, all existence is merely phenomenal; we 
know of no substance, no being, no power, back of phenomena, 
to which they sustain the relation of effects or properties ; and 
even the so-called positive philosophy of Comte, becomes only 
positive uncertainty. or it is clearly manifest, that if we are 
so false to ourselves as to deny the intuitive relation of effect 
and cause, and of properties and substance, and our certain 
cognition. of the one by the other, we have no means of prov- 
ing that all the phenomena of the universe are not purely 
subjective. This was the logical conclusion of Fichte, deduced 
from the philosophy of Kant. Weare thus brought inevitably 
around to Spinozism, the doctrine of the identity of the ego 
and the non-ego, with the additional uncertainty as to whether 
either has any other than a merely phenomenal existence, or 
even any existence at all. The disastrous fruits of such absurd 
speculations, as a substitute for sound philosophy, are such as 
might be expected. But how shall we escape from them? 
Not by shutting our senses—the windows of the mind — 
against the phenomena of the universe, declaring that they 
can teach us nothing of their origin, and so falling back upon 
the untaught “ insight of reason,” to reveal to us even what lies 
beyond the phenomenal, if anything; this is to forsake the 
sobriety and assurance of waketul and exacting science, for 
the enchanting visions of a dream. In this case, not only 
does objective nature teach us nothing of itself, but even God 
himself is not revealed to us in his works and his Word ; we 
see Him only, as Schelling says, “in the esthetical intuitions 
of reason.” This, we confidently submit, is not the true way 
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either to cure infidelity or to enlighten philosophy. We must 
return to sober-mindedness, allow our senses to teach us, and 
trust to their decisions. Then, only, will the insight of reason 
be true to its mission. Our senses may deceive us, and so 
also we may mistake fancy or sentiment for reason, but it is 
the duty of philosophy to determine when they are to be 
trusted. All this Dr. Hickok virtually admits, and we are 
confident that wherein he seems to differ from us on this point, 
it is rather in terms than in meaning. There is often, with 
those who adopt the Kantian psychology, much unmeaning ref- 
erence to the “insight of reason,” as though it were a distinct 
part of the soul, having a distinct world of vision entirely 
to itself.” 

Of the author's remarks upon “The Absolute in the Under- 
standing itself,” we have little to say. It is an exposition of 
his psychological views of the understanding, and of its func- 
tions, as distinguished from the reason. Considering the un- 
derstanding as a faculty by which we can only analyze and 
abstract from the conditioned in nature, we can, by it, never 
rise to the absolute and supernatural. “ By analyzing and 
abstracting from the conditioned, we are making no progress 
towards an unconditioned, and an endless analysis and ab- 
straction of the understanding can never find an absolute.” 
“If, then, we have not the endowment of some” [other] “dis- 
tinct and superior function of knowing than the discursive 
understanding, we are, from the nature of the case, shut out 
from all entrance upon the field where lie the problems of the 
Absolute. We are doomed to wander up and down through 
the connections of nature, and can neither know nur conceive 
anything of the supernatural” (p. 75). 

This leads him to consider the “ Absolute as given in the 
Reason.” We turn to the use of the reason solely; the 
faculty for direct and immediate insight. That we have such 
a faculty, distinctive in kind, and giving to us all our preroga- 
tives of rationality, personality, and free and responsible 
originality, is sufficiently clear in the consciousness of its own 
working. In pure diagrams we see unusual truths, without 
any process of logical deductions” (p. 76). We are cer- 
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tainly conscious of this rational faculty, variously termed by 
writers the power of reason, of intuition, of insight, of fore- 
thought, ete., without which we could never have attained to 
the principles of science, or the knowledge of God. In this 
we quite agree with our author. But we cannot adopt his 
method of reaching a point at which he aims, to wit, an expli- 
cation of our conception of God. He first undertakes to 
show how, by “the insight of reason” we get the conception 
of Absolute Reason; he then identifies the Absolute Reason 
with God. Here we have again the old Platonic idea of God 
as the Absolute Reason—the Rational Soul— of the uni- 
verse. We do not think the author means to teach this doc- 
trine, nor do we discard it because Plato and other ancient 
philosophers held it; for those noble men held and taught 
many great truths. 

Having spoken of “ self-activity and self-love,” as entering 
into our conception of “ spirit as opposed to matter ” (p. 84), 
the author adds, “Such supreme self-determination is the very 
conception of Absolute Reason. All that belongs to nature 
is excluded from it.” “It is utterly supernatural, and nothing 
of the laws and conditions of nature can possess any signifi- 
cancy in reference to it. Reason is not a fact; a something 
that has been made ; but from its own necessity of being can 
be conceived no otherwise than as a verity which fills immen- 
sity and eternity” (p. 85). Such “Absolute Reason is abso- 
lutely a Person, having in himself the knowledge of all 
possible, and the selfdetermining will to execute his own 
behest.” “ Here is no abstraction, but the positive affirmation 
of the [ AM; he who has being and blessedness, and an ex- 
haustless fulness in himself ; even the being of whom it would 
be an everlasting absurdity to suppose that he was not, and 
was not blessed, and was not satisfied. Sense cannot perceive 
Him; discursive thought cannot conceive Him; only a spiritual 
discernment, the direct insight of reason, can behold Him ” 
(p. 86). Without adverting to the “everlasting” (?) absurdity 
here supposed, we may suggest whether something like an 
absurdity, not less palpable, if not as enduring, does not 

appear in this method of personification. Poetry often per- 
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sonifies truth, reason, and other things, and takes various 
similar liberties, because it ¢s poetry; but philosophy has no 
such license. It must teach severe and exact truth, or it is 
false. to its mission and ceases to be philosophy. Now, 
“verity” is not a“ person ;” and to call it a person, and to 
say that it fills “immensity and eternity,’ may. be fine 
poetry, but is not philosophy. There is the same objection 
to, the personification of “reason.” Reason is an attribute, 
not a person. It is indeed a distinguishing attribute of a 
person, or mode of his activity, but it is not the person him- 
self. To say that “reason is not a fact, a something that has 
been made,” is not true, if the reference be to human. reason. 
The reason of each person is his own individual reason, and 
God caused it to exist, as truly as he did his other faculties. 
Otherwise, how did the man come by it? Is it something 
preéxistent, eternal, and omnipresent, of which men.come 
spontaneously into possession? Is it a “verity that fills im- 
‘mensity and eternity ?”. This is all fancy. It is the old pan- 
theistic notion back again, of reason in general, or universal 
reason; and what this can possibly be we should be glad 
to know. According to our apprehension, both of philosophy 
and revelation, reason is a quality or property of a person, 
and all other reasons but that of God have had a beginning 
and a cause. The reason of man is, in some humble degree, 
like that of God; but it is not the same identical reason with 
his. .God made man “in his own image ;” but he * made” 
him. He is. “a somewhat.that has been made,” with. all. his 
powers, reason included. Philosophically speaking, there is 
no such thing as a general or universal reason. Reason is 
always an attribute of an individual being, and that being must 
be either God himself, or some rational creature that he has 
made. The reasons of different persons are more or less alike, 
as also their memories and other faculties, but they are not one 
and the same reason, any more than their memories are one 
and the same memory. We are well aware of the specula- 
tions of the German schools respecting “the universal reason,” 
as accepted and taught by Coleridge, but we have yet to 
learn that they amount to anything more than a delusive fancy. 
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Dr. Hickok says also of God, “ He is absolute liberty ” (p. 
87). This is a bold figure, and it is very well for popular effect ; 
but considered as exact philosophical teaching, it is not true. 
So also he says of God, “He is absolute Good.” And the 
Apostle John says, “God is love.” But we all understand 
the Apostle as saying, in strong language, that God is a per- 
fectly benevolent being. Plato, in his Timeeus, calls the 
Deity the Good ; and he probably regarded the two as iden- 
tical, which we do not suppose our author does. Plato does 
not seem to have reached the true idea of the personality of 
God, although our opinion here differs from Dr. Hickok’s. 
We believe that Plato’s arguments in this direction, are 
mainly a defence in ethical interest against the anthropomor- 
phisms of the mythic poets. We, therefore, excuse such ex- 
pressions in him more readily than we do in a Christian 
philosopher. In a strictly philosophical discussion, the simple 
truth is demanded in its simplest expression. Plato was 
scarcely less a poet than a philosopher. 

In the second chapter, the author aims to get “the concep- 
tion of nature’s origin.” He takes the true philosophical 
ground in regard to the seniority of the Spirit, as the origi- 
nator, and self-active and efficient cause of material nature, 
and of all of its operations. But when he would explain the 
rationale of the creation of matter, or how matter was made, 
we confess to some demur. He says, in his opening defini- 
tion, “ Matter is Force, distinguished as Antagonistic and 
Diremptive” (p. 90). But he then proceeds directly to show 
that matter 7s no force at all. “ At rest, it cannot move, and 
moving it cannot rest, without a force supplied to it. It can 
neither change nor resist change, neither combine nor resolve, 
neither sustain nor press, excepting as power is given to it to 
do all the work.” He cannot then mean to say, as he does 
say, that matter is force; but simply that it Aas force, and 
that its force is “supplied” to it. “ Let us, however, keep this 
force which we have supposed to be supplied to matter, and 
which we have found in such case must work all the muta- 
tions that occur in matter, carefully subjected to a rational 
insight, and determine whether indeed this force that does all 
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that is done, is not matter itself” (p. 93). Here, then, we 
are taught that matter is not that inert substance which has 
generally been called by that name, but the force which has 
been “supplied” to it. We aust, then, henceforth have 
another name for that inert substance which we have hitherto 
called matter. 

But what is this force in question? To say that “matter is 
force,” and then it can do nothing “ except as power is given 
to it,” and then that “force is matter itself,” is not making 
much progress. Let us get out of the circle. This force is, 
in the author’s view, if we can understand him, neither matter 
nor spirit, as we have been accustomed to use terms, but a 
“new thing;” the tertewm quid, perhaps, which has at last 
come to light. “Simple activity,” says the Doctor, “is spiritual 
activity, and there is nothing in it that can awaken the thought 
of force; and it is only as it meets some opposing action, and 
encounters an antagonistic, that we can have the notion of 
force.” “In neither of the two activities can there be the notion 
of force, but at the same point of antagonism force is genera- 
ted, and one new thing comes from the synthesis of the two 
activities. To distinguish this from other forces, henceforth 
found, we call it antagonistic force. In this position is taken, 
and there is more than the idea of being, which the simple 
activities each have ; there is being standing out, an EXISTENCE ; 
being in re, reality, A THING” (p. 94). 

We are truly sorry to spoil so fine a speculation, but the 
truth compels us to say, that “activity” is not a concrete but 
an abstract term. It expresses a quality or condition of the 
being or thing of which it is predicated. Activities do not 
have the being or thing to which they pertain, but the being 
or thing has the activities. To speak of two activities meeting 
is absurd, except as we mean by it two beings or things in 
action meeting. But the author supposes the activities to meet 
before the begs or things exist. “At the point of antagonism, 
from the synthesis of the two activities, comes existence, being 
in re, reality, a thing.” This is like the speculation of Schell- 
ing —* Matter is only to be apprehended,” he says, “as the 
ever becoming product of attraction and repulsion ; it is not 
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therefore a mere inert grossness, as we are apt to represent it, 
but these forces are its original.” (Schwegler, p. 815.) 

Our author seems to have an idea of molecules, which are 
not exactly the monads of Leibnitz, nor the reals of Herbart, 
but are strictly spiritual, and, like his principles, eternal, or else 
resulting from the contact of “ pure forces.” Let him explain ; 
“The pure forces, in their contact in the simple limit, may be 
known as units under the term of molecules, or molecular 
forces.” Now we must recollect that the term “ forces,” as 
well as “ activities,” is an abstract term, indicating something 
pertaining to beings or things. Hence molecular forces must 
be the forces which molecules exert, and these molecules must 
be either beings or things; and as the author has not yet 
reached the point of the creation of matter, or what he calls 
the * material atom,” these molecules must of logical necessity 
be spiritual. We cannot think this excellent Christian author 
of the nineteenth century really means to teach the exploded 
Leibnitzian doctrine of living monads; yet his language, 
logically interpreted, amounts to it. But the more probable 
truth is, that he deceives himself, as he sometimes confuses 
his reader, by using abstract as concrete terms, thus confound- 
ing ideas which in philosophy should be kept entirely dis- 
tinct. This is one of the errors into which Hegel, Schelling, 
Coleridge, and others of this class, often fall; an error for 
which careless and superficial readers judge them to be pro- 
found, when in fact their language has no real meaning. The 
following are specimens of this use of language: “The Su- 
preme Spirit is therefore Absolute Self-law,” (p. 85.) “Such 
supreme self-determination is the very conception of Absolute 
Reason.” “Such Absolute Reason is manifestly a Person,” 
(p. 86.) “He is Absolute Liberty,” (p. 87.) “In such an Idea 
of the Absolute, we have the conception of a God who is at 
once our Creator and Governor,” (p. 89.) “If we were to con- 
ceive of angels as pure spirits, activities without corporeity,” 
(p. 99.) “Simple spiritual activity takes no positions,” (p. 
100.) The careful scholar will see that the subjects and predi- 
cates above have no logical connection, and hence that the sen- 
tences have no real meaning. Similar examples are frequent. 
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The author often speaks of “ pure forces,” “ abstract forces,” 
as eternal entities, apart from any being or thing. These can 
have no such existence, except in the fancy. We can correctly 
speak of pure mathematics, abstract numbers, and geometrical 
figures ; but forces are actual qualities or properties belonging 
to real beings or things. Yet the author supposes that from 
these fancied “pure forces” come “molecules or molecular 
forces,” and from these come the :material or chemical atoms. 
Let him explain; “The combination of these forces, in their 
joint interaction, making a new compound or a third-thing 
unlike to either alone, may be known as also a limit, constitu- 
ting a material atom, and which may further on be known as 
a chemical atom or molecule,” (p. 96.) He thus seems to have 
the idea of two kinds of molecules— the causal molecules, or 
molecular forces, and material atoms. : 

It is a relief to pass from the consideration of activities, 
counter activities, antagonistic and diremptive forces, and 


‘molecules, in the work of creation, to the distinct recognition 


of God; but we cannot think that the reasoning here sheds 
any truth-seeing light upon this profound subject. “Solely 
from the reason, and not from any want, as if He too had a 
nature, God puts his simple activity in counter agency.” (p, 
101.) Now what can the author mean by God’s putting his 
simple activity in counter agency? Let him tell us. “He 
makes act meet and hold act, and in this originates an antago- 
nism which constitutes force ; a new thing ; a something stand- 
ing out for objective manifestation, and holding itself in posi- 
tion as a reality distinct from his own subjective simplicity. 
This force fixes itself in position ; holds itself at rest ; and so 
far from being inert, its very existence is a vis inertia, or a 
force actively holding itself still.” This must be something 
like the “ masterly inactivity ” of which we have often heard. 
Nor can we see that his revision notes relieve the difficulty. 
We had not expected to see the day when the “insight of 
reason,” even in its boldest flashes, would reveal the stupen- 
dous mystery of the creation of matter. The work was done, 
according to this philosophy, by God’s putting his simple 
activity at work against itself, thus producing an antagonism 
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which constitutes force— something standing out for objective 
manifestation, and distinct from his own subjective simplicity. 
This force fixes itself in position, and actively holds itself still! 
But then comes the diremptive or separating activity, working 
conversely to the antagonism; and what with the holding still 
activities and the pulling activities, space is gained and occu- 
pied! We should presume that all this pushing and pulling 
would naturally occupy some space — at least “a cubic inch 
or a cubic mile” or so, as the author claims; but we do not see 
why if is not space still, except as it is filled with very busy 
“activities.” Ee says, however, “Any considerable extent 
so filled, a cubic inch or a cubic mile, is a creation of matter 
palpable to the senses, impenetrable and substantial” (p. 101). 

Let us endeavor to understand precisely what the author 
means to say. We suppose it to be this, that God exerts his 
force —a force of course strictly spiritual—-in two opposite 
directions, producing an antagonism; and then in a way 
which is diremptive or separating, and that thus space is taken 
and filled. But he has not shown that the space is taken and 
filled with matter. He has shown that it is taken by God with 
his spiritual forces, who, we supposed, had always held it. 
We did not suppose that God had to battle it so hard to get 
possession of space. But if, when the author says, “ Any 
considerable extent of space so filled,” &c., he means to say 
that any considerable extent of space filled, by this process of 
creation, with material substance, “is a creation of matter 
palpable to the senses,” of this fact we have no doubt. The 
smallest amount of matter must fill its quantum of space, and 
even no more than “a cubic inch” of it is capable of making 
a decidedly potent appeal to our senses. This would be one 
of the many speculations respecting the way in which God 
exerts his power to produce matter, and the reader would be 
at.liberty to put his own estimate upon it. Any other inter- 
pretation of the author’s meaning leaves us, as to the creation 
of matter, just where he began. There has been, in his view, 
a very hard-fought battle of antagonistic activities and di- 


remptive forces, holding each other still, and then again not: 


holding each other still, but just as we are looking for the re- 
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sult, in a lump of matter—a “cubic inch” of it, or more— 
we are only told what would be the case if it did exist. If it 
did exist to the extent of “a eubie inch or a cubic mile,” it 
would no doubt be “ palpable to the senses.” 

We are all very curious to learn how matter was created. 
We understand pretty well that after it 2s created it becomes 
palpable to the senses, when there are senses to cognize it, 
and we have some idea of its erystalizing and other processes, 
in subjection to fixed laws ; but we were to be told how 7 was 
created. And when we had, with awakened expectation, 
grappled to and thought with all our might, eager as sailors 
to hail the “land ;” expecting every moment to see, not only 
a “cubic inch” of it, but a whole Delos rise to view, we were 
unwilling to be put off thus. And yet we are sure that no 
wrong was intended. The learned and ingenious author sin- 
eerely believed that he could solve the great problem of 
ereation.. We wish he could have done so; and he may un- 
derstand our estimate of his talents when we say, that we 
believe he could do it as well as any living man. If he has 
failed, it is not for the want of profound talents, but, as we 
sincerely believe, because the thing aimed at is beyond the 
reach of the human mind. He has, as we think, like others 
of his philosophical school, mistaken the cunning play of faney 

























































































for the “ insight of reason.” No errer is more common, espe- 








cially with minds of bold temperament, inclined to speeulation. 
They are prone to forsake the modesty of true science. They 
do not keep in view the line of demarcation between what 
can and what can not be known. It is their glory that they 
are no plodders. Instead of sitting down to the patient study 
of facts; carefully conning the actual lessons of the past and 
of the present; using language with logical precision ; and 
being reasonably contented to tread the beaten path, excepting 
as a better one is made manifest by the calm light of evidence; 
they too often leap boldly into the wide realm of airy fancies, 
looking for glorious fruits from the “ insight of reason,” long 






































after sober reason has evidently given place to the glaring 
flash of fancy. Such were the illuminatists of the last century 
—the Semlers, Edelmans, Bahrdts, Lessings, and Pauluses — 
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over whose wild and reckless vagaries the claims of substantial 
truth have for more than a quarter of a century been gradu- 
ally but surely gaining the ascendancy. We have no fear for 
the final result ; demonstration will triumph over fancy, and 
over all the Word of God will be sure to shine as the sun 
when he walketh in brightness. 

No true philosopher doubts that the Creator of the universe 
is himself absolutely and eternally supernatural ; that He made 
and governs all upon essential and eternal principles ; and 
that there are sufficient reasons for all He does ; so that if we 
scan his werks eternally, in the light of pure reason, we shall 
eternally see more and more of its beauty and excellence. 
But it by no means follows that our reason is competent to 
pierce the vail of nature, and tell Low God created matter, or 
why Ile wrought it into such a cosmos as He did. We are 
not quite certain but in some future age He will make another 
cosmos —a “new heavens and earth”—which will be so 
unlike this, and so glorious, that it will require higher “ in- 
tuitions of reason” and higher philosophy than we now have 
to see its eternal principles and necessary laws. It seems to 
us a bold adventure for any man to take his stand-point be- 
hind the Creator and tell how Ile must work. Enough for 
us, that we are permitted to stand up in the midst of the real 
world, and tell how God does work. An interesting truth, in 
this connection, is taught us in the great work of Prof. Agassiz 
to which we have already referred. He not only demonstrates 
scientifically the existence and agency of a spiritual and per- 
sonal God, but that his works, while clearly indicating one 
and the same ultimate plan, are yet various from epoch to 
epoch. At each of the successive layers or changes of the 
earth’s crust, He has terminated the entire races of creatures, 
and has created new races in their place; so that each sue- 
ceeding species was not, as geologists had supposed, a continu- 
ation or resumption of an old one, but a new embryonic 
creation of a new and different species. “The general results 
of geology proper and of paleontology,” says the learned 
Professor, “ concur in the main -to prove, that while the globe 
has been at repeated intervals, and indeed frequently, though 
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after immensely long periods, altered and altered again, until 
it has assumed its present condition, so have also animals and 
plants, living upon its surface, been again and again extin- 
guished and replaced by others, until those now living were 
called into existence, with man at their head.”* Who, then, 
can tell, from any assumed principles, or from present mathe- 
matical relations to facts in creation, what cosmos there may 
have been in the eternal ages past, or what a cosmos there 
may be in the eternal ages coming? The great wheel of 
eternity moves slowly around, and man, less in proportion 
upon it than a fly upon the surface of the globe, really sees 
and knows little else than what actually exists just about him. 
The more such men as Newton, Bacon, and Agassiz study 
nature, the more they are convinced of this. Let us then be 
modest, and sit patiently still at the feet of inductive science. 
Learning thus, we have everlasting ages of progressive knowl- 
edge before us. 

Having inaugurated the genesis of matter, and thus obtained 
a solid foothold, Dr. Hickok proceeds to consider the various 
laws and conditions of matter, as made known to us by induc- 
tive science ; and his great point is to show that they are all 
in harmony with his @ priort principles. He puts the two 
methods of philosophizing at work, to show how, on his plan, 
they must meet. But it seems to us, in some cases, like the 
boring of the Hoosac tunnel; the men are working at both 
ends, but they are yet a long way apart. His exposition of 
the facts and laws of inductive science is, with few exceptions, 
learned and accurate, although their application to his a priora 
doctrines, however able and ingenious, is not always so con- 
vincing to others as they seem to be to himself. The fault is 
not in the man, but in the task. He has undertaken what we 
believe no man can accomplish. Many others have wrought 
at the same task, with no better success. Few have evinced 
equal talent-—none a better spirit. We cannot do less than 
admire the zeal of men who labor thus, with honest intent, to 
enlarge the boundaries of human knowledge. 





* Agassiz’ Nat. His. U. 8S.—Limitation of Species in Time, p. 106. 
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In the present edition, the author especially solicits atten- 
tion to any “mistakes in statement and errors in fact.” We 
had not designed to notice these ; but there are some which 
seem to have escaped the observation of reviewers, and are 
yet so related to the main argument that we are constrained 
to mention them. Thus on p. 148 the author makes simple 
activities meet at a central point, and “hold each other in 
balanced energy, and turn each other tack upon themselves, 
thus making a tendency to accumulate force in two positions 
on the line of direction each side and out of the centre,” etc. 
But it is a first law in science, that equal forces meeting from 
opposite directions in antagonism, neutralize or destroy each 
other; so that the resultant is zero, or nothing. Yet from this 
nothing, the author supposes a “tendency to accumulate force 
in two positions on the line of direction each side and out of 
the centre, and which tendency creates further the tendency 
to accumulate in an equatorial ring, and turn back each way 
this ring till its accumulations make an ensphering layer on 
each side to the poles.” Again, on p. 171, in a statement 
scarcely less remarkable, he makes “the great principle of 
electricity ” result from magnetism by the interruption of the 
“ continued static rest in any portion of the superficial matter, 
and the consequent tension in the interrupted parts to recover 
themselves and restore the balance.” On p. 203 we read, 
“While the rate of revolution gives a tangential force less 
than the gravitating or adhesive force at the equatorial sur- 
face,” etc. Now the force generated by the revolution of a 
body is not a tangential but a centrifugal force. For the 
undulating theory of light, now generally admitted, we have 
on p. 210 a “diremptive activity going out each way in the 
midst of antagonistic forces ” —“ giving alternately a prolate 
and an oblate form to every successive layer,” &e. On p. 264 
we are told, “The force by the primal antagonism must not 
only ensphere all the successive points of force engendered, 
but must so ensphere them that each point out from the centre 
must react back upon the centre in exact static equilibrium. 
The central repulsion is every way equal through the sphere, 
and directly as the intensity of the forces, which is-the quan 
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tity of matter, and inversely as the cubes of the radii, which 
is the distance.” And this is assumed as the great law of the 
ensphering of matter by the action and reaction of antagonis- 
tic forces, which, in the circumstances given, science has fully 


demonstrated to have no other effect than to annihilate each 
other and thus result in nothing! On p. 296, in speaking of 
the laws of light, the author says, “If any obstruction occur, 
the rays are proportionably extinguished in it, and the shadow 
beyond is a perpetuation of extinct light in right lines from 
the source of illumination.” An inquirer might be curious 
to know how an extinct light could be perpetuated. We are 
told on p. 330, “The satellites revolve but do not rotate.” 
The explanation in the revision notes does not reverse the 
fact. Is it not still a fact that the moon makes a complete 
rotation on her axis every time she goes round the earth; 
that is, nearly thirteen times a year? On p. 388 it is admit- 
ted, “ That the moons of Uranus are retrograde has been a 
surprising anomaly from its first discovery ;” but it is claimed 
“that this exceptional fact is found to leap within the neces- 
sary determinations of the eternal principle.” How they do 
so we cannot possibly see, except by that magical “insight of 
reason” that can see things which are not as though they were. 
We have noticed several other instances in which the learned 
author has failed, as we conceive, to state the principles and 
facts of inductive science correctly, or to reconcile them with 
his eternal @ priort Jaws; but our space fails us; nor does 
our purpose require us to enlarge on this branch of the sub- 
ject. We leave it for those who make the natural sciences 
their speciality. 

We might, in conclusion, say much in commendation of 
the varied and striking merits of this work. We see no just 
ground for the charges of irreverence, fatalism, pantheism, 
and the like, which some reviewers have made against the 
author. We regard the volume, defective as it is in method 
and results, as in many respects a valuable contribution to 
our standard scientific literature, and would commend it to 
the careful perusal of all who feel any interest in these pro- 
found studies. 
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THEOLOGY AND RELIGION. 


BRECKENRIDGE’S KNowLEDGE or Gop OBsEcTIVELY AND SuBJEc- 
TIVELY ConsIDERED.*—T[lopGu’s Outiines or THeoLtocy.+—There is 
a propriety in noticing these two treatises conjointly; issued almost 
simultaneously and by the same publishers, they contain the deliberate 
opinions of two ac ‘knowledged leaders of the Old School Presbyterian 
Church. ‘The last of the two, though published under the name of the 
“son of his father,” must nevertheless be regarded as legitimately the theo- 
logical system of the father of the son. The series of questions under 
which the contents of the “ Outlines” are arranged, is the one used by Dr. 
Hodge in his lecture-room when the son was a theological student, four- 
teen or fifteen years ago; two of the chapters are simply abridgements 
of the father’s latest lectures, and the whole volume is largely composed 
of materials collected and written down when the author was a student, 
“after frequent oral communication with his father, both in public and 
and private.” Liberal extracts are also made from Review artic les, in 
which Dr. Hodge has in later years expanded and vindicated his views 
more fully. And as the now venerable Professor cannot be supposed 
to have experienced any material change of views within the last four- 
teen years, the “ Outlines” must be regarded as a somewhat careful 
statement of the Princton Theology. 

And it was time that Princeton should state definitely and fully the 
“outlines” of its whole system. Dr. Breckenridge, a novus homo in 
Theology in comparison with Dr. Hodge, had chal lenged the public 
attention by two ponderous volumes, w hich claimed to be preéminently 
orthodox in doctrine, and scientific in method. The champion of Pres- 
byterian orthoxdy in the arena of debate, was fast coming to be regarded 
by some of his friends, as the true oracle of Presby terian Theology. 
To have criticised this oracle in the Princeton Review would have been 





* The Knowledge of God, Ohjectively Considered. Being the first part of The- 
ology considered as a Science of Positive Truth, both inductive aud deductive. By 
Rosert J. Breckenringr, D. D., L.L. D., Professor of Theology inthe Seminary 
of Dansville, Kentucky. New- York: Robert Carter & Brothers. 1859. 


The Knouledge of God Subjectively Considered, ete., etc. By Rosrrt J. Breck- 
ENRIDGE, elc., cle. By same publisher. 1860. 


+ Outlines of Theology. By the Rev. A. Atexanper Honer, Pastor of the 
Presbyterian Church, Fredericksburg, Va. New-York ; Robert Carter & Brothers. 
1860. 
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indecorous if not dangerous. A corrective volume from Princeton 
itself would have smacked of rivalry and been undignified. The trusty 
son has solved the difficulty. 

It would be instructive to compare with minuteness the methods and 
the views of these two veterans and leaders of the Old School Assembly, 
but we must content ourselves with bare allusion to one or two points 
on which they harmonize or agree. Both adopt as fundamental to 
their systems, the Cocceian and Witsian conception of “covenants,” 
though Dr. Breckendridge, it must be confessed, puts the federal method 
to a severe strain in his explication of the doctrine of original sin. In 
their general methods of classification and analysis of doctrines, no two 
authors could be more unlike. Dr. H. adopts that known as the 
“synthetic” which, with few exceptions, has been followed by all 
great theologians. Dr. B., on the contrary, pronounces the svnthetic 
method “artificial and arbitrary,” while he declares his own to be 
“natural and scientific.” But what his own may be is not so easily 
determined. He seems to have attempted the astonishing feat of com- 
bining both the synthetic and the analytic methods, while he abjures 
each. He is perfectly right in claiming that his “conception,” 
“method,” and “order,” have never “been distinctly recognized hitherto.” 
According to his “conception,” “the whole knowledge of God” is “ ea- 
pable of a purely objective treatment,” and receives it in his first volume; 
the same knowledge is “capable of a purely subjective treatment,” and 
receives it his second volume; while that same knowledge is capable of 
of, and “if God spares his life,” shall receive a treatment in its “rela- 
tion to all untruth.” Let no unthinking reader suppose the “objective” 
or the “subjective treatment” to be in any sense polemical. The short 
work and the clean work with “all untruth,” are to come with the 
third volume. The method of Dr. Breckenridge, including his classifi- 
cation and analysis of special doctrines, for instance, in his treatment of 
the attributes of God, is, without exception, the most successful attempt 
at confounding things different, and at mystifying things simple, that 
has yet fallen within the range of our reading. 

The two authors agree substantially in the views of the Work and 
and Person of Christ, but are not quite in harmony on the doctrine of 
Original Sin. According to Dr. Hodge, God “creates every human soul 
in a state judicially excluded from fellowship with himself, and hence 
the tendency to sin.” Original sin, which is “an innate moral habit 
of soul,” is in consequence of our being “abandoned by God,” and is 
in itself “a part of the penalty of Adam’s transgression.” “This 
innate disposition or habit of soul which leads to sinful action, is itself 
sin,” and yet “the being born alienated from God, from which the cor- 
ruption of our nature results, is itself not a sin, but a dreadful punish- 
ment. But punishment argues guilt, universal punishment universal guilt, 
and the punishment of all men can be referred to no other cause than 
to the universal guilt of all in Adam.” That is, if we understand him, 
our “innate disposition” “ is itself sin,’ which is not damnable on its 
own account, but is a “dread punishment” of Adam’ssin. “The guilt, 
i. e. legal responsibility of Adam’s public sin, is righteously imputed to 
all his descendants, and its penal consequences is (are) inflicted upon 
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them, in the line, and in part through the agency of natural genera- 
tion.” See chaps..xvi and xvii of the “Ouélines.” 

Dr. Breckenridge, on the other hand, in his usual dogmatic magisterial 
way, asserts, “it is infinitely certain that God would never make a legal 
fiction a pretext to punish as enemies, dependent and helpless creatures 
who were actually innocent. The imputation of our sins to Christ, 
affords no pretext for such a statement,” (an ‘argument of Dr, Hodge 
for his view—see “ Outlines” p. 242, ques. 22,) because that was done 
by the express consent of Christ, and was in every respect the most 
stupendous proof of divine grace.” “The sin of Adam is imputed to 
us, but never irrespective of our nature, and its inherent sin.” “It is 
not enough to say sin is justly imputed to us; we must add that we are 
naturally defiled in ali the faculties and parts of our soul and body,” 
ete., etc. 

Dr. Breckenridge, if we understand him correctly, belongs to that 
party among Old School Presbyterians, whose views have been 
specially expanded and defended by Dr. Baird in his “ Elohim Re- 
vealed.” He holds views which, to our thinking, are logically inconsist- 
ent with the formal Theory of Covenants, and which must yet come, 
if we read aright the signs, into most destructive conflict with that 
whole conception of Christianity. 

The two works might also be compared, or rather contrasted, in 
respect to their rhetorical and logical qualities. Mr. Hodge is always 
calm, concise, and lucid in his statements, never leaving the reader in 
doubt as to what is intended to be said. Dr. Breckenridge lacks dis- 
tinctness and sharpness of statement; is often tedious, full, and repeti- 
tious on indifferent points; and not unfrequently shews a want of clear 
and accurate analysis. His volumes abound in those sweeping and 
dogmatic statements and pretentious claims, for which the author has 
been famed as a debater, but which are not quite in keeping with the 
sober and exact language looked for in a treatise on Systematic Theol- 
ogy. 

Both Mr. Hodge and Dr. Breckenridge exhibit special antipathy to the 
Baptists; both blunder egregiously respecting them, and refer to Alex- 
ander Carson as their undisputed Baptist authority; a just retribution, 
it must be confessed, for the glorification of that writer, to which intel- 
ligent Baptists have so long submitted without remonstrance. Mr. 
Hodge, in defending infant baptism, feels compelled to say that “the 
origin of the modern Baptists can be definitely traced to the Anabaptists 
of Germany, about A. D. 1537;” a statement which we shall decline 
characterizing as it deserves. 

Nevertheless, we commend these two treatises to our readers, as 
eminently orthodox, and Mr. Hodge’s as especially worthy their careful 
study. They come nearer, in their principal doctrines, to the views of 
the old Baptist fathers, than any theological treatise that has appeared 
in this country in many a day. 


Works or Dr. Emmons.*—The Congregational Board of Publica- 





* The Works of Nathaniel Emmons, D. D., third Pastor of the Church in 
Franklin, Mass. With a Memoir of his Life. Edited by Jacos Inx, D. D. Vol. 
II. Boston: Congregational Board of Publication. 1860. 
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tion is proving itself one of the most useful institutions in our land. 
While, like other similar Boards, it has not forgotten its distine tively 
Abebithiai ational design, it has prepared and issued complete and authen- 
tic editions of the works of several theologians, whose writings are an 
honor to American literature, and are indispensable to any one who 
would understand the history or the present state of theologic: al dis- 
cussions in this country. The works of Samuel Hopkins, of Bellamy, 
of the younger Edw ards, and of Shepard, John Ri »binson, and others, 
have all been thoroughly edited, and are published in convenient form 
by the same Board. The works of Emmons, published some eighteen 
years since by Crocker & Brewster of Boston, have been for years out 
of print. A new edition, very considerably enlarged by the addition 
of sermons not before pr ublished, is now b eing issued, The second and 
third volumes (of which there are to be six in all) contain those ser- 
mons which are specially doctrinal, and admit of being arranged under 
the general title of “Systematic Theology.” The last three volumes 
are to follow i in due time, the first, conta uning the memoir, being re- 

served to accompany the last: Each is to contain about eight hundred 
pages, to be sold for two dollars, and “sent, post- ps aid, on ree eipt of the 
price.” We hope the same Board will yet give the public a thoroughly 
revised and authentic edition of the elder Edwards. It is a disgrace to 
our cominon country that we have no better edition of the works of 
our greatest thinker, and the more so, that the inheritors of his name 
and his papers are anxious to prepare one. 


Dr. Taompsoy’s Love anp Penatty.* — Account as we may 
for the fact, there is a wide-spread social disease, in the form of a false 
and misjudging philanthrophy. Amongst many other symptoms of 
this disorder, we notice the hostility betrayed, in a great variety of 
forms, to the doctrine of divine retributive justice, especially in the 
matter of penalties reaching into the life to come. 

The work of Dr. Thompson is, therefore, a timely production. It 
belongs to a class of works demanded by the present exigencies of the 
great conflict between the Christian and the anti-Christian forces. And 
when we take into account the recent publication of other volumes 
bearing on some of th¢ subjects discussed in this—for example, Prof. 
Hovey’s “ State of the Impenitent Dead” — and also remember that 
these works have been called forth by the urgency of a general demand, 
and that they are meeting with a large sand thouehtful attention on the part 
of the re ading publie, we accept the present contribution for something 
more than what it is in itself; we accept it as a token that the Christian 
pulpit is recommitting itself to the earnest and pungent preaching of 
sin and retribution asa part of that gospel which it is commissioned to 
publish. 

Dr. Thompson comes to the treatment of his momentous theme with 
suitable feelings of fidelity to the truth, and of tender sensibility as 
respects the subjects of the awful penalties of God’s law. His volume 


* Love and Penalty ; or, Eternal Punishment Consistent with the Fatherhood of 
God, By Josern P. Tuompsoy, D. D, New-York: Sheldon & Co, 1860. 
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exhibits nothing of that spirit of vindictiveness and denunciation that 
sometimes aduiterates the discussion of the doctrine of divine retribu- 
tions. In this respect his lectures are a good model for the public 
handling of the sterner truths of the Bible. 

We shall, perhaps, do the best service to our readers, by furnishing 
them a brief synopsis of the contents of this volume. 

In his first lecture, Dr. Thompson argues the divine retribution from 
the constitution of the human mind. And it seems to us that this ar- 
gument, as here presented, must commend itself to every healthfully 
constituted intellect. The key-note to this lecture is found in the fol- 
lowing sentence, page 36: “The universal sentiment of mankind, that 
retributive justice is due to wrong-doing—a feeling which God has 
implanted in the human soul—is a witness and a prophecy of his own 
righteous indignation against sin.” The evidence that such zs the de- 
cision and demand of the universal moral sense, appears in the laws of 
human society, in the religions of mankind, and in the literary works 
of all nations. Under each of these specifications, the author accumu- 
lates testimony that amounts to demonstration. And, indeed, aside 
from all such proofs, it is a wonder how any sane man can deny that 
there is that in our moral constitution which demands retribution for sin, 
and that never will rest satisfied without the rendering of a “just recom- 
pense of reward for every transgression and disobedience.” So urgent 
is this demand, that more than one criminal has been impelled, in order 
to satisfy his moral instincts, to deliver himself up, voluntarily, to the 
course of justice. 

The argument of the second lecture is drawn from “the retributive 
forces continually at work in the natural world, and the punitive deal- 
ings of Providence with men.” In this part of the work, the argument 
is pressed home, logically and fairly, as we believe, that, “if the inflie- 
tion of evil upon transgressors in a future state of retribution is incon- 
sistent with the benevolence of God, then the infliction of evil in this 
world proves that he is not benevolent.” On one of the horns of the 
following dilemma, is every reasoner tossed who denies future retribu- 
tion, viz.: The course of this present world is either subject to blind 
chance, or is controlled by a capricious intelligence. 

In the third lecture, future retribution is argued from the fatherhood 
of God in Christ. In this lecture the author has grouped together a 
considerable number of proof-passages from the New Testament, touch- 
ing future and endless punishment. Whilst we hold to the relevancy 
of these passages, we confess to a wish that a somewhat different treat- 
ment of them had been employed. The application made of those 
texts should, we think, have been justified, beyond reasonable cavil, on 
exegetical and critical grounds. We are satisfied that a very few proof- 
texts thus brought to bear on the argument, would carry more force of 
conyiction than any number erouped i in the manner of this lecture. In 
apeahing of another lecture, we shall have occasion to commend what 

e here desiderate. 


In arguing, lecture fourth, for future retribution from the demerit of 
sin, the author, whilst just and sensible as far as he goes, does not, as it 
seems to us, take sufficiently fundamental views. The law of .God, as 
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necessary to the well-being of the universe, is the principal point from 
which Dr. T. estimates the demerit of sin. But a more central point 
of view, one certainly that should not be missed in such a discussion, is, 
the law as an expression of the divine nature, and as demanding some- 
thing as the penalty of its transgression that shall satisfy that nature. 

The author, in lecture five, takes up the question of future probation, 
and shows that of the only three conceivable modes of such probation by 
which a limit could be fixed to future punishment, neither one is serip- 
tural or rational. 

In the sixth lecture, Dr. Thompson proves what has hitherto, in the 
discussion, been taken for granted, viz., the soul’s immortality. This 
theme is investigated “in the light of evidence from nature,” and also 
from the Hebrew and Christian Seriptures. The argument, from the 
light of nature, is put forth with unusual force and freshness. We 
hardly know where it is better presented within the same space. The 
scriptural argument is more briefly given, and might have been con- 
siderably strengthened. Indeed, we must say that, in our judgment, a 
different order from the one we find here ought always to obtain in 
presenting these two classes of proof. Let the Bible Revelations on 
this subject be first set forth, and then let the ilustrating, corroborating 
evidences from the volume of nature be superadded. This is the only 
convincing method of dealing with the doctrine of the soul’s immor- 
tality. 

The seventh lecture enters more largely than the third into eternal 
punishment as a doctrine of the Bible. The reasonings of this part of 
the volume cannot be met, except by means of a scriptural exegesis the 
most forced and arbitrary. Of course, the author's treatment of this 
topic is not exhaustive. A sound and thorough intérpretation of all or 
a majority of the — in the Old and New Testaments bearing on 
the point, would compel any candid man to acknow ledge, with J. Fos- 
ter, that the scriptural argument for eternal punishment is exceedingly 
cogent. In fact, it is irresistible. It cannot be scripturally refuted. The 
only thing possible for one who denies the doctrine, is to exclaim, with 
a sort of blind and desperate surrender to mere feeling, “ It cannot be 
so.” In this lecture, an important distinction is urged between mere 
natural penalty as the result of general providential law, and a direct, 
positive, judicial punishment ; a distinction commonly overlooked by 
the advocates of the opposite view. 

The eighth lecture deals with the subject of the annihilation of the 
wicked. It furnishes a very fine specimen of exegesis applied to the 
single passage, Matthew xxv: 46. We could wish ‘that the volume did 
more abound in this kind of argument. It is the right method of 
handling “the Sword of the Spirit” in a work of this character. The 
critical examination of the passage from Matthew makes it certain, be- 
yond reasonable question, that the future doom of the impenitent is 
not annihilation, but the conscious experience of punishment, and that 
the punishment will be withoutend. This terrible truth is thus pressed 
home to the conscience by all the authority of a clear, indubitable 
«“ Thus saith the Lord.” 

We commend to the attention of our readers the work of which we 
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have thus furnished a partial ‘synopsis.. We hope it will meet with the 
quiet and thoughtful:perusal of thousands. And we may express our 
hope that the Christian pulpit will revive and make more frequent the 
feeling and faithful proclamation of the class of ‘truths discussed by Dr. 
Thompson. Precisely the influence of the right discussion of this ¢lass of 
truths, is needed to check the moral heedlessness and to cure the diseased 
philanthropy of the age. Let there be no longer an undue and mor- 
bid shrinking from the public handling of the ‘doctrine of divine retrit 
bution. The moral health of society demands that it be brought’to 
bear upon the conscience and the life. 

The volume before us is characterized’ by certain doctrinal intima- 
tions that fall considerably short, we think, of the teachings of the 
word of God. ‘These intimations have reference to the chief end of the 
punishment of sinners under the law of God, and of the atonement 
whereby punishment is arrested in behalf -of the justified and believing 
sinner. ‘The view to which we take exception is apparent, not so much 
in what is said, as in what is left unsaid. For example, page 1807 «f 
have already shown. that the nature of sin, as the highest conceivable 
offence against the authority of God, andthe highest possible wrong 
against the welfare of his intelligent creation, demands of Him, as a 
benevolent ruler, the strongest possible expression of his displeasure.” 
Again, page 183: “The sole design of penalty, as penalty, is to sustain 
the law.” Again, page 284: “ We have seen that the demerit of sin, 
as against the law of love and the welfare of the universe, demands 
the highest displeasure of the God of purity and love.” - The empha 
sis in these quotations is, in part, our own. » Now, we do not deny this 
magisterial and governmental element in the manifestations that God 
has made of his displeasure against sin, both in the infliction of its 
penalty upon sinners, and in the work of the atonement, but we do 
question whether the governmental requirement was the final cause of 
those manifestations. ‘Doubtless both the punishment of sin, and the 
making of the Christian atonement for sin, were designed to make, 
and do make, an impression in favor of the law and government of 
God; but they do'something more than this: ‘they satisfy the demands 
of the divine nature. We regret to find a want of fulness in the au- 
thor’s view of the scheme of retribution and atonement. 


UntrarranisM Derinep.*—Dr. Farley takes occasion, in his preface, 
to define his own position as respects the progressives of his denomina- 
tion. He evidently belongs to the old school of Channing, Ware, and 
Norton. He “believes in Christianity as an authoritativ e, Revealed 
Religion ;” “plants himself on the Bible, and especially the New Tes- 
tament of our Lord and Saviour Jesus Christ.” He “believes in 
progress, but, in religious matters, progress within Christianity, and not 
outside of it.” 





* Unitarianism Defined. The Scripture Doctrine of the Hather, the Son, and 
the Holy Ghost. A Course of Lectures. By Freperick A. Faruey, D. D., 
Pastor of the Church of the Saviour, Brooklyn, N. Y. Boston: Wi atker, Wise 
& Co. 1860. 
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The Lectures composing the volume were originally delivered extem- 
poraneously, from brief notes carefully prepared. Their publication is at 
the request of those who heard them. ‘The author anticipates and depre- 

cates disappointment in the hearers from the loss of the freshness and vi- 

vacity that accompany and give charm to extempore speaking ; but the loss 
has und nubtedly been more than compensated by a gain in completeness 
and accuracy of statement. He has evidently aimed to make his volume 
an authentic and authoritative statement of Unitarianism, as now held by 
the teachers of that faith. Diligent use has been made of the writings of 
both Trinitarians and Unitarians, livi ing authors and preachers included. 

As respects the Trinity and Human Nature, Dr. Farley simply reit- 
erates the views of Channing and Ware; in respect to the Person and 
Work of Christ, he has advanced very perceptibly towards the Trini- 
tarian faith. Thus, the doctrine of the Trinity is a “ mysterious, irra 
‘tional, unscriptural dogma;” “it is self- contradictory, opposed to all 
right reason, positively absurd.” “The Unitarian view of Human Na- 
ture —our nature” —is “that man by nature, man as born into this 
world, is innocent, pure’—‘“in and by the nature which God has 
given him, is a being of glorious, God-like affections and faculties.” 
But as respects the person of Christ and Atonement, Dr. Farley 
affirms that “ Unitarians -believe in the Divinity of the Saviour as 
firmly and earnestly as any branch of the church,” but contend 
‘earnestly “against the dogma of Christ's Supreme Deity.” Christ 
is “the Lord and Head of his church ; second only to the Supreme 
Jehovah in the hearts and consciences of men; the visible vicegerent 
and representative of the Most High.” “Jesus is the Son of God; not 
merely a son of God, but the Son of God, in a high, special, peculiar, 
unrivalled ser Ise; a title by which he is represet nted as holding a singu- 
lar and most intimate relationship to the Father.” As regards the 
Atonement, “Christ saves us, so far as his sufferings and death are 
concerned, through their moral influence and power upon man; the 
great appeal which they make being not to God, but to the sinner’s 
conscience and heart; thus aiding in the great work of bringing hitn 
into reconciliation with; or reconciling him to, his Father in heaven.” 
It will strike our readers as something new to find President W ayland 
referred to, in a note, as one of the “Orthodox divines” by whom 
“this view has of late been admitted and preached.” Minor points 
are glanced at in the progress of the Lectures, and a resumé of beliefs 
and not-beliefs concludes the course. All Unitarians are re presented as 
“rejecting the popular belief in the eternal damnation of the impeni- 
tent, though believing in a righteous judgment and retribution here- 
after,” some holding to the annihilation, others to the restoration of 
the lost, and others ‘still to their condemnation to a “conse iously lower 
plane” than that of the righteous. It is a significant fact that, in de- 
fining Unitarianism, Dr. Farley has occupied much more space in stating 
and combating the views of the Orthodox, than he has in stating and 
defining those of the Unitarians. : 


Mornina Hours 1x Patmos.*—The Rev. Mr. Thompson was ap- 


Morning Hours in Patmos. The Opening Vision of the Apocalypse, “and 
My, ist’s Epistles to the Seven Churches in Asia. By A. C. Tuompsoy, author of 
the “ Better Land,” “ Gathered Lilies,’ ete. Boston: Gould & Lincoln. 1860, 
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pointed, we believe, by the “ American Board of Commissioners for 
Foreign Missions” to accompany their Secretary, the Rev. Dr. Ander- 
son, on a Visit to their missionary stations in the East. Without pref- 
ace or explanation, however, the author introduces us at once, in his 
first chapter, to the stern, rock-bound little island of Patmos, as it first 
rose to his view ona bright moonlight morning,.long before dawn, 
while sailing along the southern shore of Asia Minor,“ During those 
quiet, early “hours, and whilst the morning sun poured his-rays on the 
igean Sea, the author read—and naturally with special interest —the 
opening vision of John. The thoughts which here follow were then, 
for substance, suggested to him.” ‘The thoughts are distributed into 
twelve chapters, the last seven of which are devoted to the “epistles to 
the seven churches;” the whole making a volume at once readable and 
religious, though it be neither original nor learned. 


Wiser’s VINDICATION OF THE New-EncLANnp Cuurcues.*—To most 
of our readers, the name of John Wise will come as that of a new author, 
and the title of his book be suggestive of latest New-England controversies. 
It is, however, ten years more than a century and a quarter since the small 
treatise which gives its title to the present volume was written, and just 
a century and a half since the tract occupying the remainder of the 
volume, and entitled the “ Churches’ Quarrel Espoused,” was first pub- 
lished. Both productions were called forth by attempts to corrupt 
Congregationalism. “ Proposals” had been made by the Boston Asso- 
ciation of Ministers to transform the associational meetings, then be- 
coming common in New-England, into a species of Standing Council 
for the final settlement of difficult questions, but specially for the license 
and authorization of ministers. ‘lo these proposals, Mr. Wise, pastor 
of a church in a parish of Ipswich (now Essex), some thirty miles 
from Boston, replied in a strain of satire so effectual as to kill them out- 
right. Cotton Mather, their reputed author, ventured no defence, 
mi: aintaining a “dignified silence and a pious contempt.” The satire 
of the “Churches’ Quarrel Espoused” was irresistible; and when, fif- 
teen years after its publication, “two of the most popular preachers of 
the day,” Samuel Moody and John White, addressed to its author a letter 
requesting a new edition, he not only yielded to their wishes, but set 
himself to work in preparation of the “Vindication.” The influence 

of these two tracts has been unmistakable in the history of Congre- 
gationalism in Massachusetts. With a free circulation of ‘them among 
the churches of Connecticut, the system of Consociationism there 
prevalent could never had a being. 

The rn ee aries Board of Publication have laid a debt of grati- 
tude on all believers in the Congregational form of church government 
by republishing this old, rare book, so long and so highly prized by 
the select few who have been able to supply themselves with copies. 
It is a book for Rue to read carefully, for it vindicates the very 


—— $$ ———~ 





* A Vindication of the Government of New-England Churches, and the Churches’ 
Quarrel Kspoused, or a Ieply to Certain Proposals. By Joun Wisr, A. M, 


Pastor of a Church in ipswich, Fourth edition. Boston : Congregational Board 
of Publication, 23 Chauncey street, 1860, 
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principles they have always contended for. We are quite at a loss to 
understand what is meant by the Rev. J. S, Clark, D. D., author of a 
“ Historical Introductory Notice” inserted in the volume, when he Says: 
“If Thomas Jefferson confessed himself indebted to the business meet- 
ings of a church in his neighborhood — substantially congregational in 
government —for his best ideas of a democracy,” &ec., We. Those 
“business meetings,” as every body knows, were held by a Baptist 
church, and Dr. Clark should have known that Baptists are not only 
substantially, but absolutely, congregational. They claim to be, and 
actually are, more congregational or democratic than C ongregationalists 
themselves. Never before, until this autumn of 1860, have the Con- 
gregationalists of Massachusetts been willing to admit a lay representation 
into their State ministerial assembi: ages. They are now only begin- 
ning to justify their claim to the name they bear. 


ANNAN on ARMINIAN MetHuopism.*—Three editions of Mr. Annan’s 
book having been exhausted, and a fourth being called for, he has taken 
occasion to revise, and “in a great measure re-write it.” He has also 
thrown the whole into a series of letters addressed to Bishop Simpson, 
of the Methodist Episcopate, and devoted, throughout the letters, 
especial attention to “ Objections to Calvinism,” a book by the Rev. 
R. 8. Foster, and for which the Bishop had written a very commenda- 
tory “Introduction.” The topics discussed lie along the whole range 
of debitable ground between Calvinists and Armini: ans, and Mr. An- 
nan, it must be confessed, has presented the several points in dispute 
clearly and comprehensively, and, on the whole, with a very commend- 
able degree of fairness. 

Our Methodist friends are accustomed to speak and write of Calvin- 
ism and Calvinists with a dogmatism and misapprehension —it would 
be less courteous than true to say ignorance —that, but for their ear- 
nestness and manifest sine erity, would provoke intelligent people te 
unseemly merriment. It would be of great benefit to the Methodist 
clergy to read attentively such a book as ake. Annan’s. We commend 
it also most heartily to the careful attention of all persons, whether in 
the Methodist Church or out of it, who are tinctured with the spirit or 
with the faith of modern Arminianism, 


Baxter’s Rerormep Pastor+—From the “de doctrina Christiana” 
of Augustine, down to the wordy volume of Mr. Bridges, or the shallow 
one of Dr. Murray, there has been no lack of works on the functions 
and duties of the Christian Ministry; but among them all, no one has 
exerted an influence at once so deep, so pure, so permanent, and so 





* The Dific udties of Arminian Methodism - : a series of letters pe di to Bishop 
Simpson, of Pittsburgh. By WititaM Antaw author of * ‘ Letters on Psalmody,” 
&c. Fourth edition, re-written and enlarged. Philadelphia; William 8. & Alfred 
Martien. 1860. 


t Gildas Salvianus. The Reformed Pastor : shewing the nature af the pastoral 
work, especially 1 in private instr uation and catechising ; with an open confession of 
our too open sins. By the Rev. Ricuarp Baxter. New-York: Robert Carter 
& Brothers. 1860. 
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stimulating, as the “ Reformed Pastor” of Baxter. The unshrinking 
reprover of Cromwell, the faithful pastor of Kidderminster weavers, 
the subtle theologian, the sturdy non-comformist, threw his whole soul, 
with all its characteristics and experiences, into the preparation of this 
manual. And if one whose protracted Jabors transformed a vicious, 
brawling people into an enlightened, Christian community, is entitled 
to speak with authority, then Baxter should be heard with attention. 
Many a faithful pastor could testify of indebtedness to his suggestions. 
Thanks to the publishers for giving us the treatise “complete.” We have 
no patience with that modern audacity which mutilates the work of an 
old author, and then palms it upon the public under the authority of 
his name. 


My Saviour, py tue Rev. Joun East,* is a series of meditations on 
the names and titles of Christ, conceived in a spirit of genuine and 
ardent devotion, and written in a style that is simple and natural, and 
religiously racy. Mr. East, an English rector, has evidently studied 
the Scriptures for himself, and can quote them with a freshness and 
aptness attainable by no mere study of CoLiections or Sorip- 
TURE Texts, however complete or carefully compiled. Each medita- 
tion is brief, and closes with a few lines in metre, in which the author 
often shews himself worthy a place with Montgomery, Cow per, Dod- 
dridge, and other writers of sacred lyrics. “ My Saviour” is an ad- 
mirable little volume to have always at hand. Any Christian can 
read it with profit. 


PenptetTon’s Sermons.+—Prof. Pendleton is a clear and vigorous 
thinker, and writes in a style at once simple, easy, perspicuous, and 
manly. His sermons are didactic rather than hortatory, doctrinal rather 
than experimental, and always lie along a track of thought within range 
of the most ordinary intelligence. Of the author’s sermons, as pre- 
sented in their full proportions to a living audience, we cannot speak 
from this volume, since it contains, in the language of anatomists, only 
the natural skeletons of full-formed discourses. ‘To put fifty sermons 
within four hundred and fifty-nine duodecimo pages, in clear, fair type, 
there would, of course, be room enough only for the bones of the 
thoughts, with just enough of ligament to hold them together. 


The author, in his preface, says of the sermons: “In their prepara- 
tion, I have indulged the hope that they will be specially useful to one 
class of readers—younG PREACHERS.” It is not as models that he 
hopes for their usefulness, nor yet, we think, as comprising a system of 
doctrines, but as furnishing plans of sermons to be used in the pulpit. 
Now, if we were intent on contributing to our utmost towards the di- 








* My Saviour ; or, Devotional Meditations in Prose and Verse on the T’hemes 
and Titles of the Lord Jesus Christ. By the Rev. Joun East, A. M., Rector of 
Croscombe, Somerset, England. New-York: Robert Carter & Brothers. 1860. 


t Short Sermons on Important Subjects, By J. M. Pexvirton, Professor of 


Theology in Union University, Murfreesboro’, Tenn. Nashville: South-western 
Publishing House. 1860. 
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rect deterioration of our younger ministry, we know of no readier 
method than that of advising their use, in the pulpit, of other men’s 
methods and plans of thought, by whomsoever made, or however ex- 
cellent in themselves. The * way to learn to walk, is not by the use of 
erutches; the way to learn to think, is ne to draw over the limbs of 
the ean the cast-off clothes of another. We had hoped that this habit 
of preaching other men’s sermons was to eal the exclusive posses- 
sion of the Methodists. 

Questions of taste are always delicate, and to be lightly touched; but 
we cannot forbear insinuating a doubt respecting the purity of the taste 
that places one’s own portrait as the frontispiece, unless, indeed, the 
original be superlativ ely handsome, and the book dedicated exclusively 
to “the ladies.” 


Dr. Tyna on Sunvay Scuootrs.*—The distinguished and zealous 
“rector of St. George’s Church, New-York,” has been more useful in 
no branch of his eerie and multiplied labors, than in the Sunday 
schools of the several parishes in which he has spent his ministerial life. 
It was a happy thought that led to the pub lication, in the Independent, 
of the letters embodyi ing his “ forty years’ experience in Sunday schools,” 
and a very ni tural, as well as happy sequence that these should be col- 
lected into a volume. It will be hailed with a welcome by thousands 
of teachers and friends of Sunday schools in a]] denominations. We 
need not say that it abounds in useful hints and suggestions. 

Dr. Tyng i is one of the most liberal of the low -chureh party of the 
Episcopal segment, but, with all his liberality and charity, he still has 
a very unse riptural cone eption of the church. Heand Dr. Huntington 
are more nearly identical in their views of the relation of the Sunday 
school to the chure ‘+h, than the antecedents of Dr. Tyng might lead the 
unreflecting to suppose ; the neophyte has only been less politic and 
guarded in expressing them. Dr. Tyng is very confident that “the 
Sunday school must always consider itself a part of the church, and 
cultivate a relation of harmony ¢ and submission in this connection.” 
“ Let children be brought up as parts of the household of the faith — 
not indifferent to their church relations.” “No sight is more beautiful, 
than to see the youth of a flock trained in happy regularity and devo- 
tion in the worship and principles, and affectionate maintenance, of the 
church to which they belong.” The Baptists are often accused of an 
unseeinly obtrusiveness of their views; but they are modest in or be 
son with Pedo-Baptist writers. Pedo- -Baptism, however, is the ver 
“ pillar and ground” of all other conceptions of chureh-building hah 
that of the Baptists. 


Tue Book anp Irs Srory,} is a very entertaining account of the 
Bible, from the beginning of Revelation until the present time. The 
author, after rapidly sketching the earliest known methods of writing, 


ee) 


* Forty Tosiee? Rapaitonce in Shining Schools. ay STEPHEN HL Tyne, D. D. 
Rector of St. George's Church, New-York. New-York: Sheldon & Co. 1860. 

t The Book and its Story: A narrative for the young. By L. N. R., author 
of “The Missing Link.” New-York: Robert Carter & Brothers. 1860. 
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the gradual formation of the Scripture canon, and the fate of the Bible 
before the Reformation, devotes his attention to the first English trans- 
Jations, and the larger portion of his volume to the British and Foreign 
Bible Society, dwelling on its rise and progress, its Bible House and Bi- 
ble Printing, and its present operations throughout the world. It pur- 
ports to be “a narrative for the young > but many an adult will find 
it to be profitable reading. The first half of the volume contains in- 
formation not easily accessible to the majority of readers. It is a capi- 
tal book for Sabbath School teachers. 


BIBLICAL INTERPRETATION. 


Morrison on THE GospEets.*—This is a very scholarly and a very 
religious contribution to the literature of the Gospels. In many respects 
it is evangelical and orthodox. The author accepts, heartily, the inspi- 

ration of the Gospel histories, the miracles of the New Testament, and 

the doctrine of the different eternal retributions of the righteous and 
wicked. True, he doubts the general judgment, and, on the great cen- 
tral fact of the proper divinity of Christ, he shews a defect of faith. 
Yet, on this last truth, he approaches satisfactor y declarations. He is 
manifestly possessed of a deep and reverential love for Jesus Christ, that 
is scarcely consistent with anything short of true worship. We wel- 
come such a volume from such a source. 

The plan of the work is somewhat new. Disquisitions accompany 
the notes. These disquisitions are full of fresh discussions, and add 
greatly to the attractiveness and value of the commentary. 

With all the claims of this volume to our hearty commendation, it 
possesses some features to which we take decided exception, aside from 
its doctrinal deficiencies. One of those characteristics is a certain tinge 
of the cheap and too current cant about Theological liberalism. We 
have, for example, no sympathy with such sentiments as we find on 
page 16, and in various other passages. We do not allow ourselves to 
doubt our claim to stand as high as Mr. Morrison in the possession of 
the genuinely catholic spirit. We proscribe no man and no creed. 
We do not attempt, or wish to lord it over any man’s religious belief. 
At the same time, we hold that we have in Revelation a common 
standard by which to try our beliefs. And we have a positive creed 
in harmony, as we think, with the standard to which we appeal, 
and by which we are willing to have our articles of faith judged. 
And we hold, further, that only such as agree fundamentally in their 
articles of faith can profitably walk together, or prosperously work 
together, in ecclesiastical fellowship, especially if there 1s any earnest- 
ness and aggressive force in the or ganization. Now, against the ¢ant 
of the complaint of illiberalism concerning such vie+s and. positions, 


we utter our voice in behalf of the great body of Christ’s professing 
disciples. 





* Disquisitions and Notes on the Gospels — Matthew. By Jouy H. Morrison. 
Boston ; Walker, Wise & Co, 1860. 
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Dr. D. N. Lorp on toe Apocatypse.*—Mr. Lord writes with the 
utmost measure of confidence in his own opinions. He gives no quar- 
ter, and, it is but fairto add, he asks none. He handles others ro ughly, 
and rather challenges and provi okes rough handling in turn. 

His method in this book, as in some others , is, first to define the laws 
of symbolic representation, and then to apply them to the successive 
scenes of the book of the Revelation. 

The law of symbolic representation upon which Mr. Lord lays the 
greatest stress, is thus defined, page 24: “ The ground of sy mbolization 
is indisputably, therefore, not a similarity of nature, but analogy, — 
general resemblances by which objects of one species may be employed 
to represent those of another.” 

We are not disposed to dispute this canon of interpretation as a gen- 
eral guide to the significancy of symbols. Nor are we prepared to ac- 
cept it, without leaving a somewhat broader m margin for exceptions than 
we find in the following: “ The only deviations in any degree are, when 
the agents to be represented are of a nature _ that cannot properly be 
sy mbolized by anything else than themselves.” But it is impracticable 
to enter into the discussion of this point in this notice. It may come 
under review at some other time, and in some other form. 

It is in the application of the foregoing law with others, that Mr. 
Lord comes to some results in this volume where we find it impossible 
to follow him consentingly. We will instance one, viz., that in which he 
finds the fulfilment of the scenes at the opening of the twelfth chapter of 
Revelation, in the accession of Constantine the Great and the events fol- 
lowing thereon. The whole of this portion of Mr. Lord’s exposition 
seems to us forced and untenable. We hope, in a more elaborate form, 
to justify this expression of dissent, and also to subject the volume of 
Mr. Lord, as a whole, to friendly criticism. This only we add now in 
general, that we have no confidence in any interpretation of unfulfilled 
prophecy that vadties to nice dates and precise details. We believe 
that propheey was given to awaken a general expectation of coming 
events, and that it would defeat some of its own purposes should it dis. 


close, beforehand, the time, and method, and instruments of its exact 
fulfilment. 


Burrows on tHE Sone or Sotomon.t—The author of this volume 
accepts, with good reason, we think, the canonical character and in- 
aspired claims of the book of the Song of Solomon. On the supposi- 
tion of any other character, certainly, the composition has no right to 
a place e amongst the Jewish sacred books, and it is iinpossible to account 
for its being included in a collection of documents held by the Jews, 
and s: inctioned by Christ, as of divine inspiration and authority. We 
have no sympathy with any attempt, like that in a recent edition of the 
Bible by the American Bible Society, to take Christ and all spiritual 
truth out of this composition, and to degrade it to a mere epithalamium. 


An KE. position of the Apocalypse. By [a N. Loam New and revised 
edition. New-York: Franklin Knight. 1859. 


t A Commentary on the Song of Solomon. By Gro. Burrows, D. D. Second 
edition. Phi itadel phia : Wm. S. & Alfred Martien. 1860. 
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The Song, under the drapery of a beautiful allegory, sets forth the rela- 
tion of Christ to his church. And this peculiarly tender exhibition of 
the mutual love between the Redeemer and _ his bride, is not exclusive 
to this Song. Witness the forty-fifth Psalm, and the language of John 
the Baptist, John ii: 29. We accept, then, as heartily as our author, 
the spiritual and inspired character of the Canticles. And we fully 
accord with his remark, that the Song of Solomon is the favorite of the 
advanced Christian, whose religious love has become mature and mel- 
low by long and varied discipline. 

We commend this commentary as one chaste in language and im- 
agery, and laden with the riches of a genuine religious experience, the 
experience net of our author alone, but the cumulative experience of 
the church through its whole past history. 


McCLeLiann’s CANoNn AND INTERPRETATION OF THE ScRIPTURES.*— 
We learn from the preface, that this “work was drawn up with exclu- 
sive reference to the wants of the students in the Theological Seminary 
with which the author is connected,” though on the “title page it is 
said to be “intended also for private Christians in general.” And we 
find nothing in it unsuited to any reader of ordinary intelligence. On 
the contrary, we suspect its popul: arity and usefulness will not be less 
among the ‘unlettered than among professional students. 

The discussions proper of the book are preceded by an introduction 
devoted to the duty of young ministers, as respects the study of the 
Scriptures. Seventy-seven pages are then given to the canon of Seri 
ture, and the remainder of the volume, nearly two-thirds of the whole, 
is occupied with the rules of interpretation. We could wish the author 
had treated more fully of the canon, and so shaped his argument as 
effectually to silence certain cavils of modern sceptics. The chief defect 
of the whole tr eatise, it seems to us, is its want of comprehensive adap- 
tation to the exigencies of the day. New treatises are demanded for 
the repulse of latest assailants, and not for the mere repetition of what 
has been as well or better said by others. 

Prof. McClelland writes in an easy and piquant, though sometimes 
undignified, style. We occasionally find an unguarded and unqualified 
statement, not quite in keeping with the Professorial chair; as, for in- 
stance, when he tells us of our English Bible, “that there are not a few 
instances in every page where the sense is not injured merely, but en- 
tirely lost. Even where the signification of words is given properly, 
the transitive and connecting particles which shew the relation of the 
different members of a thought, have secondary meanings, so entirely 
different from those of the ‘corresponding particles i in English, that a 
literal version is often nothing better than a mere travesty of the origi- 

nal.” This would be unpardonable extravagance, even in the stump 
speech of an advocate of a new translation. But these defects are more 





* A Brief Treatise on the Canon and Interpretation of the Holy Scriptures ; 
Sor the special benefit of Junior Theological Students, but intended also for private 
Christians in general. By Arex. McCLeiann, Professor of Biblical Literature 
in the Theological Seminary at Nev- Brunswiek. New-York : Robert Carter & 
Brothers. 1860. 
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than compensated by the excellent sentiments scattered through the 
volume; as, for instance, in speaking of the erroneous opinion that 
mental application is injurious to health, he says: “ Nothing is more 
absurd. Look through the world, and you will find no class of men 
more vigorous and long-lived than active thinkers. The truth i is, cler- 
gymen do not study enough. That they sit much, and are more se- 
questered from the hum and tumult of society than members of other 
professions, is fully granted. But setting is not studying, nor are we 
willing to bestow this respectable name on the mechanical operation of 
transposing a few stale thoughts on certain common places of Didactic 
Theology.” This is a wholesome statement, which we hope will be duly 
pondered, 


“HENGSTENBERG’S COMMENTARY ON Ecc LesiAstes ”* 

“Brivnces on Eccursiasres.”+ 

The first of these volumes comprises more than its title would 
indicate. In addition to the Commentary proper with its Introduc- 
tion, are two hundred and fifteen pages comprising “ Prolegomena to 
the Song of Solomon;” two lecture s on “The Book of Job” and 
“The Prophet Isaiah ;” and two dissertations entitled “The Sacrifices 
of Holy Scripture” and “The Jews and the Christian Church.” Of 
not less worth than the Commentary are these several discussions. 
The last two are deserving of special attention. Indexes of the Hebrew 
-words, and of the Seripture passages explained, and of the principal 
subjects discussed in the volume, add greatly to its value. 

Hengstenberg has been too long known and appreciated as a com- 
mentator, to require at this day any rehearsal of his merits. With all 
his dogmatism and defects of temper, his contributions to our knowl- 
edge of the Old Testament have been invaluable. No one familiar 
with his “ Christology of the Old Testament,” or his “Genuineness of 
the Pentateuch,” or his “Commentary on the Psalms,” will need any 
encouragement to examine his Commentary on Ecclesiastes, 

He does not believe Solomon to have been the author of Ecclesiastes, 
but, on the contrary, concludes that it “was not only not actually com- 
posed by Solomon, but does not even pretend to-have been.” He 
supposes the writer to have been a contemporary of Malachi, like that 
prophet to have written during the Persian dominion, and to have 
styled himself the Koheleth or preacher in “an ideal sense.” The 
whole plan and method of the book, he thinks, grew out of the neces- 
sities and grievances of the time, and its author “keeps constantly in 
view the very Jews who were then groaning under Persian tyranny, 
to whose sick souls it was his first duty to administer the wholesome 
medicine with which God had entrusted him.” HiGM 9 or wrong, there 


* Commentary on Keclesiastes, with other Treatises. By E,W. Henastensere, 
D. D., Professor of Theology, Berlin. Transiated from the German by D. W. 
Simon. Phi! ludelphia : Smith, English & Co. 1860, 


t An E. position of the Book of Keclesiastes. By the Rev. Cuarres Brivers, 
M. A., ftector of Hinton Marte, Dorset, author of an Exposition of Psalm 


CXLY.”” “ Christian Ministry,” etc., etc. New-York ; Robert Carter & Brothers. 
1860. 
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is novelty in the views of Hengstenberg, and on his theory, a freshness 
of meaning in the “words of the Preacher” not discoverable if we sup- 
pose the book to be a philosophico-theologieal disquisition of Solomon. 

We have had no opportunity to compare the translation with the 
original, but can say, what can be said of the translation of no other 
larger works of Hengstenberg, it is done into intelligible and straight 
forward English, For a translation, it is an unusually readable book. 

Mr. Bridges gives us a fair specimen of the superficial, confident, 
pious, practical exposition, in specimens of which English literature is 
so inexhaustibly rich. He, of course, adopts the opinions generally 
held respecting the design and authorship of the Ecclesiastes, and of 
the age in which it was written. There are no Hebrew words to puzzle 
the unlearned reader, but plenty of exclamation and interrogation 
points instead. Mr. Bridges is the author of the well-known ponderous 
volume entitled “ The Christian Ministry.” 


Pror. Owen’s Gospet or Jonn.*—We are glad to welcome this 
third volume of the series proposed by Dr. Owen. It bears through- 
out the same marks of good scholarship, large use of critical helps, and 
sound, discriminating judgment, that we have remarked in the previous 
volumes. 

Dr. Owen is doing a good work for the edification of the Christian 
membership. Weare glad to know that his exegetical labors are to be 
extended to the remaining historical book of the New Testament. 


HISTORY AND BIOGRAPHY. 


Kurtz Text-Booxk or Cuurcn History.-—We have already expressed 
our high appreciation of Kurtz as a church historian, and need add 
nothing now to that testimony. The Edinburgh translation, however, 
as we notified our readers, is not an exact transcript of the original, 
the translator having taken the unwarrantable liberty of modifying 
some passages, and wholly omitting others, which he thought were 
attributable to the Lutheran bias of the historian, Dr. Bomberger, 
the editor of this new and American edition, has restored the mutilated 
and excluded passages, conforming the whole volume to the fourth and 
very recent edition of the original. Improvement, everywhere visible 
to the careful inspector, is specially perceptible in the enumeration and 
arrangement of the minor subdivisions, a consideration of no little im- 
portance in a historian the chief characteristics of whose writings are 
the dissimilar qualities of comprehensiveness and condensation. It is 
greatly to the credit of American publishers that, instead of merely re- 
printing imperfect translations from abroad, they subject themselves to 
the expense of thorough revision and correction by competent Ameri- 
ean editors. 





* A Commentary, Critical, Expository, and Practical, on the Gospel of John. 
By Joun J. Owen, D. D. New-York: Leavitt & Allen. 1860. 

t A Text-Book of Church History. By Dr. Joux Henry Kurtz, Professor of 
Theology in the University of Dorpat ; author of “A Manual of Sacred His- 
tory,” etc., etc. Vol. IL— Vo the Reformation. Philadephia ; Lindsay & Blak- 
iston. 1860. 
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Pror. Greson’s History or tHe Revivat In TrELAND.*—We are 
sorry to be compelled to dissent from the high encomiums pronounced 
on this work. It is not a philosophical history, nor even a well diges- 
ted narrative, of the events and facts of that revival. It reminds one 
of the “digest of letters from the churches,” which sometimes accom- 
pany the published “minutes” of our Baptist Associations,—a mere 
collection of disjuncta membdra, ratives from correspond- 
ents strung together according to the accidents of chronological or 
geographical rel: ationship. The only chapter in the book that can be 
said to rise to the level of History, i is the one on “the Pathological 
Affections” of the revival, and even that is largely occupied with un- 
digested excerpts from the letters of correspondents. 

The work is equally open to criticism on another ground. The dis- 
tinguished author when “ solicited, on the part of an eminent publish- 
ing firm in Boston, to draw up” the narrative, must have known that 
the gentlemen composing that firm, though catholic enough in spirit to 
invite him to prepare for them a “ History,” were yet in principle and 
in practice most decided and conscientious Baptists, and he must also 
have known that his account of the revival would circulate largely 
among Baptists, as well as among all other evangelical Christians in 
America. Christian courtesy, therefore, not. to say charity, should 
have dictated his recognition of all denominations, Baptists not excep- 
ted, participant in that great work. But instead of this, Wesleyans 
and Independents are barely alluded to as those who “threw themselves 
into the movement with characteristic energy.” Baptists are utterly 
ignored, while Presbyterians and Episcopalians occupy the whole field 
back-ground, foreground, and all intermediate spaces. The author's 
apology is utterly insufficient. He says : “ My official connection with 
one leading section of the Prote stant community, gave me peculiar 
facilities of access to its ministers and people ; for this reason, by much 
the larger portion is occupied with the rise and progress of the revival 
in the Presbyterian Church. Under any circumstances, however, this 
had been unavoidable. The impartial historian, of whatever name, will 
acknowledge that when all the evangelical communities of Ulster were 
entered by the gracious grace that fell upon ‘the pastures of the wilder- 
ness,’ the Scoto-Irish soil received in amplest measure the shower of 
blessing.” But could he gain no “access to the ministers and people” 
of other denominations? How then does he know so much of the 
Episcopalians? Again, is Ulster the only county noticed in his book, 
or the only one to be taken into account in the History of the Revival 
in Ireland? And still further, is the phrase “ Scoto- Irish soil ” strictly 
synonymous with Presbyterianism? The truth is, this book is unin- 
tentional but conclusive confirmation of the justice of those remon- 
strances, so frequent and emphatic, from the Irish Baptists against the 
uncharitableness and bigotry of their Presbyterian brethren. Prof. 









* The Year of Grace: A History of the Revival in Ireland, A. D, 1859. By 
the Rev. WiLtiAm Gipson, Professor in Christian Ethics in Queen’s College, Bel- 
fast, and Moderator of the Pres. Ch. in Ircdand. With an Introduction by Rev. 
Baron Srow, D. D. “Boston: Gould & Lincoln. 1860. 
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Gibson is, unquestionably, one of the most high-minded and honorable 
of Christian gentlemen ; but his social position, and his offices as Pro- 
fessor in Queen’s College, Belfast, and as Moderator of the General 
Assembly of the Presbyterian Church in Ireland, have made him 
acquainted with Protestant ministers and churches of the Establishments, 
but to the almost total exclusion of acquaintance with dissenters, minis- 
ters and people. This is a radical defect in the historian of the Inish 
Revival which the author should have spared no pains to remedy, 


Mitman’s Latin Curistianiry.*—A closer approach to perfection 
in the mechanical art of book-making than the first volume of this new 
edition of Dean Milman’s great history presents, has not yet been made b 
an American publisher. We need not say that it came, and could only 
come, from the Riverside Press, Cambridge. The whole work will be 
in eight crown-octavo volumes, each one containing about six hundred 
pages, and appearing regularly, one a month, till the set be completed, 
This is a reprint of the ast London edition, to which it cannot in jus- 
tice be said to be inferior, and is sold at about one-half its cost. 

Commendation of Dean Milman’s History of Latin Christianity is 
at this day a work of supererogation. It is an imperishable monument 
of genius, culture, learning, and life-long industry. Only less learned, 
perhaps, than the great, Church Historians of Germany, the Dean of 
St. Paul’s, is, in liveliness and grace of narration, in vividness of picturing, 
and in enthusiasm and glow. of sentiment, always their superior. As 
we have the promise of a careful and thorough review of the whole 
work for a future number, we content ourselves with the bare announce- 
ment of the appearance of the first volume. 


Memoir or Kiyeman Nort.t—A truthful portraiture of a noble 
soul is a real power among men ; and if the portraiture be of one 
who passed away from earth with the dew of his youth yet on 
him, it will be a moulding power for thousands of the young., We 
wish this memoir of Kingman Nott could be read by all our young 
men who are looking forward to the work of the Christian ministry. 
It would teach them forgetfulness and self-denial and patience and 
industry, along that path | which every student for the ministry must 
travel; and it might keep them from that insane spirit, sometimes 
exhibited, which seems to expect and to exact the attention and the 
sympathy of the universal church, for their having consented to become 
ministers of the gospel of Christ. He settled the question in his own 
conscience at an early period of life, that he must preach the gospel, 

and, without waiting to be carried or to be sent, he went manfully to 
the work of preparation. True, he encountered want and sufiered 
hardship, but he acquired a discipline of soul and a strength of faith 





* History of Latin Christianity ; including that of the Popes to the Pontificate 
of Ni icholas V. By Henny Hart Mirman, D. D., Dean of St. Paul's. In eight 
volumes. Vol. I. New-York: Sheldon & Co. 1860. 


+ Memoir of Abner Kingman Nott, late Pastor of the First Baptist Church in 


the city of New-York, with copious extracts from his correspondence. By his 
Brother. New-York: Sheldon & Co. 1860. 
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not otherwise to be obtained, and which were of inealeulable service in 
the formation of his character. 

Kingman Nott was by no means what some persons have supposed 

—a merely popular preacher. His was a singularly harmonious and 
rounded character. He acquired mental discipline’ by patient submis- 
sion to all the routine drill of the preparatory school and the C ollege ; 
and he accumulated rich resources by an industrious use of his time 
and opportunities in the Theological Seminary, losing no opportunity 
of exercising by public speaking the “ oift that was in him;” so that 
when he went to the pulpit of the First Baptist Church, Wav York 
City, it was not as a novice, nor asa flash preacher, but as a young 
man whose well trained intellect, whose scholarship and industry, whose 
zeal and ability, whose resources and piety, whose purity and nobleness 
of soul, gave happy augury of certain and signal success. And but for 
that unrestrained zeal which brooked no bounds to its endeav ors, he 
might, humanly spe: aking, be to day the honored pastor of the people 
that has so bitterly bewailed his e: ly demise. It was not the crowd- 
ing duties of his pastorate that broke “the golden bowl,” but an un- 
curbed zeal to honor the Master in unbidden service. 

An analysis of young Nott’s character as a man, or of his power as 
a preache Tr, would of course be impossible in a merely literary notice of 
his memoir. We can only say of him that, with a cheerfulness that 
never waned but sometimes mounted to hil: wity, with a loyalty to Christ 
‘and an earnestness and honesty of purpose ths at sat at the very centre 
of his being, with an industry that lost no opportunity for self-improve- 
ment or usefulness to others, with a natural grace of person and of ora- 
tory that won the attention and sympathy of all hearers, and with a 
love for the perishing that hurried him into excessive preaching and 
into an early grave, he combined in himself the rarest qualities of a true 
man and an effective preacher. 

We anticipate a healthful influence among our rising ministry from 
this unadorned narrative by the hand of an affectionate brother. ‘The 
biographer never diverts the attention of the reader from his picture by 
the beauty of its setting. He sometimes leaves us to wish that the 
office of the gilder had been more magnified, but, with some defects of 
style which further years will rectify, he has e aicneihadl his task with taste 
and good judgment. We hope a new and improved edition with ad- 
ditions will yet be called for. 


Everetr’s Lire or Wasnineton.*—We are no prophets, but we are 
sadly mistaken if this Life of Washington be not the one which, for a 
century to come, shall be found alike in the cottage of the laborer and 
in the library of the scholar, The great works of Marshall, Sparks, 
and Irving were all demanded, each in its turn, and have taken their 
permanent place in our literature. But there was an unoccupied niche 
that could be filled only by a condensed, popular biography, which 
should be at the same time artistically faultless as a ey tag co aglow 


* The Life of George Washington. By Evwarp Everert. pe ae York : 
Sheldon & Co. 1860. 
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with an enthusiasm that could come only from profound admiration, 
and filled out with a completeness possible only for a combined famil- 
iarity and sympathy with all the events of Washington’s most eventful 
career. A fitter name for that task than Mr. Ev erett’s, has not yet been 
enrolled among American authors. The mechanical execution of the 
book is admirable ; but we must demur at the taste which puts the 


picture of a bust of Everett, rather than of Washington, as its frontis- 
piece, 


Sout-Liserry.*—Dr, Fish, of Newark, New-Jersey, has brought 
together, i in a very succinct form, the principal facts exhibiting the con- 
nection of Baptists with the enunciation and defence of freedom of con- 
science, a doctrine now so clearly and universally recognized by the 
millions of our land, that multitudes are in danger of forgetting the 
worthies to whom they are indebted for it, and the sufferings by which 
it had once to be defended. Dr. Fish would remind his generation of 
the “price of soul-liberty,” and of the noble sufferers “ who paid 
for it.” A very useful little book for the unread of all classes and ages; 
but we suggest that the reader is in imminent danger of mystification 
in the last half of chapter five, from confusion of dates and a want of 
due regard in the narrative to the order of events. 


Lire AnD Lerrers or Mrs. Jupson.t-—When Fanny Forrester gave 
her hand to Dr. Judson, she gave her name to posterity. Christianity 
has so purified and widened the significance of, the marriage relation, 
that the biography of a christian man is regarded as incomplete, which 
carries no hint of familly ties and home influences. But Mrs. Judson’s 
life merited what it here receives, a full and separate record. It is true, 
that as the wife of Dr. Judson, her career, however interesting to im- 
mediate friends, was too short, and, in missionary adventure, too un- 
eventful to justify an extended memoir; and her yet briefer course as 
Fanny Forrester, would have received adequate memorial within the 
compass of a magazine article. The brilliancy of her reputation 
was in part factious. The flame which an old literary favorite and oracle 
had helped to kindle, would have soon devoured all that her maiden 
hand threw to it. Had she died instead of married, just in the height 
of her popularity, she would, doubtless, at this moment be remembered. 
by the public only as we remember a pleasant face seen once and long 
ago, or an agreeable acquaintance enjoyed for a brief space and never 
renewed, 

But it is both interesting and instructive to look at a life of two parts, 
so strongly, and it might seem, so discordantly colored, yet so beautifull 
harmonized by an element combining with each; to watch this Chris- 
tian element blending only as a neutral tint with the one, 2s it strength- 
ens into positive hue and deepens the color of the other. 





* The Price of Soul-Liberty, and who paid for it. By YH. C. Fisn, D. D. 
New-York: Sheldon & Co. 1860. 

t Life and Letiers of Mrs. Emily C. Judson. By A. C. Kenpvricx, Professor 
of Greek Literature in the University of Rochester. New-York: Sheldon & Co. 
1860. 
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In his preface, the author, with equal grace and modesty, says: “« A man 
writing the memoir of a woman—a digger among Greek roots writing 
the life of a sensitive child of genius ‘and song—a not very intimate 
acquaintance delineating a charac ter to which the most thorough 
knowledge could hardly do justice, constitutes a triad of difficulties, 
which he can se: arcel y hope to have overcome.” To: SAY that Dr. Kendrick 
has most successfully overcome these difficulties, is only to unite in the 
common yoice of commendation. Few men could hope to write well 
the life of a woman; but this “digger” is not always at roots in the 
garden of Plato, but is a gatherer of the flowers of all lands, and a 
lover of all things beautiful. He, doubtless, would have shrunk from 
the survey of the life of a merely mavenlinarasteaied woman, but a men- 
tal organization like Mrs. Judson’s, sensitive, delicate, refined, rapid and 
playful in movement, could not but be contemplated with pleasure and 
sympathy by one who, to his personal friends, is only less distinguished 
by these very qualities, than by the manly and scholarly vigor so well 
known to the world. Mrs. Judson’s letters, addressed for the most part 
to intimate friends, numerous, unstudied, the faithful transcript of her 
thoughts and mental impressions at the time they were written, while 
they are not fair exponents of her intellectual capacity, and left much 
work for him who had them to select for publication, furnished, per- 
haps, ampler opportunity for acquaintance with her character, than any 
amount of personal intercourse could have done. So that Dr. Kendrick 
in portraying her character, delineates it understandingly, and writes no 
general or unmeaning words of praise, It is barely possible that a 
generous chivalry failed, not to record, but to detect, certain weak- 
nesses which a biographer of her own sex would have been quick to 
discover. 

Better justice will be done by the religious world to Fanny Forester 
now that they are made acquainted with Mrs. Judson. If in her ear- 
lier career there is little sign of spiritual lite, neither is there any cant 
pretending to it.. Nothing in her character, from first to last, is more 
conspicuous than its clear religious honesty. But from the time of her 
marriage, and more especi ially from the time of her severe illness in the 
early part of 1849, there is a deepening and widening of nature, a 
marked and rapid growth in every direction, After followi ing her even 
to her dying bed, we return with pleasure to see hidden, underneath 
what seemed the superficiality, the egotism, the ambition, as well as under 
the virtues of the younger life, the higher style of womanhood which 
afterwards appeared. With her growth as a Christian, every womanly 
attribute grew in depth, strength, and purity. But to bring her pecu- 
liarly w omanly or her intellectual qualities into stronger relief, we regret 
that Dr. Kendrick’s brilliant pen should have betray ed him into a com- 
parison whose fine rhetorical point is so much more just to her than to 
three other distinguished literary women. 

There will be difference of opinion as to the ) propriety of introducing 
Dr. Judson’s letters, including the note proposing marriage. We com- 
monly expect a man to be honest and in earnest in such a proposition ; 
but surely Miss Chubbuck herself, if not terrified, must have been 
slightly diverted at the idea of “ dashing to pieces” a heart which had 
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stood sound under so many and such recent shocks. But Dr. Judson’s 
letters gratify curiosity, and do no harm; and if they throw no special 
light on the ‘character of his wife, they at least must convince the world 
that he himself, like other men, was sometimes weak, and, in his family, 
very human. 

It is very inadequate praise to say that Dr. Kendrick has furnished 
us with the most delightful book of ‘the season. Its interest is due not 
more to the character of its lov ely and gifted subject, than to the grace 
and classic elegance of its author's style and manner of treatment. 
Mrs. Judson’s artless narrative of her earlier str uggles to obtain an edu- 
cation, cannot but be stimulating to our indolent, worsted-loving young- 
ladydom, while the direct influence of the entire work is to deepen and 
diffuse the spirit of missions, and to excite to individual consecration in 
the Christian life. 


SCIENCE, 


Sir Wittram Hamirton’s Lectures on Locic.*—We have been 
awaiting in hope, deferred through several months, the appearance of 
these Lectures ; ; but we could not wish them a day sooner, at the least 
sacrifice of the critical care exhibited on every page by both editors 
and publishers. With this volume, and the contributions to Logic 
in his “ Discussions on Philosophy,” we are now in a position to esti- 
mate the immense service rendered by Sir William Hamilton to the 
“Science of the Laws of Thought.” This we shall undertake at the 
earliest practicable moment. Meanwhile our readers who par ticipate in 
the rising interest for logical studies, which is so largely the result of 
Hamilton’s labors, will not fail to examine the Lectures themselv es, In- 
cited thereto by a faultless typography, supporting and setting off the 
most painstaking and helpful editorial care. They will find here, as in 
the Lectures on Metaphysics, a bewildering (but not bewildered) rich- 
ness of erudition, mastery of materials, thoroughness of analysis, and 
precision of statement. The phrase “a command of language” has a 
peculiarity of significance when applied to Hamilton. Words are never 
slow in answering his cal], nor unequal to the task of delivering his 
exact thought. “Great as Sir William Hamilton is elsewhere, he is 
preéminent as a logician, and this volume will be found worthy of his 
fame. His definition of the science, his criticism of the common view, 
his “ new analytic of logical forms,” will undoubtedly draw the attention 
and prompt the discussion which they demand. The Appendix will 
especially claim the studious toil of the scholar. It. is a storehouse of 
amazing and choice wealth; one of those rare exhibitions of tireless 
energy ‘and research which give a new conception of human capabili- 
ties. The mission of these Lectures is to explain the scope, office and 





* Lectures on Metaphysics ard Logic, By Sir Wit11am Hamitroy, Bart., Pro- 


fessor of Logic and Metaphysics in the University of Edinburgh, etc. Edited by | 


Rev. Hexry L. Manser, B. D., Oxford, and Joun Vxrtcn, M. A., Edinburgh. 
In two volumes. Vol. E—Logic. Boston: Goud & Lincoln. 1860. 
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value of logic, and vindicate for it its proper place in a course of 
liberal study. ‘There is just now pressing need of them. 


Mansev’s ProLecomena Loeica.*—It was eminently fitting that the 
publishers of Hamilton’s Lectures should also be the publishers of the 
Prolegomena Logica. Mr. Mansel, the friend and disciple of Hamil- 
ton, has elaborated certain questions which are naturally and necessarily 
evolved by Hamilton’s “new analytic,” and which, though not requiring 
to be answered before we can enter upon the study of Logie, must yet 
underlie and determine its value, They are questions that relate to the 
connection of Logic with Psy chology. Logic is the Science of the 
Laws of Formal Thinking; the Prolegomena Logica inquires into the 
nature of Thought itself, the laws to which it is subject, and the extent 
to which these are efficient. Mr. Mansel would neither unite nor iden- 
tify Logic and Metaphysics, but he regards the Science of Logie, as 
well as of E uthics, as fraught with mischief if built up regardless of the 
underlying principles of Psychology. To determine the connection, 
particularly of Logic, with some of these principles, is his object in the 
Prolegomena Logica. 

As will doubtless be inferred, this is not a book for mere beginners 
in logical studies. It is a book, however, which we could wish ‘all our 
American critics who were so indignant with Mr. Mansel for writing the 
Limits of Religious Thought, would read and inwardly digest. They 
will find some of its most distasteful principles here elucidated and de- 
fended in a way not to be made light of. Indeed, we advise all who 
have read the Bampton Lectures to read the Prolegomena Logica, To 
inquisitive readers it will prove an invaluable key. We wish, also, that 
room could be made in our Colleges for the study of some of its chap- 
ters. They would form a barrier against modern scepticism, before 
which too many text books are utterly powerless. 


Kravutn’s Epirron OF Fiemyne’s VocanuLary oF PutLosopuy.+— 
The value of Fleming’s Vocabulary has been heartily acknowledged b 
al] students of philosophy who have made use of it. Defining philo- 
sophical terms by quotations from the distinguished writers who have 
used them, he furnishes us not merely a dictionary of terms, but a 
guide-book in the study of the history of philosophical opinions. Dr. 





ya ae gomena Logica; An Inquiry into the Psycological Character of Logical 
Principles. By Henry Loxeurvitte Manset, B. D., LL. D., Waynflete Pre- 
fessor of Moral and Metaphysical Philosophy, Oa ‘ford ; editor of Sir William 
Hamilton's Lectures ; author of “ Limits of Religious Thought,’ ete., ete. Hirst 
American, from the sceond English edition, corrected and enlarged. Boston: Gould 
& Lincoln. 1860. 


t The Vocabulary of Philosophy, Mental, Moral and Metaphysical ; with quota- 
tions and references ; for the use of students. By Witiiam Frenne, D. D., 
Professor of Moral Philosophy i in the University of Glasgow. From the second, 
revised and enlarged London edition. With an Intr oduction, Chronology of the 
History of Philosophy brought down to 1860, Bibliographical Index, Syntheticat 
Intelligence, and other additions, by CHar.Es As Kravutu, D. D., Zranslator of 
“ Tholuck on John.” Philadephia : Sinith, English & Co, 1860. 
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Krauth and the publishers have rendered an important service to 
American instructors and students, by this new edition of the Vocabu- 
lary, which differs in several particulars from the English. The only 
change, however, made in the text of Prof. Fleming, is in the trans- 
fer of citaiions from the body of the text to the bottom of the page ; 
but there are additions in the form of Tables, Appendix, and Index, 
of more than one hundred pages. Prefixed to the text is a Syn- 
thetical Table of the Philosophical Sciences, on the basis of that in the 
Dictionnaire des Sciences Philosophiques. Appended, are a vocabulary 
of a few German metaphysical terms, and a Chronological Table, both 
taken (with very slight additions to the last) from Morrell’s Edition of 
Tenneman’s Manual ; a classification of the more recent German 
Philosophers according to their schools, taken also from the Dictionnaire 
des Sciences Philosophiques ; and lastly, a Bibliographical Index of 
authors and proper names occurring in the work, with the addition of 
some works of those authors not cited by Fleming. This last named 
Index is an addition to the Vocabulary of real value; the other tables 
are too remotely connected with Dr. Fleming’s desion to admit of any 
special service from them. Dr. Krauth’s labor upon the edition does 
not appear to us to have been quite equal to what his Introduction, 
unintentionally, of course, Jeads the reader to suppose; and we regret 
to add that sundry errors have crept into his additions, both ty pograph- 

ical and orthographical, which ought always in historical tables to be 
guarded against. But we advise all students of philosophy to procure 
this volume: its aid will be invaluable. 


Hooxer’s ILtLustratep Naturat Histrory* is intended to be, and 
really is, an instructive book for schools and families. Not too minute 
nor extended in its details, it errs perhaps on the right side of brevity. 
It suggests questions, however, to which it furnishes neither answer nor 
direction where to obtain one. Its author, who is a member of the Medi- 
cal Faculty of Yale College, is already known as a writer on subjects 
closely connected with Natural History. He does not overestimate the 
public need of his volume; at all ev ‘ents, he furnishes in his preface a 
series of sufficient reasons for any honest endeavor to increase the pop- 
ular acquaintance with the facts ‘of zodlogy. 


Lewes’ Srupres iy Anima Lire.t—Mr. Lewes seems disposed, like 
Mr. Kingsley, to try his hand at popular authorship in the walks of Sci- 
ence, as well as, of History and General Literature. And it must be 
confessed that the author of the “ Life of Goethe” and the “ Bio- 
— History of Philosophy,” has in these Studies, as he did in 





* Natural History. For the use of Schools and Eamilies. By Wortutxeton 
Hooker, M. D., Professor of the Theory and Practice of Medicine in Yale Col- 
lege, author of * : Human Physiology,” “ Ohild’s Book of Nature,’ etc., ete. Illus- 
trated by nears 'y three hundred engravings. New-York: Harper & Brothers. 1860. 


+ Studies in Animal Life, By Grorae Henny Lewes, author of “ Life of 


Goethe,” “ T'he Physiology of Common Life,” ete., ete. New-York: Herpes & 
Brothers. 1860. 
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his “ Physiology of Common Life,” made an exceedingly skilful and 
instructive use of the discoveries of the great laborers in the domain 
of Natural Science. Though desultory and fragmentary, they must 
prove stimulative to inquiry, and lead to thoughtful questioning of the 
outward world with which we are superficially so familiar, but of which 
we really know so little. Beginning with the most familiar forms of 
animal life, he reveals to us mysteries upon mysteries, that fill us with 
quite as much awe at the thought of the «infinitely little” lying all 
around and measurelessly beneath us, not less than when we turn our 
eyes upward and away towards the infinitely great that stretches hope- 
leasly above us. 

We suspect that these Studies, though arranged as chapters, were 
originally composed and delivered as Lectures. We know not how else 
to account for the affectedly familiar and picturesque style in which 
they are written They are, however, eminently worthy of, and will 
undoubtedly meet with, a large class of readers. 


Farrapay’s Lectures on Puysicat Forces.*—The greatest of liv- 
ing English Lecturers on Physical Science, with all his honors and 
brilliant reputation, never more honors himself than when standing in 
this accustomed place in the Royal Institution of Great Britain, to lec- 
ture before a juvenile auditory. These lectures on Physical Forces 
were delivered during the last winter holidays, in language which all 
could understand, and illustrated with experiments which all could 
comprehend. And yet, with all their simplicity of language and of ex- 
periment, and their brevity, they will be welcomed by thousands of adult 
readers. Coming as they do from one of the greatest living chemists, 
one who has spent the best years of his life in the study of Matter and 
Forces, and printed from the notes of a reporter, just as they were de- 
livered, verbatim et literatim, they are instinct with life, and lucid and 
exact as demonstration. Appended to the six Lectures is an exposition 
of Light-House [lumination, and an explanation of the Electric Light. 


TRAVELS. 
Kraprs TRAVELS AND ReseaRcHES IN Eastern Arrica.*—Dr. 
Krapf received the Jatter portion of his education at the Missionary 
School at Basel, and was sent by the English Church Missionary 





* A Course of Six Lectures on the various forces of matter, and their relations 
to each other. By Micuarr Farrapay, D.C. LF. R. L., Adlerian Professor of 
Chemistry, Royal Institution. Delivered before a juvenile auditory at the Royal 
Institution of Great Britain during the C hristmas Holidays of 1859-60. Kdited 
by Wittiam Crookers, F. 8. R. With numerous lllustrations. New-York: 
Harper & Brothers. 

* Travels, Researches, and Missionary Labors during an cightcen years’ residence 
in Eastern Africa, together with Journeys to Jagga, Usambara, Ukambani, Shoa, 

Abessinia, and Khartum, and a Coasting Voyage from Mombaz to Cape Delgado. 
By the Rev. Dr. G. Lewis Krapr, Seerctar y of the Chrishona Institute at Basel, 
and late Missionary, etc., ete. With an Appendix respecting the snow-capped 
mountains of Kastern Africa, the Sources of the Nile, the Language and Literature 
of Eastern “Afri ica, ete., ete. ; and a concise account of Geograpical Researches up 
to the discovery of the Uyenyest by Dr. Livingstone, in September last, By E. J. 
Ravenstein, F, R. G. 8S. Boston: Zicknor & Fields. 
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Society, early in 1837, as a missionary to Eastern Africa. He spent 
eighteen years in missionary toils, travels and explorations; returned 
with broken health to Fatherland in 1855, and is now Seeretary of the 
Chrishona Institute at Basel, 

The actual results of Dr. Krapf’s eighteen years of labor in the way 
of conversions among the natives, numerically considered, were singu- 
larly insignificant, One person only, a man named Abbe Gunja, be- 
came a christian, and near the close of the volume it is announced as 
something recent, that the wife of this man has become a convert ; so 
that now “after twenty-three years from the beginning of his de one 
active christian family sheds its saving influence at Rabbai Mpia, the 
point at which the missionary labored most, and to which, amid all his 
changes and excursions, his mind ever turned as a centre and a home. 
But who shail say that the good seed sown is not yet to spring up into 
a rich harvest. 

But whatever may be the result of Dr. Krapf’s missionary labors, 
there can be only one opinion respecting the value of his contributions 
to our knowledge of Eastern Africa. He not only adds largely to our 
knowledge of Abessinia and its nominally christian population and 
literature, but he takes us down directly under the Equator, and proves 
to us beyond dispute, the existence there of perennially snow-capped 
mountains, unnumbered rivers and vast lakes. He has rendered invalu- 
able service to English explorers in search of the source of the Nile, and 
points out the region to be visited, and the route to be taken, in the 
final solution of the great Nile problem. 

Between the narratives of Krapf and Livingstone there exists the 
same difference that there is between a cool, plodding German, and a 
canny, ardent Scotchman; but as respects the regions traversed by them, 
both must be read by every one who would acquaint himself with 
the latest explorations and discoveries in Eastern Africa. Starting from 
opposite sides of the Equator, they travelled to within a few degrees of 
each other, through regions of w hich our geographies and atlases and 
books of travel have hitherto told us next to nothing. Accompanying 
the volume in the form of an Introduction, is a brief account of Geo- 
graphical Discovery in Eastern Africa up to last Autumn, with statistics 
of African commerce, and a glance of the probable influence on that 
ecommerce of the proposed canal across the Isthmus of Suez. For 
ethnographical and geographical uses, this volume, though small in com- 
parison, is entitled to take its place beside those of Dr. Barth. 


“Oxmstep’s Journey In THE Back Country.”*—This is the third 
of a series of volumes embodying the observations of an intelligent 
traveller in the South and Southwest. Mr. Olmsted entered on his 
journey “with the distinct hope of aiding those disposed to consider 
the subject of slavery in a rational, philosophical, and conciliatory 
spirit.” Northern critics have regarded him as rigidly impartial; and it 





* A Journey in the Back Country. By Freprick Law Oxtmstep, author of 
“A Journey in Texas,’ “ Walks and Talks of an American Farmer in England. : 
etc., ctc. New-York: Mason & Brothers. 1860. 
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must-be confessed that he always writes as if indifferent to all theories 
and parties, and caring only for undoubted facts and exact truth. But 
Mr. Olmsted left home for the South an intelligent, thrifty New-York 
farmer, prepared to detect at a glance the weak points and deficiencies 
of slave-iabor agriculture; and so he may, unconsciously, have given to 
these a boldness of relief which will strike the southerner as sav oring 
of partiality or unfairness. We could wish, however, that the facts col- 
lected in this and the previous volumes, might be pondered well by 
extremists both at the North and the South; they might contribute to 
allay the growing bitterness, and lead to calmer and juster views. 











Arrtuur’s Irary in Transition.*—This is not a stale book, nor one 
born after due time, It describes what the author saw and heard among 
all classes in Italy, during the Spring of this 1860. Intelligent use 
has also been made of Offic ial Documents gathered from the Papal 
Archives of Revolted Legations, and published in two large volumes 
by Cavaliere Genuarelli. A fresher and more instructive | 00k on Italy, 
or one giving a clearer insight into the heart of Italian affairs, and throw- 
ing more light on passing events, we are not ac juainted with. Mr. 
Arthur's religious sympathies and zeal, which are purely evangelical, 
never flag, but flash out on every page, and give a genial life and eharm 
to all his conversations alike with trave allers, Italians, Romanists and 
P: otestants. 


MISCELLANEOUS. 


Tom Brown at Oxrorp.+—Books for the young cannot, indeed, hold 
up too high a standard of personal attainment and moral character. 
Yet, in order to be useful, they must be written by those who are in 
sympathy with the young, and who appreciate their temptations; not 
only those springing from outward circumstances, but those enacted. by 
the impetuous and genial spirit of youth. In a word, they must not 
be “goody” books. The work whose name we have plae ‘ed above, is, 
to our view, admirably adapted to interest and benefit all young men. 
The author draws the scenes of folly and extravagance prev: alent among 
the young men of Oxford with a full appreciation of their attractive- 
ness to the young, while yet the ruinous tendency of these reckless 
adventures is indicated with unmistakable clearness and much moral 
impressiveness. The character of the generous, high-minded, presever- 
ing student, wins the admiration of the reader, while yet he is not dis- 
gusted and repelled by “spoony” and preceptive e moral truisms. We 
regard this as not alone one of the most fascinating, but as one of the 
most instructive books issued by the publishers whose imprint it bears. 








* “aly in Transition. Public Scenes and Private Opinions in the Spring of 
1860; ilustrated by Oficial Documents from the Papal « Archives of the Rev ‘olted 
Tegations. By Witi1amM Arrucr, A. M., auther of “A Mission to the Mysore,” 
“The Successful Merchant,’ ete., ete. New-York : Harper & Brothers. 1860. 

t Tom Brown at Oxford: a Sequel to Schoot Days at Rugby. By Tuomas 


Hveurs, author of “ School Days at Rugby,” “Scouring of the White Horse,” 
etc. Boston: Ticknor & Fiedds, 1859. 
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Hawtnorne’s Marnie Faun.*—While the primary design of the 
author was “to write a fanciful story, ev olving a thoughtful moral,” 
yet the book, without a formally professed intention of ‘doing so, does 
for Rome and its scenes what Hl Fureidis aims to do for Judea. The 
story is one of the characteristic tales of the gentle, pensive novelist of 
New-England, displaying great power, and kee eping perfectly the inter- 
est of the reader, yet leaving on his minsli from its weird, ghostly com- 
plexion, an uncomfortable impression of nervousness and shuddering, 
such as one felt in coming out of the Medical College in Boston, after 
exploring the scene of the most horrible murder of modern times, 

But the story is useful chiefly as a golden thread on which are strung 
some of the brightest gems in “the literature of travel and art. With 
not less correctness than. Hilliard, and with more imagination, the author 
enables the reader to behold, under the guidance of a most accomplished 
cicerone, the wonders of ancient and modern Rome. We do not know 
where are to be found more just and truthful criticisms in reference to 
art, nor any that enter more deeply into its spirit and life. Did our 
jimits permit, we should be glad to quote the terse, graphic picture of 
Rome a ol. ii, 120-21), the singularly just protest against nude statuary 
(vol. i, 157), with many of the numberless passages of condensed 
power, ‘faultless beauty, and pregnant suggestiveness. 


Tus Hovsenotp or Bovuverte.—t+Everything that the author ever 
read, heard of, or experienced, seems to have been laid under tribute 
for this novel. She has no power of reserve suggesting to the reader 
resources not yet drawn upon. But her book, while it abounds in cru- 
dities and extravagances, and is most unmercifully drawn out, displays 
a power of imagination, and a fertility of mind, that makes many bet- 
ter written stories seem tame and weak beside it. The author needs 
discipline and practice. 


THe Woman in Warre.{—The brilliant and original genius of Wilkie 
Collins is placing him in the foremost rank of English novelists. His 
characters are sketched with a bold hand, and he preserves his secret 
to the last from the shrewdness of the most practised novel-readers. 
The villain of the story is unique, amusing, and finely executed. The 
book has no religious element, and its only moral is that common to most 
novels—the retributive justice which makes the good, that is, those 
who have the reader’s sympathy, to marry at last the right person, and 
the bad to end before the book does. 





* The Marble Faun ; or, the Romance of Monte Beni. By Natuantzt Haw- 


THORNE, author of “ T’he Scarlet Letter,” ete.,ete. Vols. Land II. Boston: Tick- 
nor & Fields. 


t The Houschold of Bouviere, or the Elixir of Gold. A Romance. By a 
Southern Lady. In two vols. New-York: Derby & Jackson, 1860. 


t The Woman in White. A Nove. By Wiurxie Corriyss, author of “ The 


Qucen of Hearts, ete. Illustrated by Jno, McLenan. New-York: Harper & 
Brothers. 1860. 
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Cartyin’s CrrpicAL AND MisceLLangeous Essays.*—With the ma- 
jority of readers the essays of Carlyle take precedence of all else he has 
written. They were produe ed in that transition period of his style when 
he was passing over from the chaste English of his Zife of Schiller to 
the frightful jargon of his Histories, But the essays have Jong been out 
of print. Messrs. Brown & Taggard have given us an edition in four 
volumes with the author’s latest. corrections, full appendixes, and a com- 
plete index. The completeness of this edition, the size of its volumes, 
the beauty of its type and paper, leave nothing to be desired. It con- 
tains a side-view likeness of the vehement, sardonic Scotchman. 


Ex Furetpis.+—It is the purpose of the author of this book to inter- 
est the reader in the localities and customs of the Holy Land, by means 
of a story whose scene is laid in these sacred regions. The design and 
conception is admirable, superior, indeed, to the execution. The gen- 
erality of readers will find their attention engaged by the story, to the 
neglect of the scenery and usages of Judea. There is, too, an occa- 
sional instance of verbosity and profuseness of epithet, which lessens 
the attractiveness of the pages. The moral tendency of the story is 
beyond praise. 
It may be, however, that we do less than complete justice to #7 Fu- 
reidis, from the fact that we read it immediately after finishing Haw- 
thorne’s Marble Faun. 









Loure’s Last Term ar Sr. Mary’s,{ is a simple, naturally told story 
of school-girl life, portraying, with touching interest, the errors and suf- 
ferings of : a gifted girl, who finally died of boarding-school. The story 
purports to be true, and is, as its title indicates, Episcopalian. Its re- 
ligious tone is healthful. 














Messrs. Mason Brotuers have sent us three volumes of Music,§ 
by the well known composers Mason, Bradbury and Hastings, entitled 
respectiv ely “The People’s Tune Book,” “Anthem Book,” and «Church 
Music.” The names of their authors are a sufficient guaranty of their 
merits. 















* Critical and Miscellaneous Essays, collected and republished by Tuomas Car- 
LtyLe. Jn four volumes, Boston: Brown & Taggard. 1860. 


t El Fureidis. By the author of “ The Lamp-Lighter”’ and “Mabel Vaughan.” 
Boston: Ticknor & Fields. 1860. 


¢ Louie’s Last Term at St. Mary's. New-York: Derby & Jackson. 1860. 


§ The People’s Tune Book : a class book of Church Musie for Choirs, Congre- 
gations, and Singing Schools. By Lowrii Mason, Doctor of Music. New- 
York: Mason Brothers. 1860. 


Bradbury's Anthem Book. A Collection of Anthems, Choruses, Opening and 
Closing Pieces. Adapted to the wants of ¢ hoirs, Musical . Associations, Conventions, 
ete. By Witiiam D. Brapsury. New-York : Mason Brothers. 1860. 


Hasting’s Church Music; or Musical Composition for devotional use in Choirs, 
Congregations, Families and Religious Circles. Collected from various publica- 


tions, and carefully revised. By Tuomas Hastines, Doctor of Music. New- 
York : Mason Brothers, 
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We have received several other miscellaneous volumes, of which very 
little need be said. One of these, with the indefinite title «4 Man,”* 
contains a variety of “papers” on topics which are connected, if at 
all, by a thread so subtle and latent as to escape the scrutiny of the 
reader. The English authoress, Mrs. Ellis, endeayors, by a volume 
of simple stories,} to illustrate the reality of a growing romance on the 
part of those who’are genuinely wedded; and Mrs. Gaskell, the biog- 
rapher of Charlotte Bronta, has a volume of stories,{ republished from 
Dickens’s magazines, “ Household Words,” and “ All the Year Round.” 
Their only merit is that they are readable tales. An anonymous novel,§ 
which differs too little from a thousand others to require characteriza- 
tion, closes our list. 





Dr. Barrp’s ResoInpER TO THE Princeton Review on his Hlohim 
Revealed, is well worth reading. Like the article to which it replies, 
it is not written in the best humor possible, but it inaugurates a contro- 
versy in the Presbyterian Church not likely to be immediately quieted. 
We ‘hops, i in another number, to inform our readers more fully of the 
points in dispute. 


The Review of Dr. Huntington’s notorious Address before the State. 
Convention of Massachusetts Sunday School Teachers, by the Rev. Ns 
M. Williams, contains a large amount of wholesome truth, which need 
to be reiterated not only in Massachusetts but elsewhere. Mr. Williams 
has executed his task with singular ability and fairness, and in excellent 
spirit. The widely concerted attempt to revive the drooping faith in 
infant baptism is one of the most significant signs of our times. 


JUVENILE. 


Among our Juvenile Books, are “ Rosa, the Parisian Girl »’|| which, 
unlike most French Juveniles, has a healthful religious tone, and is 
better adapted to the Sunday school library than multitudes of books 
that find their way into it. There are also other volumes, by Mr. 
Abbott,** Mr. Eddy;++ and Mrs. Geldart,f{ with whose merits as 
writers of juvenile literature our readers are already familiar. 





* A Man. By Rev. J. D. Bett. Philadelphia: James Challen & Son. 1860. 

t Chapters on Wives. By Mrs. Ex.is, author of “ Mothers of Great Men.” 
New-York ; Harper & Brothers. 1860. 

¢ Right at Last, and other Tales. By Mrs. Gasketi, author of “ Mary Bur- 

ton,” “North & South,” etc., etc. New-York: Harper & Brothers. 1860. 

§ Wheat and Tares, New-York : Harper & Brothers. 

|| Ztosa, or the Parisian Girl. From the French of Madame De Pressense. 
By Mrs. J. C, Frercner. New-York: Harper & Brothers. 1860. 

** American History. By Jacosn Assort. Illustrated with numerous maps and 
engravings. Vol, Il—Discovery of America. New-York: Sheldon & Co. 1860. 

tt Zhe Perey Family. No. 3—Paris to Amsterdam. By Dante. C. Evpy. 
Boston: Andrew F. Graves. 1860. 


tt Stories of Scotland and its Adjacent Islands. By Mrs. Grip ARDT, author of 
“ Truth is Everything,” ete., ete. New-York: Sheldon & Co. 
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THEOLOGICAL AND LITERARY INTELLIGENCE. 








GERMANY. 





The Zeitschrift fiir die gesammte lutherische Theologie und Kirche, 
Heft III, 1860, contains treatises by A. Ortolph on the import of right- 
eousness (P%¥) and its kindred w ords in the second part of the prophecy 
os Isaiah; by Jatho on the earliest Psalms of David (4th art.); by P. 
Cassel on the Eighth Psalm with reference to Delitzsch; by Delitzsch, 
a continuation of his Talmudic studies on the double genealogy of our 
Lord in Matthew and Luke, showing that in the Talmud the Messiah’s 
genealogy is traced to David, partly ‘through Solomon, partly through 
Nathan. Its copious bibliography reviews, of course with high com- 
mendation, Delitzsch’s work on the Psalms, complaining, however, of 
occasional obscurity and stiffness in his version, from the attempt to 
reproduce in German too exactly the metrical structure and idiom of 
the original. It commends very highly a new work by Dr. Balmer- 
Rinek on “The Prophet Ezckiel’s Vision of the Temple,” —a work 
which translates the description, and gives an illustrative commentary 
upon it, accompanied by plans and architectural illustrations, it 
reviews, also, Dr. Peter Schege’s “Evangelists, translated and ex- 
plained,” 2 vols., embracing Math. i—xviii. Its author is Roman 
Catholic, but.the critic charac ‘terizes it as thoroughly scientific, marked 
by profound and comprehensive study and great philological acute- 
ness, and worthy, in its historico-philologic ‘al features, to be placed 
along side of Fritzsche and Meyer 

The Allyemeines Repertorium fiir die theologische Literatur, &c., 
for May, notices at length two works by Dr. Julius Hamberger, con- 
taining the leading points of the Ethical, Political, and Religious Phi- 
losophy of Franz. Badder, which it characterizes as “containing in a 
nut t! ie whole philosophy of one of the most intellectual, acnbe, and 
imaginative thinkers of Germany.” The No. for June contains, under 
a notice of Kurtz’s Bible and <Astr onomy, a rapid sketch of Biblical 
Cosmology, an article on the history of Foreign Missions, and a notice 
of the German Translation of C Coquerel’s Essay on the Person and 
Work of Jesus Christ, commending warmly both the original and the 
Translation. 


Works 1n Tueotocy.—A work on the Proof of Scripture (der 
Schriftbeweis ), IL half, 2 Part, 738 pp. (completes the work), second 
thoroughly revised edition. Philosophical Dogmaties ( Phil. Dog- 
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matik ), or Philosophy of Christianity, vol. ii (embracing the creation 
of the world and of man), 8, 558 pp. Practical Theology ( Prak- 
tische Theologie ), by Dr. Karl Fried. Gaupp, Royal Consistorial Coun- 
sellor and Professor in Berlin, i vol., Homileties 8, 586 pp. The His- 
tory of Jesus ( Gesch. Jesu ), set for th in public lectures by Dr. M. Baum- 
garten, Theol. Prof. in Brunswick, 445 pp. “A work somewhat hasty 
but treats the history of our Lord in a worthy and very able manner,” 











Exercesis AND Brerican Lirerature.—Commentary on the Psalter 
( Commenter tiber den Psalter), by Franz Delitasch, 1 Part, Translation 
and Interpretation of Ps. i—lxxxix. (Delitzsch is well known as 
among the best recent evangelical commentators.) The Prophecies 
of Zechariah, by W. Neumann, 8, 501 pp. The Messianic Prophe- 
cies in the oreater and lesser OQ. 'T. Prophets, with Introduction, Origi- 
na! Text, Tr: anslation, and a Philological, Critical, and Historical Com- 
mentary. Vol. ii,containing the Commentary on the Messianic Prophecies 
in the second part.of Isaiah, cb. xl to ly, with an appendix on the gen- 
uineness of Isaiah, by Prof. Dr. L. Reinke, Giessen, 8, 562 pp. (to embrace 
four vols.). The Prophets after the Exile (Die nachexilischen 
Propheten ). 1st division: The Prophecies of Haggai explained, by 
Dr. A. Kohler, Privatdocent, Erlangen, 126 pp. The Second Epis- 
tle of Paul to the Corinthians, interpreted in German (der zweite 
Brief Pauli an die Cor.), by Dr. C. H. A. Burger, Evlangen, 8, 266 
pp. The historical relations of the Pastoral Epistles investigated 
anew (die geschicht. Verhiltnisse der Pastoralbrife, &e.), by Dr. W. 
Otto, Leip., gr. 8, 424 pp. 

The Bible and Astronomy (Bibel und Astronomie ), with additional 

matter of kindred nature—an exhibition of Biblical Cosmology, and 
its relations to Natural Science, by Dr. J. H. Kurtz, Theol. Prof. in 
Dorpat. Fourth thoroughly revised ed. 

G, F. Jatho has published a Commentary on Paul’s Epistle to the 
Philippians (similar to previous works cn Romans and Galatians), tracing 
briefly, and in general accurately, the course ef thought, not neglecting, 
however, grammatical interpretation. 

Classic Greek and the Spirit of Biblical Language ( Profangrécitit 
und biblischer Sprachgeist), a lecture on the Biblical modification of 
Hellenic ideas, specially the psychological. sbagratg with remarks, 
by Gerhard von Zetzschwitz, Prof., &c., at Leipzig, 8,76 pp. “It treats 
its subject with equal liveliness, depth, ‘and comprehensiveness.” 

















Puitosopny.—A new periodical, called Zeitschrift fir exacte Phi- 
losophie im Sinne des neuern phil. Realismus, is edited by Dr. F. H. 
Th. Allihu and Dr. T. Ziller, in connection with several scholars. Vol. 
i, Heft I, contains “'The fundamental errors of Idealism in its develop- 
ment, from Kant to Hegel (A. In the province of Theoretical Philoso- 
phy”), by E. A. Thilo— Allihu on the life and writings of Herbart, 
with a survey of the literature of his school. 

The Zeitschrift fiir Philosophie und phil. Kritik, contains articles by 
Carriere on the Nature, Origin, and development of Language; by Dr. 
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J. Sengler on the Idea and Object of the Doctrine of Knowledge (art. 
1); by J. Frohschammer on the fundamental Philosophy; with reviews. 
Schelling and the Philosophy of Romanticism (Schelling und der 
Phil. der Romantik ), by Ludw. Noack, Prof. in Giessen —a contribu- 
tion to the history of German culture. The author is opposed to Schel- 
ling, but impartial in his statements, and draws from reliable sources. 
The Life of Kant, with the foundations of his doctrine (Aant’s 
Leben und die Grundlagen seiner Lehre), by Dr. Kuhno Fischer, three 
Lectures, gr. 8, 169 pp.-———Philosophy and Theology (polemical), by 
Dr. J. Y. Subs, Tubingen, 79 pp. The Genesis of Consciousness on 
atomistic principles, by M. Drossbach, 8, 392 pp. The System of 
Boethius, and the Theological Writings ascribed to him (Das System 
des Boethius, &c.). A critical inquiry by F. Nitzsch, Lic. and Privat- 
doc. in Berlin, 8, 190 pp. John Locke, his Theory of the Under- 
standing, and his doetrines regarding Religion, the State, and Edu- 
pgs exhibited psychologic: ily and historically, by Dr, E. Schirer, 8, 
2 pp. Natural Law as founded on Ethics (Naturrecht auf dem 
pia der Ethik), by A. Trendelenburg, 8, 558 pp. Plato’s Idea 
of the Personal Spirit, and his doctrine on Education and Scientific 
Culture, by Dr. C. R. Volquardsen, 8, 199 pp. History of Modern 
Philosophy ( Gesch. der neuern Phil.), by Dr. Kuno Fischer. Vol. iii, 
on Immanuel Kant. Origin and development of the Critical Philoso- 
phy, gr. 8, 638 pp. The Problem and System of banaere 4 (Prob- 
lem oad System der Phil.), Outlines of Phil. as Science of Sciences, 
&e., by Frdr. Horn, 8, 73 pp. The Doctrine of Freedom as a Sys- 


tem of Philosophy, by Dr. O. H. Jager, Docent, gr. 8, 742 pp. 


Parristics, AND Cuurcn History.—History of Cosmology in the 
Greek Church down to the time of Origen ( Gesch. der Kosmologie, 
&c.), with special investigations meen the Gnostic system, by Lie. E. 
W. Moller, Privatdocent, gr. 8, Halle, 581 pp. The controversy in 
the ancient church regarding the Pansov er, presented in its significance 
for church history, and for the study of the Gospels, by Prof. Dr. A. 
Hilgenfeld, Halle, g 422 pp. History of Coune ‘ils ( Concilien- 
geschichte ), from the oricinal sources, by Prof. Dr. C. J. Hefele, fourth 
vol., gr. 8, 872 pp. 

History of the Christian Church, for schools and families ( Gesch. 
der christl. K irche ), by Th. Sauer, Preacher, at Dresden,*540 pp. 
Compendium of Ancient Church History, primarily for Academic use. 

1 divis. The three first centuries, by C.F. Th. Schneider (Lic. and 
Privatdoe. of Theol. at Berlin), 140 pp. “A worthy production of a 
true pupil of Neander.” Donatus and Augustine, or the first de- 
cisive conflict between Separatism and the Chure h, an essay on Church 
History, by Ferd. Ribbeck, Elberfeld, 682 pp. “A work wrought with 
astonishing toil and iron industry.” 


CuassicaL LirERATURE AND Puttotocy.—The second thoroughly 
revised ed. of Bopp’s Comparative Grammar has reached the first half 
of vol. iii, Three vols. will complete the work. On the Organism 
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of the Persian Verb, by Prof. H. A. Barb, gr. 8, 96 pp. Carmina 
popularia Greeciz recentioris, ed. A. Passow, 8, Leip., 661 pp. 
Original Sources of our Alphabet ( Unsern Alphabetes Urspriinge ), 
by Dr. F. Bottcher, Dresden, 85 pp. 


Fred. Dietz has published the third vol. (second improved ed.) of his 
Grammar of the Romance Languages—a work indispensable to the 
thorough student of the modern languages. W. Drumann on 
the laborers and communists (Die Arbeiter und Communisten) in 
Greece and Rome. Heinr. Stein has finished the third vol. (embrae- 
ing books 5 and 6) of his excellent edition of Herodotus, with German 
notes, belonging to the collection of Greek and Latin writers edited by 


Haupt and Sauppe. The notes relate more particularly to matters 
of history, &e. 


A small treatise on the Prometheus of Alschylus (noch ein Wort 
ber Aischylus’ Prom.), by the distinguished scholar, G. F, Schémann 
of Greifswald, and another by Prof. Jul. Caesar of Marburg (der Prom. 
des Aischylus), are two congratulatory treatises for the Jubilee of the 
veteran Welcker of Bonn, and discuss the theological significance of 
that wonderful drama, Madvig’s Emendations of Livy (imenda- 
tiones Liviane) 8, 638 pp. Encyclopedia of the Philological Study 
‘of Modern Languages (Hneycl. des philolog. Studiums der neueren 
Sprachen), by Dr. B. Schmitz, 8, 140 pp. Orations of Isaeus (Jset 
Orationes), w ith some fr agments, ed. C. Scheibe, 8, Leip., 219 pp. 
Onosandri de imperatoris officio, Ed. with a revised text and critical 
comm., by A. Koéchly, 72 pp. Polyzni Strategicon Libri Octo, 
edited anew, with indexes, é&e., by E. Wolflin, 8, 442 pp. The first 
vol. of John Stebzeus’ important work, Heloge Physice et Ethice, is 
edited by A. Meineke, 384 pp. Lucian of Samosata, a new ed. by 
F, Fritzsche, vol. i, part 1, 8, 168 pp. 


FRANCE. 


The New Testament has been translated into French from the Vatican 
Codex, as published at Rome, in 1859, by P. Vercellone, after the 
recension of Cardinal Mai. The translation is made by Albert Rilliet, 
Prof. in Acad. of Geneva. The varying readings of the Latin Vulgate, 
and of the Greek MSS. up to the tenth century are given. The work 
is characterized as one calculated, in its execution, “to reassure the 
most scrupulous and to satisfy the most exacting.” (Price of the work, 
12fr. 

M. de Careil (editor of the previously unedited works of Descartes), 
who has devoted many years to the life and works of Leibnitz, has 
commenced a new edition of his works after the original MSS., with 
notes and introductions, to be completed in twenty vols, of which show 
twelve are as yet unedited. Vol. i has appeared. 


The Philosophy of Laws (Phil. des Lois), from the christian point 
of view, by M. L. Bautain, Prof. at the Sorbonne, etc. (defends the 
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authority of the Pope and of Traditions.) Vol. xei of the Abbe 
Mine's" Complete Course of Patrology (Patrologia Cursus Comple- 
tus) « contains the second vol. of Maximus, the Confessor. Ed. F, 
Coubefis: Vols. xciv and xey, the works of Joannes Damascenus by 
P. Michielis Lequien, each vol. 12 fr. Francis de Sales’ Introd. a la 
vie devote. New ed.. carefully revised by Silvester de Sacy. Criti- 
eal Examination of the Religious Phi ilosophy of Schelling (Hxamen 
critique de la phil. religieuse, etc.,) by Emile-Alfred W eber.—Heroic 
Poetry of the Indians, compared with the Greek and Roman Epopee 
(Poésie héroique Indiens, etc.) by F. G. Eichoff. 

Monasticism has latterly been receiving unusual attention in France, 
engaging, by its progress in wealth and “numbers, the attention of the 
French Senate and furnishing themes for authors. Count Montalem- 
bert with his old zeal, but with liberalized views, has published. two 
volumes of a work entitled The Monks of the West, from St. Benoit 
to St. Bernard. It is announced to be translated into both English 
and German. The Ultramontane party, which has been abjured by 
Montalembert, is to be represented in a work announced as in prepara- 
tion, on St, Benedict and the Monastic Orders of the West, by the 
Benedictine abbot Gueranger. There has also appeared in four vol- 
umes, Z’he Life, Times, Work, and Influence of Vincent de Paul, by 
the Abbe Maynard, founder of the Sisters of Charity. 
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Art Epvcarioy, the place of art in a 
Christian education, 618; art edu- 
cation among the Greeks, 620 ; office 
of the Muses, 621; American depre- 
ciation of art culture, 626. 

Aveustine, early life and conversion, 
415; his mother, 415 ; his education, 
417; a youth at Carthage, 419 ; visits 
Rome, 420; natural character, 
becomes a Manichean, 424 ; his con- 
version, 427; death of his mother, 
429 ; is ordained a presbyter, 431. 

Bainv’s Evronim Rrvearen, 335. 

Baptist History, early, 120; Cut- 
ting’s Historical Vindications and 
Hove *y’s Life and Times of Backus, 

120; paternity of the Baptists, 12 3; 
early Baptists in England, 130; in 
this country, 135; New-England 
Congregationalism, 140 ; distinctive 


422; 


principles of the Baptists, 141; Bap- 
tist symbolism, 145. 
saprist Punrir, American, Sprague’s 


annals of, reviewed, value of 
the annals as a contribution to his- 
tory of the Baptists, 84; as illus- 
trating their power of propagandism, 
85, and the educating force of Chris- 
tianity, 89; as shewing the impor- 
tance of a sound doctrinal theology, 
94, 

Baptists, persecution of in Virginia, 
33; in Massachusetts, 135. 

Bercuer’s, Dr. Edward, 
Ages” and “Concord of Ages’”’ re- 
viewed, 244; objections to the doc- 
trine of preéxistence of souls, 254. 


Breckenringe’s THEOLOGY noticed, 
661. 
ConcerTIONS oF Gop, our necessary, 


reliability of, 539 ; origin of our con- 
ceptions, 540; modifications of, 543 ; 


two opposite and extreme views of 


their reliability, 546; objections to 
regarding them as reliable, 552. 

CosMOLOGY ~ rational, 639. See Hickok. 

Dictionaries, our English, 384; value 
of Johnson’s, 386; 
making one, 387; what a complete 
one should be, 388; comparative 
merits of Webster and Worcester, 
396. 

Evipenoes, historical, Rawlinson’s, re- 
viewed, 499 ; value of historical evi- 
dences, 502 : defence of the Penta- 
teuch, 504; what has been estab- 
lished by recent discoveries, 509 ; 
genuineness of New Testament, 511 ; 
character of the New Test. Greek as 
a historical evidence, 513. 

Evit, its subserviency to good, 433; 
evil often the abuse of something 





difficulties of 


| 


“Conflict of | 





good, 434; error the abuse of some 
truth, 435; no passion so perverted 
as not to produce a preponderance of 
good, 437 ; wickedness overruled to 
produce a greater good in the uni- 
verse, 439; the divine glory pro- 
moted by evil, 442. 

FRANCE, Godwin’ s history of, reviewd, 
589. 

Frrepom, religious, Madison’s service 

to, 32. See Madison. 

Goopuur, his Crucible noticed, 148. 

Hamitton’s, Sir William, Lectures on 
Metaphysics reviewed, 1 ; his learn- 
ing, 4; his philosophy of perception, 
6; his natural realism, 11; its limi- 
tations, 16 ; connection between sen- 
sation and perception, 19; Hamilton’s 
doctrine of the relativity of knowl- 
edge, 21; influence of Kant on him, 
o4. 

Hickox’s Ratrronat CosmoLogy re- 
viewed, 637; aim of the book, 638; 
the author’s psychology, 643 ; his 
conception of the absolute, 644; he 
confounds parts with properties, 6. A6 ; 
his conception of foree and of na- 
ture’s origin, 651; of antagonistic 
forces, 652; of molecules, 653; objec- 
tions to his notion of forees, 654; his 
comparison of his a priori principles 
with facts of science, 658; errors of 
statement, 659. 

Horer’s Ouritines or THroLogy no- 
ticed, 661. 

Inpra, British, 53; the East India Com- 
yvany, 54; Lord Clive, 56; Warren 
fastings, 57; legal courts in, 60; 
sketch of Anglo-Indian history, 64; 
features of the British rule in, 70. 

Ixrants, prayers for, in the Apostolic 
Constitutions, 363 ; the passage ex- 
amined, 364; tested by other pas- 
sages in the Constitutions, 469; by 
the Epistle of Barnabas, 371; by 
the Shepherd of Hermas, 372; by 
citations from the Fathers, 373 ; con- 
clusion that the Apostolic Constitu- 
tions do not enjoin infant baptism, 
380. ° 

JAPAN, missionary attempts of the Jes- 
uits in, 632; expulsion of Jesuits 
from, 634, 

Loaic, Thomson’s, reviewed, 97 ; his 
definition of logic, 98; his view of 
its aim and seope, 100 ; his doctrine 
of immediate inference, 101. 

Manson, Rives’s Life of, reviewed, 30 ; 
his services to religious freedom, 32 ; 
yersecutions of the Baptists in Vv a., 

3; his career in the Assembly of 
Va., 36; member of the Continental 
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Congress, 40 ; of the American Sen- | 
ate, 43; his opposition to taxation in | 


Va., for the support of religion, 48 ; 
his “memorial and remonstrance,’, 
49, 

McCosu, on intuitions of the mind, 345, 
Mrractes, ecclesiastical, 179; connex- 
ion of, with the Romanist contro- 
versy, 180 ; with evidences of Chris- 
tianity, 181; teaching of Scriptures 
on, 182; is there any practical test 
in the Scriptures for distinguishing 
the true miracle from the false, 187 ; 


antecedent improbability of ecclesi- | 


astical miracles, 189; patristic testi- 
mony, 190; kind of ecclesiastical 
miracles reported, 194; object of 
them, 199 ; growth of pretension to, 
201; discrepancy in testimony for, 


201; not one clearly established, | 


205; compared with those of the 


Scriptures, 206 ; Dr. Bushnell’s faith | 


in, 208 ; comparative truthfulness of 
Christians now and in the earlier 
centuries, 209. 

Morat Puitosopny, 211; based like 
every science on facts, 212; nature 
of right and wreng, 214; ground of 
right and wrong, 215; is it in the 
nature of man, 216; is in the nature 
of things, 217 ; this theory tested by 
the cardinal virtues, 218; Dr. Ha- 
ven’s moral philosophy, 224; views 
of Butler, 227. 

Mystics, Notes on the, 557; pagan 
mysticism, emanation, 557 ; panthe- 


~ 
‘ 


istic, 560; christian mysticism, 561 ; | 
ecclesiastical, 562; psychological, | 


INDEX, 


| 
| Romans, I; 18—23, relation of, to gen- 





564; scientific, 566 ; devotional, 568 ; | 


grandeur of aim of christian mys- 
ticism, 570; resignation, 571; con- 
secration, 572 ; union with God, 573; 
inward experience, 575. 

OrrHoery, Roman, 450) ; the rival sys- 


tems, 450; Continental and English | 


systems tested, 452; discreditable 


indifference in American Colleges, | 
462 ; presumptions of fact on which | 
systems in vogue rest, 462 ; evil con- | 


sequences of English system, 464; 
true pronunciation not lost, 466; is 


within reach of scientific ascertain- 
' 


ment, 470. 


Parks, Prof., The Atonement, noticed | 


336. 


Puysicat Laws, immutability of, Baden | 
Impossi- | 


Powell on, reviewed, 228 ; 
bility of interruptions to, 229; his 
meaning of impossibility, 230; im- 
possibility not taught by inductive 
philosophy as claimed, 231; the 
notion originates in exclusive devo- 
tion to physical science, 234; it de- 
stroys natural theology, 236 ; bear- 
ing of geology on the question, 237 ; 


Powell's disparagement of miracles, Youne, Province of Reason, 519, 


Wiyer’s GraMMAR OF THE New 






239; mischievous influence of his 
‘work, 241. 


PunisHment, eternal, on preaching, 


576; reasons for not preaching ex- 
amined, 577. 


eral argument of the epistle, 105; 
aim of the epistle, 105; opinions of 
commentators, 106; another view 
propounded and vindicated, 111; 
passage exhibits the guiltiness of 
idolatry on the ground of its origin, 
115 ; the view vindicated by exami- 
nation of the passage, 116 ; by Gen- 
tile mythology, 268 ; distinetion be- 
tween legend and mythology, 269 ; 
mythologies, perversions of Revela- 
tion, 271; the fable of Silenus, 273; 
polytheism a development, 275; idea 
of God traditional and derived from 
Revelation, 279; ancient heathen 
knowledge of God as known from 
the Old Testament, 281 ; authorities, 
288; light from the discussion on 
the relation of natural and revealed 
religion, 289. 


Scrpricism, modern, and its refutation, 


309 ; its activity and spirit, 308 ; its 
aim, 309; one principle common to 
all its forms, 310; how to be refuted, 
311; Dr. Bushnell’s “ Nature and 
Supernatural,” 313; method of his 
treatise, 314; its insufficieucy, 316; 
Mr. Mansel’s “ Limits of Religious 
Thought,” 323 ; its ability and value, 
323; its method, 325; unguarded 
statement of the office of reason, 329 ; 
unfortunate phraseology, 331; un- 
necessary assumption of the relativ- 
ity of truth, 333. 


Socrates, defence of, 294; his hold on 


the hearts of American scholars, 307 ; 
editions of Plato, 298; Stallbaum’s 
edition, 300; Tyler’s edition of the 
Apology and the Criton, 301; its 
defects and merits, 301; Socrates’ 
trial, 472; the indictment, 473 ; its 
real author, 474 ; the prosecutor, 477 ; 
demeanor of Socrates before the 
trial, 479 ; place of the trial, 481 ; the 
Heliastic Court,483; opening of pro- 
ceedings, 484; prosecutors and their 
plea, 486 ; Socrates reply, 490 ; cross- 
examination of prosecutor Miletus, 
492; conclusion of defence, 454; 
first vote of the dicasts, 424; Socra- 
tes’ resumption of defence, 496 ; the 
sentence, 497; the withdrawal of 
Soerates from Court, 407, 


Tuompson’s, Dr. J. P., Loveand Pen- 


alty, noticed 664. 


Unrrarianism Derinep, by Dr. Far- 


ley, noticed 667. 
TEs- 
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Webster and Worcester— Enlightened Regard for Purity.” 
Tue following statement has been put in circulation relative to the Dictionary 
adopted by some of the most prominent publishers in the United States: 


‘“‘ The firm of Harper & Brothers is almost the only one of note in the United States 
which has adopted Webster as the standard of orthography. The Appletons, Putnam, 
and Scribner, of New York; Little & Brown, Ticknor & Fields, Crosby & Nichols, and 
all the other leading publishing houses of Boston; and Butler and J.B Lippincott & Co., 
of Philadelphia, on the contrary, with enlightened regard for the purity of our lan- 
guage, especially eschew Webster, and have adopted Worcester.” ; 


The following communications from many of the houses named above, are a 


sufficient reply to this statement, the truth of which, with many others, of a 
like character, is not at all sustained by facts: 

“In answer to your inquiry whether the statement that ‘ we especially eschew Web- 
ster and have adopted Worcester” as our standard in orthography is true, we reply that 
itis entirely without foundation. Our practice is to leave this matter to the authors of our 
books. We have observed that with literary men generally, spelling is entirely a matter 
of habit, very few of them conforming strictly to the authority of any dictionary; 
while, in this country at least, the authors of educational text-books, and other works, 
in reference to which the question of orthography is carefully considered, very generally 


recognize and carefully follow Webster as their standard. D. Appi_eton & Co., 
CHARLES SCRIBNER, 
New York, May 16, 1860. GEORGE P. PuTNAM.”’ 


“ Webster’s system of orthography is made the standard in our office, and when not 
otherwise influenced by the preferences of our authors, our publications conform thereto. 
The ‘act that we sell OVER ONE HUNDRED THOUSAND copies of Webster's Dictionaries 
per annum, we regard as sufficient evidence of the preferences of the public to warrant 
us in adhering to this standard. J. B. Lippincorr & Co. 
Philadelphia, May 20, 1860. 

* Dear Sirs:—In reply to your inquiry we have to remark, that the statement that 
‘we have especially eschewed Webster and adopted Worcester, as the standard of au- 
thority in our publications,’ is unauthorized and untrue. Your obedient servants, 

Philadelphia, May 20, 1860. bk. H. BuTter & Co. 

“ Our attention having been called by you to a statement that we ‘ eschew Webster, 
and have adopted Worcester,’ we would say that no such statement has been authorized 
by us. 

Our custom invariably is to leave the matter to be settled by the preferences of the 
authors for whom we publish. CrosBy, NicnHois, LEE & Co. 

Boston, June 2, 1860. 

“In answer to your inquiry, we reply that we have not especially eschewed ‘ Web- 
ster’ and adopted Worcester, as the standard of authority in our publications. 

We have always left the question of spelling in our books to be decided by our au- 
thors as they thought best. Your obedient servants, LirrLe, Brown & Co. 

Boston, June 2, 1860. 
Boston, June 9, 1860. 

We endorse the answers given you by our neighbors, Messrs. Little, Brown & Co., and 
Crosby, Nichols, Lee & Co. CROCKER & BREWSTER. 

“In reply to ycur inquiry regarding the standard system of orthography adopted 
in our publications, we would say, in all our late issues we have carefully eschewed 
Worcester’s system, adopting Webster as our only standard. 

“ The introduction of over 1,500,000 copies of Town & Holbrook’s Progressive Series 
of Readers within the past three years, together with the sale of nearly 150,000 copies of 
the Progressive Speller and Definer, (by the same authors), within the past year, would 


indicate practically our views. Bazin & ELLSwWorRTH. 
Boston, June 5, 1860. 
G. & C. MERRIAM: Boston, June 9, 1860. 


Dear Sirs:—In reply to your note of inquiry, I beg leave to say, that in all — 
of orthography and definition, Webster is my appeal, unquestioned and final. Ido not, 
however, control my authors, who, either from habit or choice, prefer Worcester. ’Tis 
very seldom, indeed, that we have occasion to raise the question of comparative au- 
thorities, Webster being with me the end of controversy. Sincerely yours, 
Henry Hoyt. 
Messrs. G. & C. MERRIAM: Boston, June 9, 1860. 
We do not especially eschew Webster, and have not adopted Worcester. Authors 
have the entire control of this matter in our publications. Yours truly, 
Cuasr, Nicnous & HI... 
Boston, June 9, 1860. 
“Of the two Dictionaries we prefer Webster, and when our opinion can decide a 
customer, Webster goes. In publishing we are governed by our authors. We sell from 
three to five Webster to one of the other J. E. Trrron & Co., 161 Washington st.” 
Another firm, among the most prominent of the Boston publishers, say: “ We shall 
take especial pains in our future books to follow Webster, when not otherwise requested 
by the author.” Another says: “ My private opinion of its merits (Webster) over all 
others, has been freely expressed.” The journals, secular and religious, of Boston, like- 
wise, having the largest circulation, recognize Webster as their general standard. 

















INTRODUCTORY NOTICE. 





Tue “ War of the Dictionaries,” as it has been termed, began 
with an ill-tempered and vituperative attack upon Webster. 
These assaults have been from time to time renewed in a like 
spirit; yet sometimes, also, candid and courteous exception has 
been taken to some of Dr. Webster’s views—to his modifications 
of orthography; his ortheepical notation or other points in his 
dictionary. Various motives, it may be supposed, have prompted 
the one class and the other of these strictures. Pecuniary 
interests, a desire for the notoriety supposed to result from 
attacking a distinguished. man, or work; display of lore; an 
aversion to changes, even if salutary, and an inordinate attach- 
ment to old forms, and true and scholarly criticism, have all, 
at one time and another, been apparent. If, in repelling these 
assaults, and replying to these criticisms, the friends of Webster 
have sometimes “carried the war into Africa,” they have yet in 
so doing acted essentially on the defensive, and not desired it 
should be understood, either that they supposed Dr. Webster’s 
lexicographical works were not fair subjects of criticism, and par- 
take of imperfection, or that they were not grateful for any sug- 
gestions which would enable the editors who have in charge the 
new editions of his dictionaries which may from time to time appear, 
to improve and perfect them. On the contrary, as the publishers 
of Webster, we shall be most thankful to receive, from any quar- 
ter, to be placed in the hands of our very able editors, lists of 
new words, corrected or added definitions, additions or suggestions 
in regard to the etymology, pronunciation, synonyms, and other 
features of the dictionary. Stimulated by the wide and strong 
approval which these works have received, it shall be our aim in 
the future yet more to deserve that approbation, by availing our- 
selves of all the helps at our control, to make them yet more com- 
plete and perfect. As the article in the New York World of June 
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15th, to which the following is a reply, while evidencing the hand 
of a scholar, did not yet appear to proceed from one who held the 
scales of even-handed justice, but was too partizan to render a 
true verdict, the writer of the reply thought it proper in the same 
journal to present his own views, as herein embodied. As similar 
criticisms, more or less modified, have appeared elsewhere, and 
as the original article replied to was widely circulated, it is thought 
proper to republish the reply in this form. Dr. Stone, the able 
editor of the Concord (N. H.) Congregational Journal, says of it, 
‘Of all the articles we have read relating to this controversy, we 
are constrained to say, this is the most able and instructive. 
Aside from the party bearing it has, it is most valuable for the 
general principles of English philology it unfolds and defends. It 
is written in a courteous and candid spirit, and with the practiced 
skill of a master.” 


We commend it to such as take any interest in the question, 
‘‘What is the best English Dictionary?” 


THE PUBLISHERS OF WEBSTER. 


SPRINGFIELD, Sept. 1, 1860. 





THE TWO DICTIONARIES; 


OR 


THE REVIEWER REVIEWED. 





To tHe Epiror or tae Wortp: 


Ix The World, of June 15th, there appears, over the signature of “‘G. P. M.,” 
a review or critical notice of the two English Dictionaries compiled in this coun- 
try, and now before the American public—Wesster’s and Worcester’s. A can- 
did and impartial paper upon such a subject, by a scholar, must be valuable, and 
would be justly entitled to the attentioi and confidence of the public. 

No work of reference, perhaps, can be more important to a people than a lexicon 
of the language they employ, and a sensible treatise upon what constitutes : 
good dictionary, and a discriminating judgment upon the character of existing 
works of this kind, should bea valuable aid to those who need to make a con- 
stant use of a lexicon, and yet have neither the time nor the facilities for the 
necessary investigation as to which dictionary is the best. It would therefore 
be all the more injurious if it happen that the one who undertakes the task of 
critic should mislead ; more culpable if he did it willfully ; the more inexcusable 
should he do it ignorantly, or under the influence of unfavorable prepossessions. 
It would be doubly unfortunate for him and for all parties should he bring to his 
work the judgment and knowledge of a selection as to what a dictionary ought to 
be, and yet show, in the application of his standard, that he had neither carefully 
nor fairly examined the dictionaries which he professes to measure by it, but had 
ventured hasty assertion on the ground ofasuperficial examination, or the preju- 
diced statements of interested parties. Has the reviewer in the present case per- 
formed his task in a ‘‘ candid and impartial” manner? Has he applied his own 
scholarly tests and standard in a scholarlike way ? 

The reviewer begins by gravely laying down the axiom that “the latest is 
commonly the best,” and that ‘‘the imprint settles the point prima facie.” This 
is a very summary mode of settling the whole matter, certainly. On this ground 
the last superficial treatise upon Mathematics, e. g. Parker’s Quadrature of the 
Circle, should be consulted rather than the Principia of Newton; the last daub 
of a picture be preferred to Raphael’s master-piece ; the last negro melody be 
chanted rather than Handel's sublimest strains; and a dictionary issued to-mor- 
row supersede both Webster and Worcester. 

It is true, that if the compiler of an English dictionary could rightfully appro- 
priate to himself all the labors of previous lexicographers ; if he had the skill 
requisite judiciously to arrange and blend harmoniously together this treasure 
of materials, the product of generations of labor, and if he had also himself made 
valuable original additions to the stock of human knowledge in this direction; 
then truly might “Get the latest,” be synonymous with ‘Get the Best.” 

But it is to be remembered, in the first place, that by our laws of copyright, 
one author or publisher may not rightfully appropriate to himself the fruits of the 
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literary toil of another author, under certain conditions, without remuneration 
and on an agreed arrangement. Dr. Webster spent from twenty to thirty years 
of the vigor of his days in the most arduous and unintermitted toil upon this, the 
great work of his life. Some of the best minds and ripest scholars of his time 
lent him essential aid—Perrcivat, Tutiy, Srtuman, Dana, and others. Worcester 
himself received two or three thousand dollars for labor in preparing one of the 
minor works ; while the late lamented Dr. Goopricu and other ripe scholars have 
added an aggregate of probably twenty years of earnest literary labor since. Now, 
as we have said, all this half century of literary toil can not rightfully be appro- 
priated by another American author or publisher for a work issued in this coun- 
try. Does Worcester’s dictionary embody the results of Dr. Webster’s labor, 
thus protected by law, or does it not? If it does, it violates vested rights. It 
would certainly not be surprising ifit should be found that it does, even without 
the intent of the compiler or his assistants ; for, as a// English dictionaries issued 
in Great Britain since Dr. Webster’s work appeared, drew largely (and rightfully 
there) upon Webster, the matter found thus embodied in those works might have 
been appropriated by some of the persons engaged in aggregating the materials 
of Worcester. This, however, is a question for the proprietors of Webster’s 
works to care for as they deem proper. 

If Worcester’s dictionary does not thus appropriate Webster’s labors, he must, 
evidently, either have performed those protracted and herculean labors over again 
himself, or he must have changed, colorably, the language of Webster’s defini- 
tions ; and, if they were expressed in the best manner, expressed them less hap- 
pily ; or, finally, the principle that ‘the latest is the best,” is not necessarily 
true. 

Or the case may be thus viewed: In 1847, Worcester’s octavo dictionary was 
published, bearing no comparison with Webster in Etymology, or Definitions, or 
Illustrative passages—requiring, as G. P. M. knows as well as any scholar, that 
in these most difficult departments the dictionary should be made anew. In 
1850, or, it is believed, a much later period, the work was seriously begun, and 
has been prosecuted since with more or less intermission, and with more or fewer 
collaborators. Meanwhile, Dr. Goopricn and his assistants have bestowed almost 
constant labor on those additions and improvements which bring WEBSTER in a 
good degree up to the latest date. The fact that Wrsster might possibly in this 
way be as late as the latest, in very important respects, does not seem to have 
occurred to G. P. M. These additions are scarcely noticed, and obviously have 
not been examined by him. He simply “believes” that they do not bring the 
vocabulary up to that of Worcester, and remarks upon the inconvenience of hav- 
ing three dictionaries rolled into one, which shows that scholarly men sometimes 
jump at conclusions, And yet, in another place, he confidently says that Wor- 
cester ‘‘ contains thousands of words collected from the works of obscure authors, 
as well as from the rapidly increasing nomenclature of the present day, which 
will be sought in vain in Webster’s pages, or in the additional lists supplied by 
the editors.” Has G. P. M. examined for himself with that minuteness which 
authorizes him to pronounce a judgment, or does he ‘“‘believe” upon a hasty, 
superficial inspection ? 

But G. P. M. does not seem to feel satisfied that ‘‘the imprint does settle the 
point prima facie,” and that to get the best work upon any subject, you have only 
to look at the date of the issue; for he proceeds to take up, point by point, the ° 
two works, and to institute a comparison between them. His first announce- 
ment seems to us to indicate, very decidedly, that it is not the impartial umpire, 
but the already committed advocate, to whom we are about to listen. Yielding 
indiscriminate laudation to Worcester at nearly every step, and visiting, as uni- 
versally, disparagement upon Webster, the animus of the paper does not, we 
confess, strike us favorably. Itis not thus that scholarly criticism reaches wise 
and truthful results. Let us seek to avoid such indiscriminate censure or praise, 
and, with as much impartiality as we may, follow our reviewer in his points. 

In the first place, G. P. M. objects to Dr. Wesster that he ‘‘aimed at little be- 
yond a dictionary of the language as it is, and as it has been since the time of 
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Queen Anne,” &c. ; i. e. he objects to Dr. W.’s rejection to so great an extent as 
he does of words purely obsolete. It is true, he acknowledges, Webster thereby 

‘gained space for an incr eased amount of ety ‘mological discussion, and for greater 
fullness of description.” In ‘other words, he prefers the vocabulary, or list of 
words, in Worcester to that in Webster, and he points, with complacent satisfac- 
tion, to the ‘“‘extent of vocabulary” in Worcester. That is, as he regarded late- 
ness of date one determining point of excellence, so he reg: ards the g quantity of 
words, rather than the qualit y of the list the ground of preference. Hither of 
these, it will at once be seen, is an easily attained measure of value. Let us 
verify the difference in the two works on this point by citations. Worcester gives, 
first, of modern words : 


Untriumphable, untrow: able, untrussed, untuckered, unuplifted, unwappered, unwisdom, 
unweariable, unvulgarized, unwearable, nquarrel: ible, unquaker, unruinable, unrenaviga- 
ble, &c. &e. Cocknet'y, cookee, coxcomicality, dandyize, dandyling, inc oherentific, imper- 
iwigged, intersomnious, ¢ ircumbendibus, jiggumbob, solumnigate, fiddlef ‘addler, grammati- 
cation, sapientize, wegotism, weism, somniative, perfectionation, sententiosity, maximize, 
sc rimption, solivagous, dirt- -pie, pish- -pash, fiddle-de- dee, slip-slop, slubberdegullion, scala- 
wag, transmogrification, &c., &e , &e. 


Second, obsolete words: on page 487, are, 


Ennead, ennew, enode, enorm, enpierce, enrace, enrange, enrapt, enrheum, enring, enripen, 
enrive. 

Thirteen obsolete; sixty-four in all—one-fifth obsolete, and one-tenth of all the 
words in the vocabulary are marked obsolete.* 

While it might not be thought a very serious defect, in a popular dictionary, 
that it omitted most of the words in either of these two classes, yet Webster, as 
some compensation, gives hundreds, if not thousands, of living, current words, 
in his recent illustrated edition, not found in Worcester at all. The following 
are of this character, thirty-six in number, found on a single page, 1283. 

Aaron’s rod, abasier, abandon, abangga, abeam, abligurition, abolitionize, abortient, about- 
sledge, absinthe, absolutis stic, absorbent, absorptivity, abstainer, Acadia, Acadian, acantho, 
acanthoperous, accelerator, account- -current, acephalocyst, acets ibuliferous, acetabuliform, 
acinaces, aclinic, a-cock-bill, actino-chemistry, actinoid, actinometric, actinophorous, action- 
sermon, acton, actualization, aculeolate, acutifoliate, acutilobate. 

On the following page, 1284, are fifty-two words of a like character, none of 
which are to be found in Worcester. 

We respectfully submit to the judgment of those who want a popular diction- 
ary of the language, for constant, current use, whether professed scholars or other- 
wise, if it is not better, if the alternative is to have but one, to have the living, 
current words of Webster’s vocabulary, as exampled above, securing, also, ‘‘ great- 
er fullness of definition,” and other advantages, rather than the purely obsolete, 
and objectionable or unnecessary modern words in Worcester. 

But G. P. M. does great injustice to Wepsrer in leaving the impression that it 
is materially deficient as a dictionary of the earlier literature, and that he limited 
himself to a period which begins with Queen Anne. If he had founded his opin- 
ion on the examination of Webster, instead of an opinion casually expressed by 
Webster in his remarks on Johnson, as to the comparative value of quotations 
from earlier and later writers, he would not, we think, have ventured so broad 
and sweeping an assertion. The first column, or third of a page, in Webster, at 
which we casually opened, refers, in more than twenty instances, to authors earlier 
than Queen Anne. Surely, it were better to ¢xamine the application of one’s 
principles than to go off into cheap, and now second-hand, laudations of the elder 
writers; and into stereotyped common places in disparagement of the age of 
Queen Anne. We concede that Wesster is not complete in giving the rarer words 
and the special uses of the earlier writers; but G. P. M. has been conspicuously 
unjust to him in this particular, while the assertion for Worcester of a satisfactory 
elaboration of the earlier English is quite excessive praise. 

It is a mistake, too, if, speaking of the large list of words in Worcester, the im- 
pression is sought to be given that it contains more matter. On the contrary, 








* 10,213 being thus marked in the volume. 
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WeBster, at a less price, contains one-sixth more matter within its covers than 
Worcester.* 

The second point raised by the reviewer is the comparative merit of the two 
authors as ‘derivative etymologists.” That there are now greatly increased 
facilities for tracing the words composing the English language up to their respect- 
ive sources, beyond what existed when Dr. Wesster performed his task; and 
that now, after the lapse of some years, his work is susceptible of great improve- 
ment in this department, is, of course, at once conceded. On the other hand, as 
remote as possible from just is the contemptuous a-scrtion of the reviewer, that 
‘no man of linguistic learning would now cite Webster as an sultonity upon any 
etymological question.” Whence comes this sw eeping assertion? What spirit 
is that which prompts this indecent treatment of a man who certainly, in this de- 
partment, has been held in some—nay, high estimation, by American and Europe- 
an scholars of probably equal ability with this writer? Is it true, as G. P. M. 
seems to assume, that Webster knew almost literally nothing upon a subject to 
which he devoted years of investigation? Within the past ten or twelve years, 
GeorGE Bancrort, with certainly some little reputation for scholarship, wrote 
that ‘“‘the etymological part of his dictionary surpasses what had been done for 
the English language by earlier laborers in the same field.” 

The North American Review, within the same period, said, ‘On this ground 
(etymology) Webster stands not only unrivaled, but alone.” 

Dr. Ociivie, the editor of The London Imperial Dictionary, so late as 1849, 
in his preface to that work, says, ‘‘ Webster spent thirty years of labor upon his 
dictionary ; of these no fewer than ten were devoted to the etymological depart- 
ment alone, which for accuracy and completeness is unequaled.” It were easy to 
multiply expressions of the like character from sources entitled to confidence and 
respect. Have the ten or twelve years which have elapsed since these utterances 
made W.ebster’s labors wholly valueless ? 

_ If we follow G. P. M. into the detail of his charges against Webster on this 
head, we shall find it made up of certain wholesale assertions which are excessive 
and indiscriminating in every direction. To assert that Webster’s etymologies 
are useless where they are correct, because the etymologies are too obvious to be 
needed, is to do gross injustice to the value of the researches to which even recent 
scholars have always borne testimony, and scholars too who know as much of 
the appliances and achievements of the new philology as G. P. M. To the ingenu- 
ity of many of his suggestions, and the reach of his inductions, we have had the 
attestation of those who were at home in all the results of the newest school. 
That he was occasionally fantastical and pedantic, and led entirely astray by 
some phantom of oriental and Ethiopic analogies, is no news to scholars; in like 
manner as Mr. Hensteicnh WepGewoop is sometimes somewhat pedantic and 
one-sided in his speculations. But to argue because Mr. WrepGEwoop gives long 
disquisitions in etymology, and Mr. Wesster takes up more space than is desira- 
ble in stating the reasons of his opinions, that therefore parallel and fully devel- 
oped historical etymologies ought not to be introduced, and give no value to an 
English dictionary, is to argue strangely for a scholar. We apprehend that the 
interest awakened in the study of ety ymologies by the writings of Trencu, Swiy- 
TON, and others, will require that this subject t should be fully ‘treated in any hand 
English dictionary, as we believe that the etymologies of Wessrer, deficient and 
erroneous as some of them are, are better fitted to awaken and reward a zeal in 
this direction than those of any other dictionary. 

[t happens that we have at hand the deliberate judgment of a European scholar, 
who has given several years to etymological researches, and had lately fallen in 
with Worcester’s dictionar y. It was sent unsolicited to a literary friend, and is 
quite pertinent here. He writes thus : 


* Worps IN THE Dictionartks.—Some one curious in such matter-, in order to deter- 
mine the claims put forth by the publishers of Worcester, has had the words in the vocab. 
ularies of the two counted, and the ems in each measured, with the following result: The 
vocabulary proper of Webster contains 99,780 words, the appendices —_ making a total 
of 140,056; that of Worcester, 103,855, the appe ndices, 28,551; total, 132,406, making 7,650 
more in Webster than in Worcester. The riumber of ems in Webster is 1h, 747,352; in Wor- 
cester, 13,273,532, leaving a balance of 1,473,820 ems of printed matter in favor of Webster. 

New York Lvening Post. 
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“T have had this work [the dictionary of Mr. Worcester] upon my table for some days 
past. * * * Inetymology, there is not the least progress to be perceived; it occupies alto- 
gether the stand-point of Skinner, Junius, Johnson, Richardson, Horne Tooke, and others. 
Nay, it is often inferior to any of these, since from its absolute dependence upon them, and 
its own lack of originality and self-dependence, it frequently makes inapt citations from 
them. In fact it has not the smallest appreciation of the necessities and demands of the 
present day. Hence the book swarms with the most glaring and offensive errors. Nearly 
every article discovers more or less of incorrectness, misapprehension, or inaptitude. Every. 
thing is based, not upon principle and order, but upon mere sound, and outward, vet often 
quite remote, resemblance, and so heterogeneously mixed up, the cognate with the unrela- 
ted, the near with the distant, that even when the derivation is in a measure correct, neither 
sequence nor sound render the fact apparent to one unlearned in such matters. How can 
such an one, for instance, comprehend that the English growse is derived from the Anglo- 
Saxon agrisan, a word of, at best, but remote affinity with it, and when, too, no mention is 
made of the nearer German word grausen? When a number of cognate words are cited by 
Worcester, their order is usually inverted. That which comes after should have been placed 
before, and vice versa; so, too, he omits or inserts on a mere whim. Does a word, for in- 
stance, occur in Spanish and Italian both, he will cite the Spanish only, or the Italian only, 
giving no reason for his choice. He has Spanish gratulacion, but not Italian gratulazione ; 
Spanish gratulatorio, but not the Italian form. Nor are there wanting serious errors with 
regard to the orthcepy of primitives; for instance, Spanish gravidad instead of gravedad, an 
error, by the way, into which an unskilled person would naturally fall. Has he accidentally 
hit upon the right derivation, he obscures it by so much that is incorrect, that the unlearned 
can not get at the truth. For instance, under grasp, he seems to have correctly judged it 
folly, with Johnson and Webster, to derive the word from a nowhere existing Italian form, 
graspare ; by some happy guess he has pronounced it a possible inversion of the Low Dutch 
word familiar to German scholars, viz.: grapsen. But what does he now do? Instead of 

atting this word foremost, he gives the first place, with utter inappropriateness, to the 

talian grappare, a word itself derived, as is grapsen, from the same old German word grap- 
pen, which is as if a son of the same father could have begotten his brother. Every one 
must now at once perceive that grasp is not a mere Italian word, but that it can be of Ger- 
man origin only; and every one, in view of Worcester’s derivation, will be disposed to ask 
with amazement, “ Whence comes the sin grasp! May a person, without authority, and 
at his own pleasure, either insert or reject ans? We have now seen Worcester’s error in 
the word before grapsen; what does he give after it? The German greisen. Here is a two- 
fold-error, one of orthoepy, and the other of signification. (1) gretsen is a mistake, or, possi- 
bly, a misprint for grezfen; and (2) greifen, English, gripe, is entirely unconnected with 
grapsen, grappare, and grasp; greifen, English, gripe, Gothic, greipen, Sclavonic, grabiti, is 
a root verb; while grappen is from gerappen, from the Low Dutch rappen, High German 
rapen, to snatch away. Is not this utter ignorance of etymological principles ? 

“* Thousands upon thousands of similar instances might be pointed out. Everything is in con- 
fusion, as at the tower of Babel. What, for instance, has the Italian grigio, French gris, 
from old Saxon and old High German gres, carus, new High German greis, to do with English 
gray, Anglo Saxon grag, German gran? Both begin with the same letters, gr, and that is 
all, while their fundamental vowels and terminal sounds are wholly diverse. ‘Thus is proved 
true the saying of Wieland, that etymology, in the hand of a sage, is a revealer of weighty 
matters, but in the hand of a fool, is chauged to corruption and folly. 

“The word grease both Johnson and Webster have correctly derived from the French 
graisse, as evidently would appear on the first glance. Worcester does the same, but he puts 
graisse inthe second place, giving the first place toa Greek word, grisis, ointment, (which is 
a twofold error,) and following with the Gael, ereis, which itself came originally from the 
English word in question. But what, I ask, has grisis (so written by him by way of assimi- 
lation, or with direct intent to deceive, for christs, from chrio, | anoint.) to do with the En- 
glish grease, French graisse, from gros, fat, through Latin crassus? And so in innumerable 
instances. But, again, there are many words for which he makes no attempt to give the 
etymology, and that for the very good reason that none but the most thorough-going etymol- 
ogists are competent to detect and trace back their descent. Such words are, to gore, 


grebe, &c.” 

The reviewer's third point is ‘‘ the form and orthography of words.” Hear the 
dictum of the reviewer: ‘It is emphatically the office of a dictionary to tell us 
what the language és, not what it ought to be ; just as it is the duty of a guide to 
conduct the traveler along the public highway, and not, though perhaps by a 
straight line, through the swamps or over the hills, where de thinks the engineer 
should have laid it.” Our proposition is, that is the province of the lexicogra- 
pher to tell us what the language is, and to indicate where, in his opinion, an obvi- 
ous, legitimate, and practical improvement, perhaps already begun, may be car- 
ried out. In other words, we would not have the traveler always continue to 
walk a mile in order to gsin a half mile, when an experienced engineer can with 
little difficulty conduct him to his journey’s end bya shorter route. Let him 
leave the old road open, by all means, to those who from habit choose still to 
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walk over it, but let these not complain of such as prefer to spend the time gained 
by the shorter route in resting at the inn, or farther prosecuting the journey. Or, 
dropping the figure, is it the provancs of the lexicographer blindly to follow, or 
judiciously to guide public usage? ‘Here, we take it, is the precise point of differ- 
ence between Webster and Worcester in this particular, that which makes Wor- 
cester shifting and unreliable, and Webster principled, consistent, and a helper 
in the acquisition of language. Let us test what Webster has done for the lan- 
guage in this respect. Before us lies a dictionary published in Boston in 1827, 
the year before Webster’s large work appeared. Its American editor is Josern 
E. Worcester, whose name is appended to the preface, which bears date, Cam- 
bridge, Nov., 1827. It is Todd’s Johnson. It, of course, from Dr. WokcrsteEr’s 
principle, and also from well-known cotemporaneous usage, presents the orthog- 
raphy then employed. On two consecutive small octavo pages (pp. 92, 93) ap- 
pear the following twenty words, thus spelled: 


Antaphroditick. Antick, a. 
Antapoplectick. Antick, n. s. 
Antarctick. To Antick, 2 
Antarthritick. Antickly. 
Antasthmatick. Anticosmetick. 
Anthypnotick. Antifanatick. 
Anthy pocondriack. Antihysterick. 
Anthysterick. Antinephritick. 
Antiarthriticks. Antiparalytick. 
Anticachectick. Antipathetick. 


Here are twenty words of one class spelled with a final &. (There are others, 
on the same pages, of other classes, as Anteriour.) Dr. Wesster, in his work, 
published the following year, rejected the final & from every one. Worcester, and 
universal English and American usage now do the same. Who secured this 
great'reform, which Worcester, on his own avowed principle, would never have 
attempted ? and this extending to scores and hundreds of cases in words of 
a single class? Who secured the rejection of the w from superiour, favour, &e., 
now almost equally universal? The man whose labors G. P. M. derisively speaks 
of as ‘“‘orthographical novelties, or rather innovations,” as ‘arbitrary violations 
of established usage”—which “usage,” by the way, is rarely the same, even by 
the same writer, who rejects his guidance. On some of these points, the reviewer 
reluctantly concedes that ‘‘ the practice of the United States is almost uniformly 
in accordance with Webster and Worcester,” (the latter adopting WrxsTEr.) As 

“usage” has now SO generally settled upon Webster’s system, we may safely, 
even on the reviewer’s rule, leave the public to carry forward what it has already 
so generally sanctioned. Only, we think, it had been more graceful if the re- 
viewer, even reluctantly, had accorded to him some small praise for his secured 
improvements. 

We can well understand why the public taste should have been offended by 
some of the innovations proposed by Wensster in his edition of 1828—innovations 
no greater than those adopted by Mmron, Lanpoy, Harr, and Wuewew.; but 
that sensible men who are familiar with the history of English orthography, or 
with its known unsettled condition in England, or who see evidence of the free- 
dom allowed and taken by German writers, should lend themselves to the indis- 
criminating outcry against the orthography given in the revised edition of 1847, 
has to us seemed one of the wonders above wonders. That small litterateurs, 
amateurs, affected with a desire to secure an Anglican preciseness that should be 
more precise than the English themselves practice, should set up a small capital 
in literary taste and knowledge by zeal in this direction, and should undertake 
to do a small business upon it, in a literary way, is quite easy to understand. 
But that grave and scholarly critics should lend themselves to blow the fires of a 
controversy so small as the orthographical controversy is not easy to explain. Is 
the Professor at the Breakfast table right when he says that the battle of the dic- 
tionaries is fought on other grounds than honest differences of literary opinion— 
that it represents rivalries of cities and institutions, and systems of opinion and 
hostile prejudices ? 
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At the risque of forcing words out of their logickal connexion, we might occa- 
sion some surprize to our readers by shewing the spelling of fifty years since; but 
it might not be thought honourable thus to bias the swperiour judgement of the 
Boston centinels, the partizans of purity against the gu/ph of Webster's corrup- 
tions. ih 

For the benefit of the sapient Boston editor, who congratulated his readers at 
the publication of Worcester’s dictionary, ‘‘now we shall have the language 
spelled as Skakespeare spelled it,” we copy the following inscription on Shakes- 
peare’s monument : 

Stay passenger, why goest thou by so fast? ° 
Read if thou canst whom envious death hath plast 
Within this monument Shakspeare: with whome 
Quick nature dide; whose name doth deck ye tombe 
Far more than cost, scith all that he hath writt 
Leaves living art but page to serve his witt. 
We add also the well-known inscription in the original orthography: 
Good frend for Jesus’ sake forbeare 
To digg the dust enclosed here. 
Blest be ye man yt spares these stones 
And curst be he yt moves my bones. 

The public, in general, are tired of the dispute. The whole difference between 
Worcester and the new Webster, involves not more than fifty words, if we except 
some seventy like traveler, which are spelt with a single / by Webster, as recom- 
mended by Bishop Lowth. This change has been very extensively adopted in 
this country, and we wonder that Dr. Worcester has failed to recognize the fact. 

The fourth point, pronunciation, our reviewer dispatches in a paragraph or 
two, evidently having given little attention to the subject, but seeming to derive 
his opinion from the one-sided and oft-reiterated statements of the publishers of 
Worcester. Yet, of course, as bound to make the “latest the best,” he must ac- 
cord the preference to Worcester. He only cites two points, complaining that 
Webster does not discriminate between the sound of «@ in fate and fure, where a 
difference does exist; ‘‘and, on the other hand, in book and wolf, discriminates be- 
tween sounds which are identical, exceptas they are casually differenced by the 
consonant following.” Now, in the first place, Webster’s school dictionaries give 
fate and care as modifications of the same sound; while, in the introduction to 
his large work, Webster gives the very principle mentioned by G. P. M. as appli- 
cable here—a modification of the sound by the consonant following, (p. 1xxx.) 
Worcester, in his octavo dictionary, gives the same rule. This is all that Smarr 
and leading English orthcepists deem necessary. The precise difference between 
Webster and Worcester, as to pronunciation, we take to be this: Webster declares 
that ‘‘in no case can the true pronunciation of the words in a language be accu- 
rately and completely (i.¢., in all instances) expressed on paper ; it can be taught 
only by the ear and by practice. No attempt has ever been made to mark the 
pronunciation of all the sounds in any other language, and in our language it is 
worse than useless.” Hence he avoids the error of attempting too much. We 
have the testimony of some of the most eminent living orthoepists, who have had 
long experience in teaching articulation and pronunciation, to the fact, that the 
figured key adopted in Webster’s school dictionaries, and in the appendix to the 
quarto, indicates the nuances of sound so far as it is safe or wise or even possible 
to do it by any such notation. Worcester seeks to go farther into this field, and 
thereby leads his follower astray. He teaches thus positive error. Take, for ex- 
ample, the words frank, lank, etc. ; these he re-spells frangh, lungh, etc., striving 
to indicate this nasal sound by re-spelling. Let any one try these words, by pro- 
nouncing, for example, frang in the first place, and then adding the sound of &. 
Does he get the truesound? Does anybody ever so pronounce these words? Is 
not this an attempt to perpetuate what Webster justly calls “‘ the odious vulgar- 
isms” of Walker? So of other cases. 

But, in the second place, Webster does not ‘tin book and wolf discriminate be- 
tween sounds which are identical,’ but dy an appropriate, distinct notation for 
each, recognizes their identity of sound—. ¢., double o in book has the same sound 
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as the single o in wo/f—thus avoiding the very gross error of Worcester, who 
gives the broad 6, and move in his key as the example, and marks both the o’s in 
cool with the same mark; so doubling the vowel sound—thus, coo-ool, too-ool, 
&c. This gross error is repeated seventeen times in a single column, page 311. 
So, he gives long e, as in mete, and then, where the vowel is doubled, makes both 
e's long, as meet—or mee-eet, fee-eed; &c. These errors are repeated hundreds of 
times through the volume. (See twenty-seven instances on page 894.) The En- 
glish orthoepists, as Smart, &c., fall into no such error. Smart places one breve 
over both the vowels in good, &c., one horizontal mark over both o’s in cool, and 
re-spells meek, meke. ‘Thus, our reviewer justifies the egregious error of Worces- 
ter, against Smart and other English orthvepists, and censures Webster, who 
avoids this very error. 

Fifthly, “The matter of definitions.”—The reviewer concedes that “with a 
certain class of exceptions, his {Webster’s] definitions are superior to those of his 
predecessors, and in the case of words which have one or more distinct, independ- 
ent significations, they are frequently as good as can well be given.” Here, at 
last, something is conceded. In the first place, if Webster’s “definitions are 
superior to those of his predecessors,” to establish Worcester’s claim to superior- 
ity, it must be contended that in the power of giving a clear and truthful defini- 
tion of a word, he excels Johnson, Richardson, Walker, and al/ earlier English 
lexicographers. Yet, it must be remembered, this is essentially an old field—the 
same words and the same meanings, to a very great extent, are to be given. 
Worcester has long been before the public as a lexicographer. His octavo and 
other dictionaries had been issued—certainly some of them-—when Webster's 
superior excellence as a definer was conceded by the English and American pub- 
lic so generally. Has Worcester changed his characteristics in this respect ? 
Then, if, as G. P. M. concedes, Webster’s “definitions ‘are frequently as good as 
can be given’’—expressed in the very best way—must not a change of phraseol- 
ogy be for the worse? or, retaining essentially the phraseology, violate copy- 
right? The truth we take to be this: in some few lists of words, as those defined 
by some of his collaborators, lucid and valuable definitions are given. In those 
defined by Worcester himself, or taken from his other works, the old peculiarity 
prevails—defining by synonymous words ; while Webster gives a full, descriptive 
meaning. Any page of the two works will furnish abundant instances. Take 





.the one which has been cited, the first definition of faith. 


WEBSTER. WORCESTER. 

FAITH. 1. Belief; the assent of the mind; FAITH. 1. Fidelity; faithfulness; truth- 
to the truth of what is declared by another, | fulness; truth; constancy. ‘The faith of 
resting on his authority and veracity, with-| God.’ Romans, iii. 3. 
out other evidence; the judgment that what | 
another states or testifies is the truth. I have | 
strong faith, or no faith inthe testimony of a 
witness, or in what a historian narrates. 

The general voice of the public is determining, it seems to us, with unmistaka- 
ble expression, that its old guide in definitions has not at all been superseded, but 
that, as Horace Mann said, ‘ There is a general unanimity of opinion that Web- 
ster’s is the best defining dictionary of the language.” ‘The two works must be 
themselves compared, in detail, to reach an intelligent conclusion on this point, 
but the definitions of faith given above seem truthfully to present the distinguish- 
ing characteristics of each. Here, truly, as G. P. M. says, the friends of Webster 
“are undoubtedly right in regarding this as his strongest point”—for it is the 
point of all others of paramount importance. It may safely be said that where 
one person consults an English dictionary to learn the orthography, pronuncia- 
tion, or etymology, of a word, twenty refer to it for a definition. Dr. Webster's 
clear and acute mind, his protracted etymological investigations, and his long ex- 
perience, alike combined to qualify him for his task as a definer. 

G. P. M. does indeed attempt to qualify the praise which he gives to the defini- 
tions of Webster, by endeavoring to show that he goes too far in discriminating 
the meaning of words, and often gives as a distinct signification that which it can 
only have in connection with the sentence or phrase in which it occurs. We 
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grant that Webster erred in this way, as Johnson did toa far greater extent. 
But this does not detract from the incomparable superiority of his definitions as 
a whole. The learned and somewhat obscure disquisition of the critic, which 
would leave the impression that it is not possible to discriminate a great variety 
of senses in the great majority of words in a language, is decisively refuted by 
what has been attained in some of the best dictionaries of well-known languages, 
living and dead. ‘To pass off Worcester as in any sense comparable to Webster, 
except in the case of a few classes of words, by such rather rambling and point- 
less disquisitions, is quite impertinent to the matter in hand, and will not be 
accepted by those who form well-grounded opinions. Worcester’s definitions, 
even when correct and full, are lacking in that freshness and life which a vigor- 
ous, sharp, and comprehensive understanding can give—which no merely honest 
painstaking can ever impart. It gives us no pleasure to dwell upon Worcester’s 
defects as a definer; but his defects of accuracy, where an independent judgment 
ought to have suggested corrections ; his defects of oversight, which a quicker 
understanding would not have failed to detect; his defects of self-reliance, which 
have led him to copy faults and to lean on inferior authorities, and the general 
mediocrity of attainment, (with occasional brilliant exceptions, ) must be obvious 
to all critical judges, and compel the unanimous judgment of candid and compe- 
tent men that, considering all the materials at the editor’s command, and the in- 
creased facilities for using them, the product falls far below what the public had 
a right to expect, and is marked by respectable mediocrity, in which neither phi- 
losophical discrimination nor sagacious accuracy are conspicuous. 

There are yet two more points to which the reviewer hardly adverts, the 
synonyms and the pictorial illustrations. Are we to infer from this that he con- 
cedes the superiority of Webster in these particulars? These are each, it is be- 
lieved, of very considerable importance, if of less magnitude than the others. 

As to the synonyms, Professor Grpss, as good authority on sucha matter as the 
country affords, after enumerating Craps, Granam, Part, TAYLOR, WORCESTER, 


&c., declares those in Webster, ‘‘The best on the subject.” Professor Goodrich 

here aims to give the leading distinctions as being founded in etymology, and 

as being those which are more fully ascertained. We cite a single example: 
Worcester. Webster. 


ABOLISH. 
Syn.—We abolish a custom, or institution; 


TO ABOLISH, REPEAL, ABROGATE, RE- 
VOKE, ANNUL, NULLIFY. 


annul or disannul a contract; abrogate a law; 
revoke an edict; repeal a statute; cancel an 
obligation or debt; we efface in order to mend; 
we obliterate to forget; we abolish to destroy. 





These words have in common the idea of 
setting aside by some overruling act. 

Abolish applies particularly to things of 
a permanent nature, such as_ institutions, 
usages, customs, &c.; as, to abolish monopo- 
lies, serfdom, slavery, &c.—Repeal describes 
the act by which the legislature of a state 
sets aside a law which it had previousl 
enacted.—Abrogate (from ab and rogo, to call 
back,) was originally applied to the repeal of 
a law by the Roman people; and hence, when 
the power of making laws was usurped by the 
emperors, the term was applied to their act of 
setting aside the laws. Thus it came to ex- 
press that act by which a sovereign or an 
executive government sets aside laws, ordi- 
nances, regulations, treaties, conventions, &c. 
Revoke (from revoco, to call back,) denotes 
the act of recalling some previous grant which 
conferred power, privilege, &c.; as, to revoke 
a decree, to revoke a power of attorney, &c. 
Thus, aiso, we speak of the revocation of the 
Edict of Nantes.—Annul is used in a more 
general sense, denoting simply to make void; 
as to annul a contract, to annul an agreement, 
&c.—Nullify (from nullus and fio, to make of 
no effect,) is an old word recently revived in 
this country, and applied to the setting of 
things aside either by force or by total disre- 
gard; as, to nullify an act of Congress. 
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We think the following estimate of Worcester, as compared with Webster, to 
be far more candid and just than that offered by G. P. M. 

The present edition of Worcester will, at once, be recognized as an expansion 
of the well-known octavo edition of 1847. It retains the same peculiarities in some 
respects with but littlechange. Its vocabulary is greatly enlarged, and it claims 
to be greater than that of any other dictionary. It is obvious that much effort 
has been made to increase it, and sometimes terms are inserted which scarcely 
deserve to be called words, unless the name be applied to technical terms so rarely 
used and so entirely self-explained that they need not be given, or to terms of 
literature and life, so uncouth and fantastic that they ought not to be so much as 
named. ‘To admit such words, however, is the fault of all dictionary makers, to 
which, we suppose, their publishers prompt them against their own better judg- 
ment. We believe that Worcester and the new Webster have, on the whole, 
very few important omissions in their vocabularies. 

In respect to orthography, Worcester is true to himself, and those who think 
that he is in the right, and that the dispute upon this subject is of consequence, 
will think so still. 

In respect to pronunciation, Dr. Worcester has retained his full conspectus of 
the history of the various modes ever used by any respectable orthoepist, and has 
given the authority foreach. His own taste and judgment may be safely trusted 
as a guide in the preference which he indicates, and will be generally followed, as 
it represents the actual usage of cultivated men. It is very rare that, in this 
respect, there is any important difference between Worcester and Webster. 

In etymology, the improvement of Worcester is very considerable upon his 
octavo edition. Richardson, and the authorities on whom Richardson relied, 
have generally furnished the materials, while Dieffenbach and Diez have been now 
and then consulted. The rich stores which the modern researches into compara- 
tive philology have placed at the command of one competent to use them, have 
not been wrought. No more decisive token of imperfection here can be named, 
than the neglect to give the historical order of the kindred and con-radical words 
in other languages, so that the various changes can be distinctly traced backward 
to the earliest and simplest form, or forward from the root through its various 
changes and accretions. Without this, etymological researches and conclusions 
are mere literary pedantry and patch-work. Webster was an original worker, 
and though he began and left off too early to avail himself of the principles and 
apparatus which comparative philology would have furnished, and though he 
was occasionally misled into fantastic and oriental guesses, yet his etymologies 
are of much value, and the form in which they are presented is, of itself, a stimu- 
lus to this kind of research. 

The definitions of Worcester are greatly impro\«d, as compared with his former 
edition. They are given in short propositions to a greater extent, which is the 
only form in which a real definition can satisfy the mind. But we are still sorry 
to see so great a prevalence of mere synonyms in his definitions, and to observe 
that strings of words are often loosely attached to his more extended definitions. 
In this respect Worcester is much more loose and vague than Webster, who errs 
quite too often in this way. The historical order in the development of meanings 
is not carefully followed, though in this particular Webster is also much at fault. 
The attempt has been made to give fewer classes of meanings than Webster, and 
to give them in briefer sentences, but there is not infrequently a marked defect of 
discrimination in thought and precision of language. Occasionally, on the other 
hand, we are surprised at a very happy elucidation of a meaning, which shows 
the fine discrimination and the skillful touch of a master. The illustrative quo- 
tations are well chosen, being taken chiefly from the common fond of dictionary- 
makers, Johnson and Richardson; but being taken at second-hand, are sometimes 
singularly misused. The various technical and special meanings are exceedingly 
full, but are often incorrect or defective through the want of critical judgment in 
the editor. With the amplest allowance for these single points and cases of supe- 
riority, Worcester and his coadjutors have yet by no means equaled Webster as 
a definer. It would take many years of research and independent judgment to 
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do this. The synonyms of Worcester are by no means equal to those of Good- 
rich, in the Pictorial Webster, which are the fruit of much thinking, and show a 
real and well-grounded discrimination. As to the cuts, those who care for them 
will prefer those of Webster. 

To sum up: In the vocabulary there is not much to choose. In pronunciation 
and orthography, not stuff enough to make an argument. In etymology, Webster 
is an original, with the errors of his,time, but still instructive and inspiring, often 
sagacious, and always full. Worcester is meager, unscholarlike, and of little 
worth, and altogether behind the means at. command. In definitions, Webster 
maintains his unquestioned supremacy, as also in the synonyms and pictorial 
illustrations. 

In some respects, Worcester and Webster supplement each other, and every 
literary man who can, will choose to have the two. 

In conclusion, while we have felt constrained to animadvert upon the course 
taken by the reviewer in question, and have felt great surprise that an American 
scholar should so entirely, and with partially-judging censure, disparage an author 
like Webster, who has done something to give American scholarship honor abroad, 
we do not feel it necessary to deny to Dr. Worcester the merit due tohim. That 
merit, so far as he is personally concerned, we think we do him no injustice in 
saying is mainly that of a compiler. Not entering, or professing to enter very 
much, the field of original research, he diligently aggregates the product of others’ 
toil. It is a useful, if unpretending, task. Yet, evidently, it does not add very 
much tothe sum of human knowledge directly. The gentlemen associated with 
him, however competent any of them may have been, have evidently not devoted 
time enough to these duties to produce very widely extended or exhaustive 
results. Equal JUuSTICE. 
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Ir is universally conceded by the leading booksellers, that no large work has 
ever had so extensive a sale in this country as Webster’s Quarto Dictionary. 

Since the addition of the elegant illustrations, synonyms, and other new 
features, the regular sales of the work have been forty per cent. greater up to this 
date, (August 10, 1860,) than at any previous period. 

The testimony of large jobbing houses, as well as of retailers, corroborates the 
statement of the publishers of Webster, as to the immense present sale of their 
Quarto, as compared with that of the work which claims to be a rival. 

One Boston bookseller has sold one hundred and nineteen copies of Webster's 
Pictorial, and only two copies of Worcester, and states that “it is all that have 
been called for.” 

The most extensive jobbing house in the book-trade, in the city of Boston, has 
sold thirteen hundred and one copies of Webster’s Pictorial, and two hundred and 
twenty-nine of Worcester’s since the books were published. In other cities the 
proportion in favor of Webster is much larger, as the Trade well know, and as 
the following statements show. 

One firm in Philadelphia has sold several thousand copies, and has publicly 
stated that their sales of the various editions of Webster amount in the aggregate 
to more than one hundred thousand copies per annum. 


“Our sales of Webster in comparison with Worcester, are in the proportion of 
about ten to one.” EK. H. BUTLER & CO. 

Philadelphia, Aug. 16, 1860. 

“We have sold, since Ist of January jif/ty copies of ‘‘ Worcester’s Quarto Dic- 
tionary,” and two hundred and six of ‘Webster's Pictorial Unabridged.” It 
may be mentioned, however, that the sales of Worcester’s book were all made 
within a few weeks after publication; but after the first impulse, there was a 
sudden decline, and we have now Jittle or no demand for it, while Webster is in 
steady request, and if anything, sales increasing.” : 

New York, Aug. 16, 1860. IVISON, PHINNEY & CO. 

‘““We have sold, wholesale and retail, tooo hundred copies of Worcester’s Quarto 
Dictionary, and six hundred and eighty-six of Webster's Pictorial.” 


New York, Aug. 16, 1860. D. APPLETON & CO. 
‘We have sold more than one hundred copies of Webster’s Pictorial Dictionary, 
and two or three copies only of Worcester’s.” SANBORN & CARTER. 


Portland, Aug. 13, 1860. 


We have sold siz hundred and thirty-three copies of Webster’s Pictorial Dic- 
tionary, and forty copies of Worcester’s. PRATT, OAKLEY & CO. 

New York, Aug. 17, 1860. 

Since the publication of Worcester’s Dictionary, quarto, (Feb. 24, 1860,) we 
have sold four Webster’s Quarto to one of Worcester’s. os 

New York, Aug. 17, 1860. COLLINS & BROTHER. 

We have sold four hundred and sixty-two copies of Webster's Pictorial Diction- 
ary since its appearance, and twelve copies of Worcester’s. e 

New York, Aug. 17, 1860. CLARK, AUSTIN, MAYNARD & CO. 

We have sold three hundred and sixty-six copies of Webster's Pictorial Diction- 
ary, and only ten copies of Worcester. S. C. GRIGGS & CO. 

Chicago, Aug. 16, 1860. se 

We have sold eight hundred and thirteen copies of Webster’s Pictorial Diction- 
ary, and ene hundred and ten copies of Worcester’s. 


‘New York, Aug. 17, 1860. A. S. BARNES & BURR. 
We have sold three hundred and seventy-two copies of Webster's Pictorial Dic- 
tionary, and eight copies of Worcester’s. APPLEGATE & CO. 


Cincinnati, Aug. 23, 1860. 
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